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Who is he ? — One that for the lack of land 
Shull fight upon the water — hr hath ehallcngeJ 
Formerly the grand whale ; and hy his tith's 
Of Lt!viathan, Ueheinoth, and so forth. 

He tilted with a sword-fish — IMarry, sir, 

Th’ aquatic had the best — the argunieiit 
Still galls our champion's breech. 

Ohl rititf- 


“ And the poor young fellow, Stecnie Mucklc- 
backit, is to be buried this morning,” said our old 
friend the Antiquary, as he exchanged his quilted 
niglit-gown for an old-fashioned black coat in lieu 
of that snuff-coloured vestment which he ordinarily 
wore, “ and, 1 presume, it is expected that I should 
attend the funeral ?” 

“ Ou aye,” answered the faithful Caxon, offici- 
ously brushing tlie white tlireads and specks from 
liis patron’s habit; the body, (iod help ns, was 
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sae broken against the rocks that they’re fain to 
hurry the burial. The sea’s a kittle cast, as I tell 
my daughter, puir thing, when I want her to get 
up her spirits — the sea, says I, Jenny, is as tincer* 
tain a calling” 

‘‘ As the calling of an old periwig-maker, that’s 
robbed of his business by crops and the powder- 
tax, Caxon, thy topics of consolation are as ill 
chosen as they are foreign to the present purpose. 
Quid unihi cum feemhta ? What ha\ c 1 to do with 
thy womankind, wlio have enough and to spare of 
mine own ? — I pray of you again, am 1 expected 
by these poor people to attend the funeral of their 
son ?” 

O, doubtless, your honour is ex])ectcd,” an- 
swered Caxon ; weel 1 wot ye are expeetcxl. Ye 
ken in this country ilka genticiiian is wussed to be 
sae civil as to see the corpse afi'his grounds — Ye 
needna gang higher than the loan-head — it’s no 
expected your lionour suld leave the land — it’s just 
a Kelso convoy, a step and a half ower the door- 
staiie.” 

“ A Kelso convoy !” echoed the inquisitive An- 
tiquary ; “ and why a Kelso convoy more than any 
other ?” 

Dear sir,” answered Caxon, “ how should I 
ken ? it’s just a bye-word.” 

‘‘ Caxon,” answered Oldbuck, “ thou art a mere 
periwig-maker — Had I asked Ochiltree the ques- 
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tion, he would have had a legend ready made to 
niy hand.” 

JVIy business,” replied Caxon, with more ani^ 
matioh than he commonly displayed, “ is with the 
outside of your honour^s head, as ye are accustom- 
ed to say.” 

‘‘ True, Caxon, true ; and it is no reproach to a 
thatclier that he is not an upholsterer.” 

Tie then took out his memorandum-book and 
wrote down, “ Kelso convoy — said to be a step and 
a half ower the threshold. Authority- — Caxon. 
Quaere — Whence derived ? Mem. To write to 
Dr Graystcel upon the subject.” 

Having made this entry, he resumed — “ And 
truly, as to this custom of the landlord attending 
the body of the peasant, I approve it, Caxon. It 
comes from ancient times, and was founded deep 
in the notions of mutual aid and dependence be- 
tween the lord and cultivator of the soil. And 
herein I must say, the feudal system (as also in its 
courtesy towards womankind in which it exceeded) 
— herein, I say, the feudal usages mitigated and 
softened the sternness of classical times. No man, 
Caxon, ever heard of a Spartan attending the fu- 
neral of a TTelot — yet I dare be sworn that John 
of the Gimell — ye have heard of him, Caxon ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” answered Caxon ; “ naebody 
can hae been lang in your honour’s company with- 
out hearing of tliat gentleman.” 
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Well,” continued the Antiquary, I would 
bet a trifle there was not a holh kerl^ or bondsman, 
or peasant, dscriptus gleh(B^ died upon the monks’ 
tcmturies down here, but John of the Gimell saw 
them fairly and decently interred.” 

‘‘ Aye, but if it like your honour, they say he 
had mair to do wi’ the births than the burials. 
Ha ! ha ! ha !” with a gleeful chuckle. 

‘‘ Good, Caxon ! very good ! why, you shine this 
morning.” 

“ And besides,” added Caxon, slily, encouraged 
by his patron’s approbation, they say too that 
the Catholic priests in thae times gat something 
for ganging about to burials.” 

“ Right, Caxon, right as my glove — by the bye, 
I fancy that ])hrase comes from the custom of 
pledging a glove as the signal of irrefragable faith 
— right, I say, as my glove, Caxon — but we of the 
Protestant ascendancy have the more merit in do- 
ing that duty for nothing which cost money in the 
reign of that empress of superstition, whom Spen- 
ser, Caxon, terms, in his allegorical phrase, 

The daughter of that woman blind, 

Abessa, daughter of Corecca slow— — 

But why talk I of these things to thee ? — ^my poor 
Lovel has spoiled me, and taught me to speak aloud 
when it is much the same as speaking to mvself — 
where’s my nephew. Hector MJntyre ?” 
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‘‘ He’s in the parlour sir, wi’ the leddies.” 

“ Very well,” said the Antiquary, I will be- 
take. me thither.” 

Now, Monkbarns,” said his sister, on his en- 
tering the parlour, ye manna be angry.” 

“ My dear uncle !” began Miss M‘Intyre. 

What’s the meaning of all this ?” said Old- 
buck, in alarm of some impending bad news, and 
arguing upon the supplicating tone of the ladies, 
as a fortress apprehends an attack from the very 
first flourish of the trumpet which announces the 
summons ; — “ What’s all this ? What do you be- 
speak my patience for ?” 

No particular matter 1 should hope, sir,” said 
Hector, who, with his arm in a sling, was seated 
at the breakfast-table ; however, whatever it may 
amount to I am answerable for it, as I am for much 
more trouble that I have occasioned, and for which 
I have little more than thanks to offer.” 

‘‘ No, no ! heartily welcome, heartily welcome 
— only let it be a warning to you,” said the An- 
tiquary, against your fits of anger, which is a 
short madness — Ira furor hrevis — ^but what is this 
new disaster ?” 

‘‘ My dog sir, has unfortunately thrown down” — 

“ If it please Heaven, not the lachrymatory from 
Clochnabcn !” interjected Oldbuck. 

“ Indeed, uncle,” said the young lady, “ I am 
afraid — it was that which stood upon the sideboard 
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— tlie poor thing only meant to eat the pat of fresh 
butter.” 

“ In which she has fully succeeded, I presume, 
for I see that on the table is salted. But tliat is 
nothing — my lachrymatory, the main pillar of my 
theory, on wliich I rested to shew, in despite of the 
ignorant obstinacy of Mac-Cribb, that the Romans 
had passed the defiles of these mountains, and left 
behind them traces of their arts and arms, is gone 
— annihilated — reduced to such fragments as might 
he tlie slireds of a broken — flowerpot ! 

Hector, I love thee, 

But never more be officer of mine/' 

“ \\^hy, really, sir, 1 am afraid I should make 
a bad figure in a regiment of your raising.” 

“ At least. Hector, I would have yon dispatcl) 
your camp train, and travel expeditufi, or relict in 
impedhnentls. You cannot coneci^ e how I am an- 
noyed by this boast — She commits burglary I be- 
lieve, for 1 heard her eliarged witli breaking into 
tliG kitclien after all tlie doors were locked, and 
eating up a shoulder of mutton.” — (Our readers, 
if they ehanee to remember Jenny Rinthcrout’s 
precaution of leaving the door ojicn when she went 
down to the fisher s cottage, will probably acquit 
poor Juno of that aggravation of guilt which the 
lawyers call a cUimtruw fregif, and which makes 
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the distance between burglary and privately steal- 
ing-) 

I^am truly sorry, sir,” said Hector, that Juno 
has coftnnitted so much disorder ; but Jack Muir- 
head, the breaker, was never able to bring her un- 
der command. She has more travel than any bitch 
I ever knew, but” — — 

Then, Hector, I wish the bitch would travel 
herself out of my grounds.” 

^Ve will both of us retreat to-morrow or to- 
day, but I would not willingly part from my mo- 
ther s brother in unkindness about a paltry pipkin.” 

O brother, brother !” ejaculated Miss MJn- 
tyre, in utter desjiair at this vituperative epithet. 

AVhy, wiiat would you have me call it ?” con- 
tinued Hector ; ‘‘ it was just sucli a thing as they 
use in Kgypt to cool wine, or slierbet, or water — 
I brought home a pair of them — I might have 
brought home twenty.” 

Wliat !” said Oldbuck, shaped such as that 
your dog threw down ?” 

“ Yes, sir, much such a sort of eartlicn jar as 
that which was on the sideboard. They arc in my 
lodgings at Fairport ; we brought a parcel of them 
to cool our wine on the passage — they answer won- 
derfully well — if I could think they would in any 
degree repay your loss, or rather that they could af- 
ford you pleasure, I am sure 1 should be much ho- 
noured by your accepting them.” 
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Indeed, my dear boy, I should be highly gra- 
tified by possessing them. To trace the connection 
of nations by their usages, and the similarity of the 
implements which they employ, has been long my 
fiivourite study. Every thing that can illustrate 
such connections is most valuable to me.” 

Well, sir, 1 shall be much gratified by your 
acceptance of them, and a few trifles of the same 
kind. — And now, am I to Jiopc you have forgiven 
me ?” 

(), my dear hoy, you are only tlioughtless and 
foolish.” 

“ But Juno — slie is only thoughtless too, I as- 
sure you — tile breaker tells me she has no vice or 
stubbornness.” 

‘‘ Well, I grant Juno also a free pardon — con- 
ditioned, that you will imitate her in avoiding vice 
and stubbornness, and that henceforward she ba- 
nish luM'sclf forth of JMonkbarns parlour.” 

‘‘ JJicii, uncle,” said the soldier, “ I should have 
been very sorry and ashamed to propose to you any 
thing in the way of expiation of my own sins, or those 
of my follower, that I thought worth your accept- 
ance ; but now, as all is forgiven, will you permit 
the orphan-nephew , to whom you have been a fa- 
ther, to offer you a trifle, which I have been assu- 
red is really curious, and which only the cross acci- 
dent ot my wound has prevented my delivering to 
\ou before'. 1 got it from a I rench Sav'ant, to whom 
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I rendered some service after the Alexandria af- 
fair.” 

Th^e captain put a small ring-case into the An- 
tiquary’s hands, which, when opened, was found 
to contain an antique ring of massive gold, with a 
cameo, most beautifully executed, bearing a head 
of Cleopatra. The Antiquary broke forth into un- 
repressed ecstacy, shook his nephew cordially by 
the hand, thanked him an hundred times, and 
shewed the ring to his sister and niece, the latter 
of whom had the tact to give it sufficient admira- 
tion ; but INIiss Griselda (though she had the same 
affection for her nephew) had not address enough 
to follow the lead. 

It’s a bonny thing,” she said, Monkbanis, 
and, I dare say, a valuable — ^Imt it’s out o’ my way 
— ye ken I am nac judge o’ ^ic matters.” 

“There spoke all Fairport in one voice!” ex- 
claimed Oldbuck ; “ it is the very S2)irit of the bo- 
rough has infected us all ; I think I have smelled 
the smoke these two days, that the wind has stuck, 
like a remora^ in the north-cast — and its prejudi- 
ces fly farther than its vapours. Believe me, my 
dear Hector, were I to walk up the High-street of 
Fairport, disjdaying this inestimable gem in the 
eyes of each one I met, no human creature, from 
the provost to the town-crier, would stop to ask me 
its history. But if I carried a bale of linen cloth 
under my arm, I could not penetrate to the Horse- 
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market ere 1 should be overwhelmed with queries 
about its precise texture and price. O, one might 
parody their brutal ignorance in the words of Gray : 

‘ Weave the warp and weave the woof. 

The winding-sheet of wit and sense. 

Dull garment of defensive proof 

'CJainst all that doth not gather pence/ " 


The most remarkable proof of this peacc-offeriiig 
l)cing quite at*ee])table, was, that wliilc the Anti- 
quary n as in full deelamation, Juno, who held him 
in awe, according to the remarkable instinct by 
which dogs instantly discover those who like or dis- 
like them, bad ]>eeped several times into the room, 
and encountering nothing very forbidding in bis 
aspect, had at length presunu'd to introduce her 
full ])ersou, and filially, becoming bold by impu- 
nity, she actually ate u]) INIr Oldbuck's toast, as, 
looking first at one, then at another of his au- 
dience, he re])eated with self-complacency. 

Weave the w’arp and weave tlie woof/’ 

“ Y on remember the passage in the Fatal Sisters, 
which, by the way, is not so fine as in the origi- 
nal Ihit, hey-day ! my toast has vanished ! — 

T see which w ay — Ah, thon typo of womankind, no 
wonder they take offence at thy generic appella- 
tion !'’ — (So saying, he shook his fist at Jiino, who 
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scoured out of the parlour.) — However, as Jupu 
ter, according to Homer, could not rule Juno in 
heaven, and as Jack Muirhead, according to Hec- 
tor McIntyre, has been equally unsuccessful on 
earth, I suppose she must liavc her own way.’' 
.And this mild censure the brother and sister justly 
accounted a full pardon for Juno’s offences, and 
sate down well pleased to the morning meal. 

When breakfast was over, the Antiquary pro- 
posed to his nephew to go down with him to at- 
tend the funeral. The soldier pleaded the want 
of a mourning habit. 

O that does not signify — your jn'csencc is all 
that is requisite. I assure you, you will see somcr 
thing that will entertain — no, that’s an improper 
phrase — but that will interest you, from the re- 
semblances which 1 will point out betwixt pojnilar 
customs on such occasions and those of the aiir 
cients.” 

“ Heaven forgive me !” thought JMTntyre ; “ I 
shall certainly misbehave, and lose all the credit I 
have so lately and accidentally gained.” 

AVhen they set out, schooled as he was by the 
warning and entreating looks of his sister, the sol- 
dier made his resolution strong to give no offence 
by evincing inattention or impatience. But our 
])cst resolutions are frail, when opposed to our prcr 
dominant inclinations. Our Antiquary, to leave 
nothing unexplained, had commenced witji the fu- 
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neral rites of the ancient Scandinavians, when liis 
nephew interrupted him in a discussion upon the 
“ age of hills,” to remark, that a large sea-gull, 
which flitted around them, had come twice within 
shot. This error being acknowledged and pardon- 
ed, Oldbuck resumed his disquisition. 

These arc circumstances you ought to attend 
to and be familiar with, my dear Hector ; for, in 
the strange contingencies of the present war which 
agitates every corner of Europe, there is no know- 
ing where you may be called upon to serve. If in 
Norway, for example, or Denmark, or any part of 
the ancient Scania, or Scandinavia, as we term it, 
what could be more convenient than to have at 
your fingers’ ends the history and antiquities of 
that ancient country, \\\q qffidna frentimu. the mo- 
ther of modem Europe, the nursery of those he- 
roes. 


Stern tci resolve, and stul)l)orn to endure. 

Who smiled in death r 

How animating, for exam))le, at the conclusion of 
a weary march, to find yourself in the vicinity of a 
Runic monument, and discover that you liad pitch- 
ed your tent beside tlie tomb of a hero !” 

I am afraid, sir, our mess would he better sup- 
plied if it chanced to he in the neighbourhood of a 
good poultry yard.' 

Alas, that you w'ill say so! — No wonder the 
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days of Cressy and Agincourt are no more, when 
respect for ancient valour has died away in the 
breasts of the British soldiery.” 

By no means, sir — by no manner of means. I 
dare say that Edward and Henry, and the rest of 
these heroes, thought of their dinner, however, be- 
fore they thought of examining an old tombstone. 
But I assure you, we are by no means insensible to 
the memory of our fathers’ fame; I used often of 
an evening to get old Kory M^Alpin to sing us 
songs out of Ossian about the battles of Fingal and 
Lamon Mor, and Magnus and the spirit of Muir- 
artach.” 

“ And did you believe,” asked the aroused An- 
tiquary, did you absolutely believe tliat stuff of 
Maepherson’s to be really ancient, you simple boy ?” 

Believe it, sir? — how could I but believe it, 
when I hav(' heard the songs sung from my in- 
fancy ?” 

But not the same as Maepherson’s English 
Ossian — you’re not absurd enough to say that, 1 
hope ?” said the Antiquary, his brow darkening 
with wrath. 

But Hector stoutly abode the storm ; like many 
a stiurdy Celt, he imagined the honour of his coun- 
try and native language connected with the au- 
thenticity of these popular poems, and would have 
fought kncc-dcep, or forfeited life and land, rather 
than have given up a line of them. He therefore 
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undauntedly iiiaintaiiicd that Rory M^AIpin could 
repeat the whole hook from one end to another; 
and it was only upon cross-examination that he ex^ 
plained an assertion so general, by adding; At 
least, if he was allowed whiskey enough, he could 
repeat as long as any body would hearken to him.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Antiquary ; and that, I 
suppose, was not very long.” 

Why, wc had our duty, sir, to attend to, and 
could not sit listening all night to a piper.” 

“ Hut do you recollect now,” said Oldbuck, set- 
ting his teeth firmly together, and speaking with- 
out opening them, which was his custom when con- 
tradicted — “ Do you recollect, now% any of these 
verses you thought so beautiful and interesting — 
being a capital judge, no doubt, of such things ?” 

“ I don’t pretend to much skill, uncle ; but it’s 
not very reasonable to be angry Avith me for admi- 
ring the antiquities ol my own country more than 
those of the Harolds. Harfagers. and Hacos you 
arc so fond of” 

Why, these, sir, — these mighty and uncon- 
quered (h)ths, — were yowr ancestors ! The bare- 
breeched C’elts whom they subdued, and suffered 
only to exist, like a fearful people, in the crevices 
of the rocks, were but their Mancipia and Serfs !” 

Hector’s brow^ now grew red in his turn. “ Sir, 
I don’t understand the meaning of Mancipia and 
Serfs, but I conceive such names are very impro- 
perly applied to Scotch Highlamlcrs. No man but 
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my mother’s brother dared to have used such lan- 
guage in my presence ; and 1 pray you will ob- 
serve, that I consider it as neither hospitable, hand- 
some, 'kind, nor generous usage towards your guest 
and your kinsman. My ancestors, Mr Oldbuck”-- - 

Were great and gallant chiefs, I dare say. 
Hector ; and I did not really mean to give you 
such immense offence in treating a point of remote 
antiquity, a subject on which I always am myself 
cool, deliberate, and unimpassioned. But you are 
hot and hasty, as if you were Hector and Achilles, 
and Agamemnon to boot.” 

I am sorry I expressed myself so hastily, uncle, 
especially to you, who have been so generous and 
good — But my ancestors” 

‘‘ No more about it, lad ; I meant them no af- 
front — none.” 

I am glad of it, sir ; for the house of McIn- 
tyre” — 

“ Peace be with them all, every man of them,” 
said the Antiquary. But to return to our sub- 
ject — Do you recollect, I say, any of those poems 
which afforded you such amusement ?” 

“ Very hard this,” thought McIntyre, “ that he 
will speak with such glee of every thing which is 
ancient, excepting my family.” — Then, after some 
efforts at recollection, he added aloud, Yes, sir, 
— I think I do remember some lines ; but you do 
not understand the Gaelic.” 

VOL. V. B 
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And will readily excuse hearing it. But you 
can give me some idea of the sense in our own 
vemarular idiom ?” 

** I shall prove a wretched interj)retef/’ said 
M‘Tntyre, running over the original, well garnish- 
ed with aus^/hs, and otighs^ and similar gut- 

turals, and then coughing and hawking as if the 
translation st\ick in his throat. At length, having 
premised that the poem was a dialogue between 
the poet Oisin, or Ossian, and Patrick, the tutelar 
Saint of Ireland, and that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to render the exquisite felicity of the 
first two or three lines, he said the sense was to this 
purpose : 

Patrick the psalm^siiiger. 

Since you will not listen to one of my stories. 
Though you never heard it before, 

I nni sorry to tell yon 

You are little better than an ass.*" 


“ Crood ’ good !” exclaimed the Antiquary; ‘‘ but 
go on. Why, tliis is, after all, the most admirable 
fooling — I dare say the poet was very right. What 
says the Saint ?” 

He replies in character,*’ said M‘Intyre ; but 
you should hear JVPAlpin sing the original. The 
speeches of Ossian come in upon a strong deep bass 
— those of Patrick are upon a tenor key.” 

“ liike JVPAlpin’s drone and small pipes, I sup- 
pose,” said Oldbuck. ** Prav, go on.” 
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“ Well then, Patrick replies to Ossian : 

Upon my word, son of Fingal, 

• . While I am warbling the psalms. 

The clamour of your old Women’s tales 
Disturbs my devotional exercises.” 

Excellent ! — why, this is better and better. 
I hope Saint Patrick sung better than Blatter- 
gowl’s precentor, or it would be hang-choice be- 
tween tlie poet and psalmist. But what I admire 
is the courtesy of these two eminent persons to- 
wards each other. It is a pity there should not be 
a word of this in Macpherson’s translation.” 

If you are sure of that,^’ said ]M‘Intyrc, grave- 
ly, he must have taken very unwarrantable li- 
berties with liis original.” 

It will go near to be thought so shortly — but 
pray proceed.” 

Then,” said MTntyre, this is the answer of 
Ossian : 


Dare you compare your psalms, 

Yovi son of a” 

Son of a what !” exclaimed Oldbuck. 

It means, I think,” said the young soldier^ 
with some reluctance, ‘‘ son of a female dog : 

Do you compare your psalms 
To the tales of the bare-arm'd Fenians?” 
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Are you sure you are translating that last epi- 
thet correctly, Hector ?” 

“ Quite sure' sir,” answered Hector, doggedly. 

“ Because I should have thought the ’nudity 
might have been quoted as existing in a different 
part of the body.” 

Disdaining to reply to this insinuation, Hector 
proceeded in his recitation : 

I sliall think it no groat harm 
I’o wring your bald head from your shoulders” 

“ But what is that yonder ?” said Hector, in- 
terni])ting himself. 

One of the herd of Proteus,” said the Anti- 
quar} — ‘‘ a PhocOy or seal, lying asleep on the 
beach.” 

Upon wliich McIntyre, witli the eagerness of a 
young sportsman, totally forgot both Ossian, Pa- 
trick, his uncle, and his wound, and, exclaiming 
“ 1 shall have him ! I shall have him !” snatched 
the walking-stick out of the hand of the astonish- 
ed Antiquary, at some risk of throwing him down, 
and set off’ at full sj)eed to get between the animal 
and the sea, to which element, having caught the 
alarm, she was rapidly retreating. 

Tsh)t Saiicho, when his master interrupted his 
account of the combatants of Pentapolin with the 
naked arm, to advance in person to the charge of 
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the flock of sheep, stood mote confounded than 
Oldbuck at this sudden escapade of his nephew. 

Is the devil in him/’ was his first exclamation, 

to go to disturb the brute that was never think- 
ing of him !” — Then elevating his voice^ Hector 
— nephew — fool — let alone the Phocn — ^let alone 
the Phoca — they bite, I tell you, like furies. — He 
minds me no more than a post — there-^there they 
are at it — Gad, the Phoca has the best of it ! I 
am glad to see it,” said he, in the bitterness of his 
heart, though really alarmed for his nephew’s safety; 

I am glad to see it, with all my heart and spirit.” 

In truth, the seal, finding her retreat intercepted 
by the liglit-footed soldier, confronted him man- 
fully, and having sustained a heavy blow without 
Injury, she knitted licr brows, as is the fashion 
of tlie animal when incensed, and making use at 
once of her fore paws and her unwieldy strength, 
wrenched the weapon out of the assailant’s hand, 
overturned him on the sands, and scuttled away 
into the sea without doing him any farther injury. 
Captain MTntyre, a good deal out of countenance 
at the issue of Lis exploit, just rose in time to re- 
ceive the ironical congratulations of his uncle, upon 
a single combat, worthy to be commemorated by 
Ossian himself, “ since,” said the Antiquary, ‘‘ your 
magnanimous opponent hath fled, though not upon 

eagle’s wings, from the foe that was low^ Egad, 

she wallopped away with all tlic grace of triumph. 
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and has carried my stick oflp also, by way of spoUa 
opima^ 

McIntyre had little to answer for himself, ex- 
cept that a Highlander could never pass a deer, a 
seal, or a salmon, where there was a possibility of 
having a trial of skill with them, and that he had 
forgot one of his arms was in a sling* He also 
made his fall an apology for returning back to 
MonkbamSj, and thus escaped the farther raillery 
of his uncle, as well as his lamentations for his 
walking-stick. 

“ I cut it,” he said, in the classic woods of 
Hawthomden, when I did not expect always to 
have been a bachelor — I would not have given it 
for an ocean of seals — Hector, Hector ! — thy 
namesake was born to be th(^ prop of Troy, and 
thou to be the plague of Monkbams !” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tell me not of it^ friend — when the young weep, 
"i'heir tears ai ^ lukc-warm brine ; — from our old eyes 
Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of the North, 
Chilling the furrows of our wither’d cheeks. 

Cold as our hopes, and harden’d as our feeling — 
Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless— ours recoil. 

Heap the fair plain, and hlcaken all before us. 

Old Play, 


The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his 
pace, which had been retarded by these various dis- 
cussions, and the rencontre which had closed them, 
and soon arrived before the half-dozen cottages at 
IVIussel-crag. They now had, in addition to their 
usual squalid and uncomfortable appearance, the 
melancholy attributes of the house of mourning. 
The boats were all drawn up on the beach ; and, 
though the day was fine, and the season favourable, 
the chaunt, which is used by the fishers when at 
sea, was silen i, as well as the prattle of the chil- 
dren, and the shrill song of the mother, as she 
sits mending her nets by the door. A few of the 
neighbours, some in their antique and well-saved 
suits of black, others in their ordinary clothes, but 
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all bearing an expression of mournful sympathy 
with distress so sudden and unexpected, stood ga- 
thered around the door of Mucklebackit’s cottage, 
waiting till “ the body was lifted.” As the Laird 
of Monkbarns approached, they made way for him 
to enter, doffing their hats and bonnets as he pass- 
ed, with an air of melancholy courtesy, and he re- 
turned their salutes in the same manner. 

In the inside of the cottage was a scene, which 
our Wilkie alone could have painted, with that 
exquisite feeling of nature that charaetetizes his 
enchanting productions. 

The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden 
bedstead which the young fisher had occupied while 
alive. At a little distance stood the father, whose 
rugged weather-beaten countenance, shaded by 
his grizzled hair, had faced many a stormy night 
and night-like day. He was apparently revolving 
his loss in liis mind with that strong feeling of 
painful grief, peculiar to harsh and rough charac- 
ters, which almost breaks forth into hatred against 
the w^orld, and all that remain in it, after the be- 
loved object is withdrawn. The old man had made 
the most desperate efforts to save his son, and had 
only been withheld by main force from renewing 
them at a moment, when, without the possibility 
of assisting the sufferer, he must himself have pe- 
rished. All this apparently was boiling in his re- 
collection. His glance was directed sidelong towards 
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the coffin, as to an object on which he could not 
stedfastly look, and yet from which he could not 
withdraw his eyes. His answers to the necessary 
questions which were occasionally put to him, W£Te 
briefs harsh^ and almost fierce. His family had not 
yet dared to address to him a word, either of sytn^- 
pathy or consolation. His masculine wife, virago 
as she was, and absolute mistress of the family, as 
she justly boasted herself, on all ordinary occasions, 
was, hy tliis great loss, terrified into silence and 
submission, and compelled to hide from her hus^ 
band’s observation the bursts of her female sorrow. 
As he had rtjectcxl food ever since the disaster had 
happened, not daring herself to approach him, she 
had that nioniing, with affectionate artifice, em- 
ployed the youngest and favourite child to present 
her husband with some nourishment* His first ac- 
tion was to push it from him with an angry vio- 
lence, that frightened the child ; his next, to snatch 
up the boy and devour him with kisses. “^Ye’ll 
be a bra’ fallow an ye be spared, Patie, — but ye’ll 
never — never can be — ^what he was to me ! — He 
has sailed the coble wi’ me since he Was ten years 
auld, and there wasna the like o’ him drew a net 
betwixt this and Huchan-ness — They say folks 
maun submit — I shall try.” 

And he had been silent from that moment un- 
til compelled to answer the necessary questions we 
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have already noticed. Such was the disconsolate 
state of the father. 

In another comer of the cottage, her face cover- 
ed by iier apron, which was flung over it, sat the 
mother, the nature of her grief sufficiently indica- 
ted, by the wringing of her hands, and the convul- 
sive agitation of the bosom which the covering could 
not conceal. Two of her gossips, officiously whis- 
pering into her ear the common-place topic of re- 
signation under irremediable misfortune, seemed as 
if they were endeavouring to stun the grief which 
they could not console. 

The sorrow of the children was mingled with 
wonder at the preparations they beheld around 
them, and at the unusual display of wheaten bread 
and wine, which the poorest peasant, or fisher, of- 
fers to the guests on these mournful occasions ; and 
thus their grief for their brother’s death was almost 
already lost in admiration of tiie splendour of his 
funeral. 

But the figure of the old grandmother was the 
most remarkable of the sorrowing group. Seated 
on her accustomed chair, with her usual air of apa- 
thy, and want of interest in what surrounded her, 
she seemed every now and then mechanically to re- 
sume tlic motion of twirling her spindle — then to 
look towards her bosom for the tlistaff, although 
both had been laid aside — She would then cast her 
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eyes about as if surprised at missing the usual im- 
plements of her industry, and appear caught by the 
black colour of the gown in which they had dressed 
her, and embarrassed by the number of persons by 
whom she was surrounded — then, finally, she would 
raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix her eyes 
upon the bed which contained the cofliu of her 
grandson, as if she had at once, and for the first 
time, acquired sense to comprehend her inexpressi- 
ble calamity. These alternate feelings of embar- 
rassment, wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed each 
other more than once upon her tor}:)id features. But 
she spoke not a word, neither had she shed a tear ; 
nor did one of the family understand, either from 
look or expression, 4o what extent she comprehend- 
ed the uncommon bustle around her. So she sat 
among the funeral assembly like a connecting link 
between the surviving mourners and the dead corpse 
whicli they bewailed — a being in whom the light 
of existence was already obscured by the encroach- 
ing shadows of death. 

W hen Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, 
he was received by a general and silent inclination 
of the head, and, according to the fashion of Scot- 
land on such occasions, udne and spirits and bread 
were offered round to the guests. Elspeth, as these 
refreshments were presented, surprised and startled 
the whole company by motioning to the person who 
bore them to stop ; then, taking a glass in her hand. 
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she rose up, and, as the smile of dotage played upon 
her shrivelled features, she pronounced with a hol- 
low and tremulous voice, Wishing a’ your healths, 
sirs, and often may we hac such merry meetings/’ 
All shrunk from the ominous pledge, and set 
down the untasted liquor with a degree of shudder- 
ing horror, which will not surjuise those who know 
how many superstitions arc still common on such 
occasions among tlic Scottish vulgar. But, as the 
old woman tasted the liquor, she suddenly exclaim- 
ed with a sort of sliriek, What’s this? — this is 
wine— “how should there be wine in my son’s house? 
— -Aye,” she continued, witli a suppressed groan, 
I mind the sorrowful cause now,’' and, dropping 
the glass from her hand, she stood a moment ga- 
zing fixedly on the bed in which the coffin of her 
grandson was deposited, and then sinking gradual- 
ly into her seat, she covered her eyes and forehead 
with her withered and pallid hand. 

At this moment the clergyman entered the cot- 
tage. Mr Blattergowl, though a dreadful proser, 
particularly on the subject of augmentations, locali- 
ties, tiends, and overtures in that session of the 
General Assembly, to which, unfortunately for his 
auditors, he chanced to act as moderator, was never- 
theless a good man, in the old Scottish presbyte- 
rian phrase, God-ward and man-ward. No divine 
was more attentive in visiting the sick and afflict- 
ed, in catechizing the youth, in instructing the ig- 
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ncrant, and in reproving the ernng. And hence, not- 
withstanding impatience of his prolixity and preju- 
dices, personal or professional, and notwithstanding, 
moreover, a certain habitual contempt for his under- 
standing, especially on affairs of genius and taste, 
on wliicli lilattergowd was apt to be diffuse, from 
his hope of one day fighting his way to a chair of 
rhetoric or belles lettres, — notwithstanding, I say, 
all the prejudices excited against him by these cir- 
cumstances, our friend the Antiquary looked with 
great regard and respect on the said Blattergowl, 
though I own he could seldom, even by his sense 
of decency and the remonstrances of his w^oman- 
kind, be hounded out, as he called it, to hear him 
preach. But he regularly took shame to himself 
»for his absence when Blattergowl came to JMonk^ 
barns to dinner, to which he was always invited of a 
Sunday, a mode of testifying his respect which the 
proprietor probably thought fully as agreeable to 
the clergyman, and rather more congenial to his 
own habits. 

To return from a digression w hich can only serve 
to introduce the honest clergyman more particular- 
ly to our readers, Mr Blattergowl had no sooner 
entered the hui, and received the mute and melan- 
choly salutations of the company whom it contain- 
ed, than he edged himself towards the unfortunate 
father, and seemed to endeavour to slide in a few 
words of condolence or of consolation. But the 
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old man was incapable as yet of receiving either ; 
he nodded, however, gruffly, and shook the clergy- 
man’s hand in acknowledgment of his good inten- 
tions, but was either unable or unwilling to make 
any verbal reply. 

The minister next passed to the mother, moving 
along the floor as slowly, silently, and gradually, as 
if he had been afraid that the ground would, like 
unsafe icx^, break beneath his feet, or that the first 
echo of a footstep was to dissolve some magic spell, 
and plunge the hut, with all its inmates, into a 
subterranean abyss. The tenor of what he had said 
to the poor woman could only be judged by her an- 
swers, as, half-stifled by sobs ill-repressed, and by 
the covering which she still kept over her counte- 
nance, she faintly^ answered at each pause in his 
speech — “ Yes, sir, yes! — Ve’re very gude — ye’re 
very gude ! — Nae doubt, nae doubt ! — It’s our duty 
to submit! — But, O dear, my poor Stecnie, the 
pride o’ my very heart, that was sae handsome and 
comely, and a help to his family, and a comfort to 

us a’, and a pleasure to a’ that lookit on him ! O 

my bairn, my bairn, my bairn ! what for is thou 
lying there, and eh ! what for am I left to greet for 
ye !” 

There was no contending with this burst of sor- 
row and natural affection. Oldbuck had repeated 
recourse to his snuff-box to conceal the tears which, 
despite his shrewd and caustic temper, were apt to 
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start on such occasions. The female assistants 
whimpered, the men held their bonnets to their 
face‘s, and spoke apart with each other. The cler- 
gjnnan, * meantime, addressed his ghostly consola- 
tion to the aged grandmother. At first she listened, 
or seemed to listen, to what he said, with the apa- 
thy of her usnal unconsciousness. But as, in press- 
ing this theme, he approached so near to her car, 
that the sense of his words became distinctly intel- 
ligible to her, though unheard by those who stood 
more distant, her countenance at once assumed that 
stern and expressive cast which cliaracterized her 
intervals of intelligence. She drew up her head 
and body, sliook lier head in a manner that showed 
at least impatience, if not scorn of his counsel, and 
waved her hand slightly, but with a gesture so ex- 
pressive, as to indicate to all who witnessed it a 
marked and disdainful rejection of the ghostly con- 
solation proffered to her. The minister stepped 
back as if repulsed, and, by lifting gently and drop- 
ping his hand, seemed to show at once wonder, sor- 
row, and compassion for her dreadful state of mind. 
The rest of the company sympathized, and a sti- 
fled whisper went through them, indicating how 
much her desperate and determined manner im- 
pressed them with awe and even horror. 

In the mean time the funeral company was com- 
pleted, by the arrival of one or two persons who 
had been expected from Fairport. The wine and 
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spirits again circulated, and the dumb show of 
greeting was anew interchanged. The grandame 
a second time took a glass in her hand, drank its 
contents, and exclaimed, with a sort of laugh, — 
‘‘ Ha ! ha ! I hae tasted wine twice in ae day — 
Whan did I that before, think ye, cummers? — 
Never since” 

And tlic transient glow vanishing from her coun- 
tenance, she set the glass down, and sunk upon the 
settle from whence she had risen to snatch at it. 

As the general amazement subsided, Mr Old-, 
buck, whose heart bled to witness what he consi- 
dered as the errings of the enfeebled intellect strug- 
gling with the torpid chill of age and of sorrow, 
observed to the clergyman that it was time to pro- 
ceed to the ceremony. The father wns incapable 
of giving directions, but the nearest relation of the 
family made a sign to the carpenter, who in such 
cases goes through the duty of the undertaker, to 
proceed in his office. The creak of the screw-nails 
presently announced that the lid of the last man- 
sion of mortality was in the act of being secured 
above its tenant. The last act which separates us 
for ever, even from the mortal rcli(pies of the per- 
son wc assemble to mourn, has usually its effect 
upon the most indifferent, selfish, and hard-hearted. 
With a spirit of contradiction, which we may be 
pardoned for esteeming narrow-minded, the fathers 
of the Scottish kirk rejected, even on this most so- 
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leiTiTi occasion j tlie form of an address to the Divi- 
nity, lest they should be thought to give counte- 
nance to the rituals of Rome or of England. With 
much better and more liberal judgment, it is the 
present practice of most of the Scottish clergymen 
to seize this opportunity of offering a prayer, and 
exhortation, suitable to make an impression upon 
the living, while they are yet in the very presenco 
of the reliques of him, whom they have but lately 
seen such as they themselves, and who now is juch 
as they must in* their time become. But thi^i de- 
cent and praiseworthy practice was not adopted at 
the time of which I am treating, or, at least, Mr 
Blattergowl did not act upon it, and the ceremony 
proceeded without any devotional exercise. 

The coffin, covered with a pall, and supported 
upon handspikes by the nearest relatives, now only 
waited the father to support the head, as is custom- 
ary. Two or tlvec of these privileged persons spoke 
to him, but he only answered by shaking his hand 
and his head in token of refusal. "V\^ith better in- 
tention than judgment, the friends, who considered 
this as an act of duty on the part of the living, and 
of decency tov^ards the deceased, would have pro- 
ceeded to enforce their request, had not Oldbuck 
interfered between the distressed father and his 
well-meaning tonnentors, and informed them, that 
he himself, as landlord and master to the deceased, 

VOE. V. * c 
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would carry his head to the grave.” In spite of 
the sorrowful occasion, the hearts of the relatives 
swelled within them at so marked a distinction on 
the part of the Laird ; and old Ailison Brock, who 
was present among other fish-women, swore al- 
most aloud, ‘‘ His honour Monkbams should never 
want sax warp of oysters in the season, (of whigh 
fish he was understood to be fond,) if she should 
gang to sea and dredge for them hersel, in the foul- 
est vrind that ever blew.” And such is the temper 
of the Scottish common people, that, by this in- 
stance of compliance with their customs, and re- 
spect for their persons, Mr Oldbuck gained more 
popularity than by all the sums which he had yearly 
distributed in the parish for pui’poses of private or 
general charity. 

The sad procession now moved slowly forward, 
preceded by the beadles, or saulies, witli their ba- 
tons, — ^miserable-looking old men, tottering as if 
on the edge of that grave to which they were mar- 
shalling another, and clad, according to Scottish 
guise, with threadbirc black coats, and hunting- 
caps, dexiorated with rusty crape. JVIonkbarns would 
probablyhave remonstrated against this superfluous 
expence, had he been consulted ; but, in doing so, 
he would have given more offence tlian he gained 
popularity by condescending to ixTform the office 
of chief mounier. Of this he was quite aware, and 
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wisely withheld rebuke, where rebuke and advice 
would have been equally unavailing. In truth, the 
Scoiitish peasantry arc still infected with that rage 
for funeral ceremonial, which once distinguished 
the grandees of the kingdom so much, that a sump- 
tuary law was made by the Parliament of Scotland 
for the purpose of restraining it ; and I have known 
many in the lowest stations, who have denied them- 
selves not merely the comforts, but almost the ne- 
cessaries of life, in order to save such a sum of mo- 
ney as might enable their surviving friends to bury 
them like Christians, as they termed it ; nor could 
their faitliful executors be prevailed upon, though 
equally' necessitous, to turn to the use and mainte- 
nance of the living, the; money vainly wasted upon 
the interment of the dead. 

'^rhe procession to the church-yard, at about half- 
a-mile’s distance, was made with the mournful so- 
lemnity usual on these occasions, — the body was 
consigned to its parent earth, — and when the la- 
bour of the grave-diggers had filled up the trench^ 
and covered it with fresh sod, Mr Oldbuck, taking 
liis hat olf, saluted the assistants, who had stood by 
in melancholy silence, and with that adieu dispersed 
the mourners. 

The clergyman offered our Antiquary his com- 
pany to walk homeward ; but Mr Oldbuck had 
been so much struck with the deportment of the 
fisherman and his mother, that, moved by compp^s- 
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sion, and J)erliaps al«o, in some degree, by that cu- 
riosity which induces us to seek out even what gives 
us pain to witness, he preferred a solitary walk by 
the coast, for the purpose of agaip visiting the cot- 
tage as he passctl. 
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CHAPTER III. 


What ifi this secret sin, tliis untold talc. 

That art cannot extract, nor jn'iianco cleanse? 

Her muscles hold their place ; 

Nor discoin^wsed, nor formed to steadiness. 

No sudden tlusliing, and no faultcring lip. 

Mysterious Mother. 


The coffin had been borne frdm the place where 
it rested. The mounicrs, in regular gradation, ac- 
cording to their rank or their relationship to the 
deceased, had filed from the cottage, while the 
younger male children were led along to totter af- 
ter the bier of tlieir brother, and to view with 
wonder a ceremonial which they could hardly com- 
prehend. The female gossips next rose to depart, 
and, with consideration for the situation of the pa- 
rents, carried a long with them the girls of the fami- 
ly, to give the unhappy pair time and opportunity 
to open their hearts to each other, and soften their 
grief by communicating it. But their kind in- 
tention was without efp^ct. The last of tJiem had 
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darkened the entrance of the cottage, as she went 
out, and drawn the door softly behind her, when the 
father, first ascertaining by a hasty glance that no 
stranger remained, started up, clasped his. hands 
wildly above his head, uttered a cry of the despair 
which he had hitherto repressed, and, in all the im- 
potent impatience of grief, half rushed half stag- 
gered forward to the bed on which the coffin had 
been deposited, threw himself down upon it, and 
smothering, as it were, his head among the bed- 
clotlies, gave vent to the full passion of his sorrow. 
It w^as in vain tliat the wretched mother, terrified 
by the vehemence of her husband’s affliction — afflic- 
tion still more fearful as agitating a man of hard- 
ened manners and a robust frame — suppressed her 
own sobs and tears, and, pulling him by the skirts 
of his coat, implored him to rise and remember, 
that, though one was removed, he had still a wife 
and children to comfort and support. The appeal 
came at too early a period of his anguish, and wavS 
totally unattended to; he continued to remain 
prostrate, indicating, by sobs so bitter and violent 
that they shook the bed and partition against 
which it rested, by clenched hands w Inch grasped 
the bed-clothes, and by the vehement and convul- 
sive motion of his legs, how deep and how terrible 
was the agony of a father’s sorrow. 

O, what a day is this ! what a day is this !” said 
the poor mother, her womanish affliction already 
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exhausted by sobs and tears, and now almost lost 
in terror for the state in which she beheld her 
husband ; O, what an hour is this ! and nae- 
body to help a poor lone woman — O, gudemither, 
could ye but speak a word to him ! — ^wad ye but 
bid him be comforted !” 

To her astonishment, and even to the increase 
of her fear, her husband’s mother heard and ansv/er- 
ed tlie appeal She rose and walked across the 
floor without support, and without much appai'ent 
feebleness, and standing by the bed on which her 
son had extended himself, she said, “ Rise up, my 
son, and sorrow not for him that is beyond sin and 
sorrow and temptation — Sorrow is for those that 
remain in this vale of sorrow and darkness — I, wha 
(linna sorrow, and wha canna sorrow, for ony ane, 
hae inaist need that ye should a’ sorrow for me.” 

The voice of his mother, not heard for years as 
taking part in the active duties of life, or offering 
advice or consolation, produced its effect upon her 
son. He assumed a sitting posture on the side of 
the bed, and his appearance, attitude, and gestures, 
changed from those of angry despair to deep grief 
and dejection. The grandmother retired to her 
nook, the mother mechanically took in her hand 
her tattered Bible, and seemed to read, though her 
eyes were drowncki with tears. 

They were thus occupied, when a loud kn(>ck was 
heard at the door. 
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Hegh sirs !” said the poor mother, wha is it 
that can be coming in that gate e’enow ? — They 
canna hae heard o’ our misfortune. I’m sure.” 

The knock being repeated, she rose and opened 
the door, saying querulously, Whatna gait’s that 
to disturb a sorrowfu’ house ?” 

A tall man in black stood before her, whom she 
instantly recognised to be Lord Glenallan. 

“ Is there not,” he said, ‘‘ an old woman lodging 
in *this or one of the neighbouring cottages, called 
Elspeth, who was long resident at Craigburnfoot 
of Glenallan ?” 

It’s my gudemither, my lord,” said Margaret ; 
** but she canna see ony body e’enow — Ohon ! we’re 
dreeing a sair weird — ^we hae had a heavy dispen- 
sation !” 

‘‘ God forbid,” said Lord Glenallan, that I 
should on light occasion disturb your sorrow — but 
my days are numbered — your mother-in-law is in 
the extremity of age, and, if I see her not to-day, 
we may never meet on this side of time.” 

And what wad, ye see at an auld woman, 
broken down wi’ age and sorrow and heartbreak ? 
— ^Gentle or semple shall not darken my doors the 
day my bairn’s been carried out a corpse.” 

While she spoke thus, indulging the natural 
irritability of disposition and profession, which be-r 
gan to mingle itself in some degree with her grief 
when its first uncontrouled bursts were gone by. 
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she hold the door about oiic-thJrd part open, and 
placed herself in the gap, as if to render the visi- 
tor’s entrance impossible* But the voice of her 
husband was heard from within — ‘‘ Wha*s that, 
Maggie ? what for are ye stocking them out ? — 
let them come in — it doesna signify an auld rope’s 
end wha’ comes in or wha’ gaes out o’ this house 
frae this time forward.” 

The woman stood aside at her husband’s com- 
mand, and pennitted Lord Glenallan to enter the 
liut. The dejection exhibited in his broken frame 
and emaciated countenance, formed a strong con- 
trast with the effects of grief, as they were display- 
ed in the rude and weatherbeaten visage of the 
fisherman, and the masculine features of his wife. 
He approached the old woman as she was seated 
on her usual settle, and asked her, in a tone as 
audible as his voice could make it, ‘‘ Are you Els- 
peth of the Craigbumfoot of Glenallan ?” 

“ Wha Is it that asks about the unhallowed re- 
sidence of that evil woman ?” was the answer re- 
turned to his query. 

" The unhappy Earl of Glenallan.” 

‘‘ Earl — Earl of Glenallan !” 

He who Was called William Lord Geraldin,” 
said the Earl ; and whom his mother’s death has 
made Earl of Glenallan.” 

“ Open the bole,” said the old woman firmly 
and.hastily to her daughtcr-in-law, open the bole 
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wi’ speed, that I may see if this be the right I^rd 
Geraldin — the son of my mistress — him that I re- 
ceived in my arms within the hour after he was 
bom — ^him that has reason to curse me that I did- 
na smother him before the hour was past !” 

The window, which had been shut, in order that 
a gloomy twilight might add to the solemnity of 
the funeral meeting, w^as opened as she command- 
ed, and threw a sudden and strong light through 
the smoky and misty atmosphere of the stifling 
cabin. Falling in a stream upon the chimney, 
the rays illuminated, in the way that Rembrandt 
would have chosen, the features of tlic unfortunate 
nobleman, and those of tlic old sybil, who now, 
standing upon her feet, and holding him by one 
hand, peered anxiously in his features with her 
liglit-bluc eyes, and holding her long and wither- 
ed fore-finger within a small distance of his face, 
niovc‘d it slowly as if to trace the outlines, and re- 
concile what she recollected w ith that she now be- 
held. As she finished her scrutiny, she said, with 
a deep sigh, If s a sair — sair change — and wha’s 
fault is it ? — hut that’s written down where it will 
be remembered — it’s written on tablets of brass 
with a pen of steel, where all is recorded that is 
done in the flesh. — And what,” she said, after a 
pause, what is I^ord Geraldin seeking from a 
pair auld creature like me, that's dead already, and 
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only belangs sae far to the living that she-isna yet 
laid in the moulds ?” 

Nay,” answered Lord Glenallaii, ‘‘ in the name 
of Heaven, why was it.that you requested so ur- 
gently to see me ? and why did you back your re- 
quest by sending a token, which you knew well I 
dared not refuse ?” 

As he spoke thus, he took from his purse the 
ring which Edic Ochiltree had delivered to him at 
GlenallanJiousc. The sight of this token produced 
a strange and instantaneous effect upon the old 
woman. The palsy of fear was immediately added 
to' that of age, and she began instantly tq search 
her pockets with the tremulous and hasty agitation 
of one who becomes first apprehensive of having 
loi-t something of great importance — then, as if 
convinced of the reality of her fears, she turned to 
the Earl, and demanded, And how came ye by 
it, then ? — how came ye by it ? — I thought I had 
kept it sae securely — what will the Countess say ?” 

“ You know,” said the Earl, ‘‘ at least you must 
have heard, that my mother is dead.” 

“ Dead ! arc ye no imposing upon me ? has she 
left a’ at last, lands and lordship and lineages ?” 

All, all,” said the Earl, as mortals must 
leave all human vanities.” 

. ‘‘ I mind now,” answered Elspcth, I heard of 

it before ; but there has been sic distress in our 
house since, and my memory is sae muckle im- 
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paired--— But ye are sure your mothel*, the Lady 
Countess, is gane hame ?” 

The Earl again assured her that her former 
mistress was no more. . 

‘‘ Then,” said Elspeth, ‘‘ it shall burden my 
mind nae langer ! — When she lived^ wha dared 
to speak what it would hae displeased her to hae 
had noised abroad ? — But she’s gane — and I will 
confess all.” 

Then, turning to her son and daughter-in-law, 
she commanded them imperatively to quit the 
house, and leave Lord Geraldin (for so she still 
called him) alone with her. But Maggie Muckle- 
backit, her first burst of grief being over, was by 
no means disposed in her own house to pay passive 
obedience to the commands of her inother-in-law, 
an authority which is peculiarly obnoxious to per- 
sons in her rank of life, and which she ^ was the 
more astonished at hearing revived, when it seemed 
to have been so long relinquished and forgotten. 

‘‘ It was an unco’ thing,” she said, in a grumb- 
ling tone of voice, — for the rank of Lord Glenal- 
lan was somewhat imposing — it was an unco’ 
thing to bid a mother leave her ain house wi’ the 
tear in her e’e, the moment her eldest son had been 
Ciirried a corpse out at the door o’t.'” 

The fisherman, in a stubborn and sullen tone, • 
added to the same putpose, ‘‘ This is nae day for 
your atild warld stories, mother — My lord, if he 
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be a lord, may ca’ some other ilay-^or hp may 
speak out what he has gotten to say if he likes it 
— There’s nane here will think it worth their while 
to listen to him or you either. But neither for 
laird or loon, gentle or semple, will I leave niy ain 
house to pleasure ony body on the very day my 
poor”-^ 

Here his voice choked, and he could proceed no 
farther ; but as he had risen when Lord Glenallan 
came in, and had since remained standing, he now 
threw himself ‘doggedly upon a scat, and remained 
in the sullen posture of one who was determined to , 
keep his word. 

But the old woman, whom this crisis seemed to 
repossess in all those powers of mental superiority 
with which she had once been eminently gifted, 
arose, and, advancing towards him, said with a so- 
lemn voice, ‘‘ My son, as ye wad shun hearing of 
your mother’s sjiame^— as yc wad not willingly be 
a witness of her guilt, -^as ye wad deserve her bless- 
ing and avoid her curse, I charge ye, by the body 
that bore and that nursed yc, to leave me at free- 
dom to speak with Lord Geraldin, what nae mor- 
tal ears but his ain m^un listen to. Obey my words, 
that when yc lay the moulds on my head, (and O, 
that the day were come!) ye may remember this 
hmx without the reproach of having disobeyed the 
last earthly command that ever your mother wared 
on you.” 
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The terms of this solemn charge revived in the 
fisherman^s heart the habit of instinctive obedience, 
in which his mother had trained him up, and to 
which he had submitted implicitly while her powers 
of exacting it remained entire. The recollection 
mingled also with the prevailing passion of the mo- 
ment ; for, glancing his eye at the bed on which 
the dead body had been laid, he muttered to him- 
self, “ He never disobeyed me^ in reason or out o’ 
reason, and what for should I vex her Then, ta- 
lcing his reluctant spouse by the arm, he led her 
gently out of the cottage, and latched the door be- 
hind them as he left it. 

As the unhappy parents withdrew, Tiord Glen- 
allan, to prevent the old woman from relapsing into 
her kthargy, again pressed her on the subject of 
the communication whicli she proposed to make to 
him. 

“ Ye will have it sune enough,:’ she replied; 

“ my mind’s clear enough now, and tJicrc is not 

I think there is not^ — a chance of my forgetting 
what 1 have to say. My dwelling at Craigbum- 
foot is before my ocn, as it were present in reality 
— the green hank, just where the bum met wi’ the 
sea the tw^a little barks, wi’ their sails furled, ly-* 
ing in the natural cove wliich it formed— the high 
cliff that joined it with the pleasure-grounds of the 
house of Glcnallan, and hung right ower the stream 

All ! yes, 1 may forget that I had a husband and 
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have lost him — that I hae hi^t ane alive of our four 
fair sons — that misfortune upon misfortune has de- 
voured our ill-gotten wealth — that they carried the 
corpse of my son’s eldest-born frae the house this; 
morning — ^But I never can forget the days 1 spent 
at bonny Craigburnfoot !” 

You were a favourite of my mother,” said Lord 
Glenallan, desirous to bring her back to the point, 
from which she was wandering. 

‘‘*1 was, I was, — ye ncedna mind me o’ that. 
She brouglit me up abunc my station, and wi’ 
knowledge mail* than my fellows — but, like the 
tem])ter of aiild, wi’ the knowledge of gude she; 
taught me the knowledge of evil.” 

‘‘ For God’s sake, Flspeth,” said the astonished 
Earl, proceed, if you can, to explain the dread- 
ful hints you have thrown out !— I well know you 
are confident to one dreadful secret, which should 
split this rpof even to hear it named — but speak on 
farther.” 

“ I will,” she said, — I will — -just bear wi’ me for 
a little — and again she seemed lost in recollec- 
tion, but it was no longer tinged with imbecillity 
or apathy. She was now entering upon the topic 
which had long loaded her mind, and which doubt- 
less often occupied her whole soul at times when 
slie seemed dead to all around her. And I may 
add, as a remarkable fact, that such w as the in- 
tense operation of mental energy upon her physical • 
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powers and nervous system, that, notwithstanding 
her infirmity of deafiiess, each word that Lord 
Glenallan spoke during this remarkable conference, 
althoughin the lowest tone of horror or agony, fell as 
full and distinct upon Elspeth’s ear as it could have 
done at any period of her life. She spoke also her- 
self clearly, distinctly, and slowly, as if anxious that 
the intelligence she communicated should be fully 
understood ; concisely at the same time, and with 
none of the verbiage or circumlocutory additions 
natural to those of her sex and condition. In short, 
her language bespoke a better education, as well as 
an uncommonly firm and resolved mind, and a cha- 
racter of that sort from which great virtues or great 
rimes may be naturally expected. The tenor of 
lier communication is disclosed in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Remorse — she ne’er forsakes us — 

A bloodhound staunch — she tracks our rapid step 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy. 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us ; 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chill’d our joints. 
And maim’d our hope of combat, or of flight. 

We hear her deep-mouth’d bay, announcing all 
Of wrath and woe and punishment that bides us. 

Old Play. 


^ I NEED not tell you,” said the old woman, ad- 
dressing the Earl of Glenallan, that I was the 
favourite and confidential attendant of Joscelind, 
Countess of Glenallan, whom God assoilzie !” — 
(here she crossed herself) — and, I think farther, 
ye may not have forgotten, that I shared her regard 
for mony years. I returned it by the maist sincere 
attachment, but I fell into disgrace frae a trifling 
act of disobedience, reported to your mother by ane 
that thought, and she wasna wrang, that I was a 
spy upon her actions and yours.” 

‘‘ I charge thee, woman,” said the Earl, in a 
voice trembling with passion, “ name not her name 
in my hearing !” 

VOL. V. I) 
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I MUST,” returned the penitent firmly and 
calmly, “ or how can you understand me ?” 

The Earl leaned upon one of the wooden chairs 
of the hut, drew his hat over his face, clenched his 
hands together, set his teeth like one who summons 
up courage to undergo a painful operation, and 
made a signal to her to proceed. 

‘‘ I say, then,” she resumed, that my disgrace 
with my mistress was chiefly owing to Miss Eve- 
line Neville, then bred up in Glenallan-house as 
the daughter of a cousin -german and intimate 
friend of your father that was gane. There was 
muckle mystery in her history, but wha dared to 
enquire farther than the Countess liked to tell ? — 
All ii\ Glenallan-house loved Miss Neville — all 
but twa — your mother and mysei — we baith hated 
her.” 

“ God ! for what reason, since a creature so mild, 
so gentle, so formed to inspire affection, never walk- 
ed on this wretched world ?” 

“ It may hac been sae,” rcyoined Elspeth, but 
your mother hated a’ that cam of your father’s fa- 
mily — a’ but liimseL Her reasons related to strife 
which fell between them soon after her marriage ; 
the particulars are naething to this purpose. But, 
O, doubly did she hate Eveline Neville when she 
perceived that there was a growing kindness atween 
you and that unfortunate young leddy ! Ye mav 
mind that the Countess’s dislike didna gang far- 
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ther ?t first than just shewing o’ the cauld shouther 
—-at least it wasna seen farther : but at the lang 
run it brak out into such downright violence that 
Miss Neville was even fain to seek refuge at Knock- 
winnock castle with Sir Arthur’s leddy, wha (God 
sain her) was then wi’ the living.” 

You rend my heart by recalling these parti- 
culars — but go on, and may my present agony be 
accepted as additional penance for the involuntary 
crime !” 

She had been absent some months,” continued 
Elspcth, when I was ae night watching in my 
hut the return of my husband from fishing, and 
shedding in private those bitter tears that my proud 
spirit wrung frae me whenever I thought on my 
disgrace. The sneck was drawn, and the Countess, 
your mother, entered my dwelling- I thought I 
had seen a spectre, for, even in the height of my 
favour, this was an honour she had never done me, 
and she looked as pale and ghastly as if she had 
risen fra the grave. She sate down and wrung the 
draps from her hair and cloak, for the night was 
drizzling, and her walk had been through the plan- 
tations, that were a’ loaded with dew. I only men- 
tion these things that you may understand how 
weel that night lives in my memory, and weel it 
may. I was surprised to see her, but I durstna 
speak first, mair than if I had seen a phantom — 
Na, I durst not, my lord, I that hae seen mony 
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sights of terror, and never shook at them — Sae, 
after a silence, she said, ‘ Elspeth Cheyne, (for she 
always gave me my maiden name,) are not ye the 
daughter of that Reginald Cheyne, who died to 
save his master. Lord Glenallaii, on the field of 
ShcrifFmuir ?’ And I answered her as proudly as 
herscl nearly — ‘ As sure as you are the daiightcr 
of that Earl of Glenallan whom my father saved 
that day by his own death.’ ” 

Here she made a deep pause. 

And what followed?- — what followed? — For 

lieavcifs sake, good woman But why should I 

use that word ?- — ^Yet, good or bad, I command 
you to tell me.” 

“ And little I should value earthly command,” 
answered Elspeth, ‘‘ were there not a voice that has 
spoken to me, sleeping and waking, that drives me 
forward to tell this sad tale. — Aweel, my lord- — 
the Countess said to me, ‘ My son loves Eveline 
Neville— they arc agreed — they are plighted ; — 
should they have a son, my right over Glenallan 
merges — I sink, from that moment, from a Coun- 
tess into a miserable stipendiary dowager — I, who 
brought lands and vassals, and high blood and an- 
cient fame, to my husband, I must cease to be mis- 
tress when my son has an heir-male. But I care 
not for that — had he married any but one of the 
hated Nevilles I had been patient — But for them 
— that they and tlieir descendants should enjoy the 
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rights ?.nd honours of iny ancestors, goes through 
my heart like a two-edged dirk. And this girl 
— I detest her !’ — And I answered, for my heart 
kindled’ at her words, that her hate was equalled 
by mine.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed the Earl, in spite of his 
determination to preserve silence, — AVretebed 
woman ! what cause of hate could have arisen from 
a being so innocent and gentle ?” 

‘‘ I hated what my mistress hated, as was the 
use with the liege vassals of the house of Glenal- 
lan ; for though, my lord, I married under my 
degree, yet an ancestor of yours never went to the 
field of battle, but an ancestor of the frail, dement- 
ed, auld, useless wretch wha now speaks with you, 
carried his shield before him. — But that was not 
a’,” continued the beldame, her earthly and evil 
passions rekindling as she became heated in her 
narration ; that was not a’ — I hated Miss Eve- 
line Neville for her ain sake — I brought her frae 
England, and, during our whole journey, she geck- 
cd and scorned at my northern speech and habit, 
as her southland leddies and kimmers had done at 
the boarding-school as they ca’d it (and, strange as 
it may seem, she spoke of an affront offered by a 
heedless school-girl without intention, with a de- 
gree of inveteracy, which, at such a distance of time, 
a mortal offence would neither have authorised or 
excited in any well constituted mind) — ^Yes, she 
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scorned and jested at me — but let them that scorn 
the tartan fear the dirk !” 

She paused, and then went on. But I deny 
not that I hated her mair than she deserved. My 
mistress, the Countess, persevered and said, ‘ El- 
speth Cheyne, this unruly boy will marry with the 
false English blood — were days as they have been, 
1 could throw her into the Massymore of Glenal- 
Ian, and fetter him in the Keep of Strathbonnel — 
But these times are past, and the authority which 
the nobles of the land should exercise is delegated 
to quibbling lawyers and their baser dependants. 
Hear me, Elspeth Cheyne ! If you are your father’s 
daughter as I am mine, I will find means that they 
shall not marry — She walks often to that cliff that 
overhangs your dwelling to look for her lover’s boat, 
(ye may remember the pleasure ye then took on 
the sea, my lord) — let him find her forty fathom 
lower than he expects i’ — Yes ! — ye may stare and 
frown and clench your hand, but, as sure as I am 
to face the only Being 1 ever feaied, — and O that 
I had feared him mair ! — ^these were your mother’s 
words — what avails it to me to lie to you ? — But 

I wadna consent to stain my hand with blood. 

Then she said, ' By the religion of our holy Church 
they are ower dhb thegither. But I expect no- 
thing but that both will become heretics as well as 
disobedient reprobates,’ that was her addition to 
that argument — And then, as the fiend is ever 
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ower busy wi’ brains like mine, that are subtle be- 
yond their use and station, I was unhappily per- 
mitted to add — ‘ But they might be brought to 
think themselves sae sibb as no Christian law will 
permit their wedlock.’ ” 

Here the Earl of Glenallan echoed her words 
with a shriek so piercing, as almost to rend the 
roof of the cottage — Ah ! then Eveline Neville 
was not the — the” 

The daughter, ye would say, of your father ?” 
continued Elspeth-; No — be it a torment or be 
it a comfort to you — ken the truth, she was nae 
mair a daughter of your father’s house tlian I am.” 

“ Woman, deceive me not — make me not curse 
the memory of the parent I have so lately laid in 
the grave, for sharing in a plot the most cruel, the 
most infernal” 

Bethink ye, my Lord Geraldin, ere ye curse 
the memory of a parent that’s gane, is there none 
of the blood of Glenallan living, whose faults have 
led to this dreadfu’ catastrophe ?” 

‘‘ Mean you my brother ? — he, too, is gone,” 
said the Earl. 

No,” replied the sybil, I mean yoursel. Lord 
Geraldin. Had you not transgressed the obedience 
of a son by wedding Eveline Neville in secret while 
a guest at Knockwinnock, our plot might have se- 
parated you for a time, but would have left at least 
your sorrows without remorse to canker them — But 
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your ain conduct had put poison in the weapon that 
we threw, and it pierced you with the mail* force, 
because ye cam rushing to meet it. Had your mar- 
riage been a proclaimed and acknowledged action, 
our stratagem to throw an obstacle into your way 
that couldna be got ower, neither wad nor could 
hae been practised against ye.” 

Great Heaven !” said the unfortunate noble- 
man ; “ it is as if a film fell from my obscured 
eyes ! — Yes, I now well understand the doubtful 
hints of consolation thrown out by my wretched 
mother, tending indirectly to impeach the evidence 
of the horrors of which her arts had led me to be- 
lieve myself guilty.” 

“ She could not speak mair plainly,” answered 
Klspeth, “ without confessing her ain fraud, and 
she would have submitted to be torn by wild horses, 
rather than unfold what she had done ; and, if she 
had still li ved, so would I for her sake. They were 
stout hearts the race of Glenallan, male and female, 
and sac were a’ that in auld times cried their ga- 
thering-word of Chchnaben — they stood shouther 
to shouther — Nae man parted frae his chief for love 
of gold or of gain, or of right or of wrang. — The 
times arc changed, I hear, now.” 

The unfortunate nobleman was too much wrap- 
ped up in his own confused and distracting reflec- 
tions to notice the rude expressions of savage fi- 
delit), in which, even in the latest ebb of life, the 
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unhappy author of his misfortunes seemed to find 
a stern and stubborn source of consolation. 

‘‘ Great Heaven !” he exclaimed, I am then 
free from a guilt the most horrible with which man 
can be stained, and the sense of which, however 
involuntary, has wrecked my peace, destroyed my 
health, and bowed me down to an untimely grave. 
Accept,” he fervently uttered, lifting his eyes up- 
wards, accept my humble thanks ! — If I live mi- 
serable, at least I shall not die stained with that 
unnatural guilt ! — And thou — ^proceed if thou hast 
more to tell — -proceed while thou hast voice to speak 
it, and I have powers to listen.” 

Ves,” answered the beldame, “ the hour when 
you shall hear, and 1 shall speak, is indeed passing 
rapidly aAvay — .Death has crossed your brow with 
his finger, and I find his grasp turning every day 
caulder at my heart. — Interrupt me nae mair with 
exclamations and groans and accusations, but hear 
my talc to an end ! And then — if ye be indeed 
sic a Lord of Glenallan as I hae heard of in my 
day — make your merrymen gather the thorn, and 
the briar, and the green hollin, till they heap them 
as high as the house-riggin’, and burn ! burn ! burn ! 
the auld witch l^^lspeth, and a’ that can put ye in 
mind that sic a creatuie ever crawled upon the 
land !” 

Go on,” said the Earl, ‘‘ go on — I will not 
again interrupt you.” 
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He spoke in a half-suffocated yet determined 
voice, resolved that no irritability on his part should 
deprive him of this opportunity of acquiring proofs 
of the wonderful tale he then heard. But* Elspeth 
had become exhausted by a continuous narration 
of such unusual length ; the subsequent part of 
her story was more broken, and, though still dis- 
tinctly intelligible in most parts, had no longer the 
lucid conciseness which the first part of her narra- 
tive had displayed to such an astonishing degree. 
J^ord Glenallan found it necessary, when she had 
made some attempts to continue her narrative with- 
out success, to prompt her memory, by demanding, 
what proofs she could propose to bring of the truth 
of a narrative so different from that which she had 
originally told ? 

^ The evidence,” she replied, ‘‘ of Eveline Ne- 
ville’s real birth was in the Countess’s possession, 
with reasons for its being, for some time, kept pri- 
vate. They may yet be found, if she has not de- 
stroyed them, in the left-hand drawer of the ebony 
cabinet that stood in the dressing-room — these she 
meant to suppress for the time until you went 
abroad again, when she trusted, before your return, 
to send Miss Neville back to her ain country, or 
to get her settled in marriage.” 

But did you not shew me letters of my fa- 
ther’s, which seemed to me, unless my senses alto- 
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ccthei failed me in that horrible moment, to avow 
his relationship to — to the unhappy” 

''We did ; and, with my testimony, how could 
you doubt the fact, or her either ? — But we sup- 
pressed the true explanation of these letters, and 
that was, that your father thought it right the 
young leddy should pass for his daughter for a 
while, on account o’ some family reasons that were 
amang them.” 

" But wherefore, when you learned our union, 
was this dreadful artifice persisted in ?” 

"It w^asna,” she replied, " till Lady Glen:illan 
had communicated this fause tale that she suspect- 
ed ye had actually made a marriage — nor even then 
did you avow it sae as to satisfy her, whether the 
ceremony had in verity passed atween yc or no — 
But ye remember, O ye canna but remember weel, 
what passed in that awfu’ meeting !” 

" Woman ! you swore upon the gospels to the 
fact which you now disavow.” 

" I did, and I wad hae ta’en a yet mair holy 
pledge on it, if there had been ane — I wad not hae 
spared the blood of my body, or the guilt of my 
soul, to serve the house of Glenallan.” 

" Wretch ! do you call that horrid pequry, at- 
tended with consequences yet more dreadful — do 
you esteem that a service to the house of your be- 
nefactors ?” 
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“ I served her, wha was then the head of Glen- 
allan, as she required me to serve her. The cause 
was between God and her conscience — the manner 
between God and mine — She is gane to her ac- 
count, and I maun follow — Have I tauld you a’ ?” 

“ No,” answered I^ord Glenallan ; you have 
yet more to tell — you have to tell me of the death 
of the angel whom your perjury drove to despair, 
stained, as she tli ought herself, with a prime so 
horrible — Speak trutli — was that dreadful — was 
that horrible incident” — ^he could scarcely articu- 
late the words — “ was it as reported ? or was it an 
act of yet further, though not more atrocious crueL 
ty, inflicted by others ?” 

‘‘ 1 understand you,” said Elspeth ; but re- 
port spoke trutli — our false witness was indeed the 
cause, but the deed was her ain distracted act — On 
that fearfu’ disclosure, when ye rushed frae the 
Countess's presence, and saddled your horse, and 
left the castle like a fire-flaught, the Countess had- 
na yet discovered your private marriage ; she had- 
na fund out that the union, which she had framed 
this awfu’ tale to prevent, had e’en ta’en place. Ye 
fled from the house as if the fire o’ Heaven was 
about to fa’ upon it, and Miss Neville, atween rea- 
son and the want o’t, was put under sure ward 
But the ward sleep’t, and the prisoner waked — 
the window was open — the way was before her — 
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there was the cliff, and there was the sea ! — O, 
when will I forget that !” 

And thus died,” said the Earl, even so as 
was reported ?” 

No, my lord. I had gane out to the cove — 
the tide was in, and it flowed, as ye’ll remember, 
to the foot of that cliff — it was a great convenience 
that for my husband’s trade — Where am I wan- 
dering ? — I saw a white object dart frae the tap o’ 
the cliff like a sea-maw through the mist, and then 
a heavy flash and sparkle of the waters shewed me 
it was a human creature that had fa’en into the 
waves. I was bold and strong, and familiar with 
the tide. I rushed in and grasped her gown, and 
drew her out and carried her on my shouthers — I 
could hae carried twa sic then — carried her to my 
hut, and laid her on my bed. Neighbours cam and 
brought help — but the words she uttered in her 
ravings, when she got back the use of speech, were 
such, that 1 was fain to send them awa’, and get 
up word to Glenallan -house. The Countess sent 
down her Spanish servant Teresa — if ever there 
was a fiend on earth in human form, that woman 
was ane — She and I were to wRtch the unhappy 
leddy, and let no other person approach. God 
knows what Teresa’s part was to hae been — she 
tauld it not to me — ^but Heaven took the conclu- 
sion in its ain hand. The poor leddy ! she took 

the pangs of travail before her time, bore a male 

10 
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child, and died in the arms of me — of her mortal 
enemy ! — Aye, ye may weep — she was a sightly 
creature to see to — but think ye, if I didna mourn 
her then, that T can mourn her now ? — Na, na ! — 
I left Teresa wi’ the dead corpse and new-born 
l)abe, till I gaed up to take the Countess’s com- 
mands what was to be done. Late as it was, I ca’d 
her up, and she gar’d me ca’ up your brother” — 

“ My brother ?” 

“ Yes, Lord Geraldin, e’en your brother, that 
some said she aye wished to be her heir. At ony 
rate, he was the person maist concerned in the 
succession and heritance of the house of Glen- 
allan.” 

“ And is it possible to believe, tiicn, that my 
brother, out of avarice to grasp nt my inheritance, 
would lend himself to such a base and dreadful 
stratagem ?” 

“ Y our mother believed it,” said the old beldame 
with a fiendish laugh — it was nae plot of my 
making — but what they did or said I will not say, 
because I did not hear. Lang and sair they con- 
sulted in the black w ainscot dressing-room ; and 
when your brother passed through the room where 
I was waiting, it seemed to me (and I have often 
thought sae since syne) that the fire of hell was in 
his cheek and een. But he had left some of it 
with his mother at ony rate. She entered the 
room like a woman demented, and the first words 
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she spoke were, ‘ Elspeth Cheyne, did ye ever pull 
a new-budded flower ?’ I answered, as ye may be- 
lieve, that I often had ; ‘ then,’ said she, ‘ ye will 
ken the better how to blight the spurious and he- 
retical blossom that has sprung forth this night to 
disgrace my father’s noble house — See here — 
(and she gave me a golden bodkin) — ^ Nothing 
but gold must shed the blood of Glenallan. This 
child is already as one of the dead, and since thou 
^nd Teresa alone ken that it lives, let it be dealt 
upon as ye will answer to me !’ and she turned 
away in her fury, and left me with the bodkin in 
my hand. Here it is ; that and the ring of Miss 
Neville are a’ I hae preserved of my ill-gotten gear 
— for muckle was the gear I got. And weel hae 
I keepit the secret, but no for the gowd or gear 
either.” 

Her long and bony hand held out to Lord Glen- 
allan a gold bodkin, down which in fancy he saw^ 
the blood of his infant trickling. 

“ Wretch ! had you the heart ?” 

I kenna if I could hae had it or no. I re- 
turned to my cottage without feeling the ground 
that I trod on ; but Teresa and the child were gane 
— a’ that w as ali\ e was gane — naething left but the 
lifeless corpse.” 

“ And did you never learn my infant’s fate ?” 

“ I could but guess. I have tauld ye your mo- 
ther’s purpose, and I ken Teresa was a fiend. She 
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was never mair seen in Scotland, and I have heard 
that she returned to Ikt ain land. A dark curtain 
has fa’cn ower the past, and the few that witnessed 
ony part of it could only surmise something of se- 
duction and suicide. You yourself” 

“ I know — I know it all,” answered the Earl. 

‘‘ You indeed know all that I can say— And 
now, heir of (iienallan, can you forgive me ?” 

“ Ask forgiveness of (iod, and not of man,” skid 
the Karl, turning away. 

“ And how shall 1 ask of the pure and un- 
stained what is denied to me by a sinner like my- 
sel ? — If 1 hae sinned, hae I not suffered ? — Hae 
I had a day’s peace or an hour’s rest since these 
lang wet locks of hair first lay upon my pillow at 
Craigbunifoot ? — Has not iny house been burned, 
wi’ my bairn in the cradle ? — H as not my boats 
been wrecked when a’ others weatliered the gale ? 
— Has not a’ that were near and dear to me dree’d 
penance for my sin ? — Has not the fire had its 
share o’ them — the* winds had their j)art — the sea 
had her part ? — And oh !" (she added, with a 
lengthened groan, looking first upwards towards 
H eaven, and then bending her eyes on the floor) 
— “ Oh ! that the earth would take her part, that’s 
been lang lang wearying to be joined to it !” 

I^ord Cilenallan had reached the door of the cot- 
tage, but the generosity of his nature did not per- 
mit him to leave the unhappy w oman in this state 
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of desperate reprobation. God forgive thee, 

wretched woman,” he said, as sincerely as I do ! 
— turn for mercy to Him, who can alone grant 
mercy, and may your prayers he heard as if they 
were mine own ! — I will send a religious man.” 

]Va, na, nae priest ! nac priest !” she ejacu- 
lated ; and the door of the cottage opening as she 
spoke, prevented her from proceeding. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Still IP his dead hand clencliM remain the strinp^ 

That thrill his father's heart — e'en as the liinh^ 

J^opp’d od and laid in grave, retains, they tell ns, 

Strange coininerce with tlie mutilated stump, 

Whose nerves are twinging still in maim'd existence. 

Old Play.. 


The Antiquary, as we informed tlie reader in 
the end of chapter second, had shaken off the com- 
pany of worthy IVIr lilattergowl, although he of- 
fered to entertain him with an abstract of the ablest 
speech he had ever known in the tiend court, de- 
livered by the procurator for the church in the re- 
markable case of the parisli of (iatherem. Resist- 
ing this temptation, our senior preferred a solitary 
path, which again conducted him to the cottage of 
Mucklebackit. When he came in front of the 
fisherman’s hut, he observed a man working intent- 
ly, as if to repair a shattered boat which lay upon 
the beach, and, going up to him, was surprised to 
find it was Mucklebackit himself “ I am glad,” 
he said, in a tone of sympathy — “ 1 am glad. 
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SauiK^ers, that you feci yourself able to make this 
exertion.” 

And xvliat would ye have me to do,” answered 
the fisher grufiSy, unless I wanted to see four 
children starve, because ane is drowned ? It’s weel 
wi' you gentles, that can sit in the house wi’ hand- 
kerchers at your een when ye lose a friend ; but 
the like o’ us maun to our warks again, if our 
hearts were beating as hard as my hammer.” 

Witliout taking more notice of Oldbuck he pro- 
ceeded in his labour ; and the Antiquary, to whom 
the display of human nature under the influence 
of agitating passions was never indifferent, stood 
beside him, in silent attention, as if watcliing the 
progress of the work, lie observed more than once 
the mail s hard features, as if by the force of asso- 
ciation, prepare to accompany the sound of the saw 
and hammer with his usual symphony of a rude 
tune hummed or whistled, and as often a slight 
twitch of convulsive expression showed that, ere 
the sound was uttered, a cause for suppressing it 
rushed upon his mind. At length, when he had 
patched a considerable rent, and was beginning to 
mend another, his feelings appeared altogether to 
derange the povver of attention necessary for his 
work. The piece of wood which he was about to 
nail on was at first too long ; then he sawed it off 
too short ; then chose another equally ill adapted 
for the purpose. At length, throwing it down in 
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anger, after wiping his dim eye with his quivering 
hand, he exclaimed, “ There is a curse either on 
me or on this aiild black bitch of a boat, that I 
have hauled up high and dry, and patched and 
clouted sae mony years, that she might drown my 
poor Steenie at the end of them, an’ be d — d to 
her !” and he flung his hammer against the boat, 
as if she had been the intentional cause of his 
misfortune. Then recollecting himself, he added, 

Vet wliat needs ane be angry at her, that has 
neither soul nor sense ? — though I am no that 
muckle better inysel. She’s but a rickle o’ auld 
rotten deals nailed thegither, and warped wi’ the 
wind and tlie sea — and I am a dour carle, battered 
by foul weather at sea and land till I am maist as 
senseless as hersel. She maun be mended though 
again the morning tide — that’s a thing o’ neces- 
sity.” 

Thus speaking, he went to gather together his 
instruments and attem])t to resume his labour, but 
Oldbuck took him kindly by tlie arm. “ Come, 
come,” he said, “ Saunders, there is no work for 
you this day — I’ll send down Shavings the car- 
penter to mend the boat, and lie may put the day’s 
work into my account — and you had better not 
rise to-morrow, but stay to comfort your family 
under this dispensation, and the gardener will 
bring you some vegetables and meal from Monk- 
barns.” 
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I thank ye, Monkbanis,” answered the poor 
fisher ; “■ I am a plain-spoken man, and hac little 
to sr.y for mysel ; I might hae learned fairer fa- 
shions frac my mither lang syne, but I never saw 
miickle glide they did her ; however, I thank ye. 
Ye were aye kind and neighbourly, whatever folk 
says o’ your being near and (‘lose ; and I hae often 
said in thae times when they were ganging to raise 
up the puir folk against the gentles — I hac often 
said, ne'er a man should steer a hair touching to 
Moiikbarns while Steenie and I could wag a finger 
—and so said Steenie too. And, Monkbarns, 
when ye laid his head in the grave, (and mony 
thanks for tlie respect,) ye saw the mouls laid on 
an lionest lad that likit you weel, though he made 
little plirase about it,” 

Olrllmck, beaten from the pride of his affected 
cynic'ism, would not willingly have had any one by 
upon tliat occasion to quote to him his favourite 
maxims of the Stoic philosophy. The large drops 
fell fast froin his own eyes, as he begged the father, 
who \vas now melted at recollecting the bravery 
and genervous sentiments of his son, to forbear use- 
less sorrow, and led him by the arm towards his 
own home, where another scene awaited our Anti- 
quary. As he entered, the first person whom he 
beheld was Lord Glenallan. 

Mutual surpiise was in their countenances as 
they saluted each other, with haughty reserve on 
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the part of Mr Oldbuck, and embarrassment on 
that of the Karl. 

“ My Lord Glenallan, I think ?” said Mr Old- 
buck. 

“ Yes — ^mueli changed from what he was when 
he knew JNIr Oldbuck.’' 

“ I do not mean,” said the Antiquary, “ to in- 
trude upon your lordship — 1 only came to see this 
distressed family.” 

“ And you have found one, sir, who has still 
greater claims on your compassion.” 

“ My compassion ? Lord Glenallan cannot need 
nt?/ compassion — if Lord Glenallan could need it, 
1 think he would hardly ask it.” 

“ Our former acquaintance,” said the Earl 

“Is of such ancient date, my lord — was of such 
short duration, and was connecled with circumstan- 
ces so exquisitely painful, that I think we may dis- 
pense with renewing it.” 

So saying, the Antiquary turned away, and left 
the hut ; but 1 iord (ilenallan followed him into the 
open air, and, in s])ite of a hasty “ Good morning, 
my lord,” requested a few minutes conversation, 
and the favour of his advice h\ an important mat- 
ter. 

“ ^'our lordship will find many more capable 
to advise you, my lord, and hy whom your inter- 
course will be deemed an honour. For me, I am 
a man retired from business and the world, and not 
very fond ol raking up the past events of my use- 
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les:: life ; and forgive me if I say, 1 have particu- 
Jar pain in reverting to that period of it when I 

acted like a fool, and your lordship like” He 

stopped short. 

“ Inke a villain, you would say,” said I^ordOlen- 
allan, “ for such I must have a23peared to you.” 

‘‘ My lord — my lord, I have no desire to hear 
your shrift,” said the Antiquary. 

“ But, sir, if I can shew you that I am more sin- 
ned against than sinning — that I have been a man 
miserable beyond the power of description^ and who 
lookKS forward at this moment to an untimely grave 
iis to a liav en of rest, you will not refuse the confi- 
dence which, accepting your appearance at this cri- 
tical moment as a hint from Heaven, 1 venture thus 
to press on you.” 

Assiiredl}, my lord, 1 shall shun no longer 
the continuation of this extraordinary interview.” 

I must then recall to you our occasional meet- 
ing upwards of twenty years since at Knockwin- 
nock castle, and I need not remind you of a lady 
w ho was then a member of that family.” 

“ Tlie unfortunate Miss Kveline Neville, my 
lord — 1 remember it well.” 

“ T owards w horn you entertained sentiments” 

“ A ery different from those with which I before 
and since have regarded her sex ; her gentleness, 
her docility, her pleasure in the studies which I 
pointed out to her^ attached my affections more 
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than became my age (though that was not then 
much advanced,) or the solidity of iny character. 
But I need not remind your lordship of the va- 
rious modes in which you indulged your gaiety at 
the expence of an awkward and retired student, 
embarrassed by the expression of feelings so new to 
him, and I have no doubt that the young lady join- 
ed you in the well-deserved ridicule — It is the way 
of womankind. I have spoke at once to the painful 
circumstances of my addresses and their rejection, 
that your lordsliip may be satisfied every thing is 
full in my memory, and may, so far as I am con- 
cerned, tell your story without scruple or needless 
delicacy.” 

“ 1 will,” said Lord Glenallan ; ‘‘ but first let 
me say, you do injustice to the memory of the gen- 
tlest and kindest, as well as to the most unhappy 
of women, to suppose she could make a jest of the 
honest affection of a man like you. Frequently 
did she blame me, JSIr Oldhuck, for indulging my 
levity at your expence — ^may I now presume you 
will excuse the gay freedoms which tlien offended 
you ? — my state of mind has never since laid me 
under the necessity of ajmlogizing for the inadver-^ 
tencies of a light and happy temper.” 

“ My lord, you are fully pardoned,” said Mr 
Oldbuck. “ \ ou will be aware, that, like all others, 
I was ignorant at the time that 1 placed myself in 
competition with your lui’dship, and understood 
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tha^ Miss Neville was in a state of dependence 
which might make her prefer a competent inde- 
pendence and the hand of an honest man — But I 
am wasting time — I would I could believe that the 
views entertained towards her by others were as fair 
and honest as mine 

jNIr Oldbnck, you judge harshly.” 

“ Not without cause, my lord. When I only, 
of all the magistrates of this county, having nei- 
ther, lil^^ some of them, the honour to be connect- 
ed with your powerful family, nor, like others, the 
meam)css to fear it — when I made some enquiry 
into tlic manner of Miss Neville’s death — I shake 
you, my lord, but I must be plain — I do own I 
had ever)' reason to believe that she had met most 
Uiifair dealing, and had cither been imposed upon 
by a comitcrfeit marriage, or that very strong mea- 
sures had been adopted to stifle and destroy the 
evidence of a rc.il union. And I cannot doubt in 
iny own mind, that this cruelty on your lordship’s 
part, whetlu'r coining of your own free will, or pro- 
ceeding from tlie influence of the late Countess, 
])iirried tlie unfortunate young lady to the despe- 
rate act by wdiich her life w^as terminated.” 

“ You are d« reived, IVIr Oldbuck, into conclu- 
sions which are not just, however naturally they 
flow^ from the circumstances. Believe me, I respect- 
ed you even ivhen I was most embarrassed by your 
active attemj)ts to investigate our family misfor- 
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tunes. You shewed yourself more worthy of Miss 
Neville than I, by the spirit with which you per- 
sisted in vindicating her reputation even after her 
deatli. But the firm belief, that your well-meant 
efforts could only serve to bring to light a story too 
horrible to be detailed, induced me to join my iinr 
hapj)y mother in schemes to remove or destroy all 
evidence of the legal union which had taken place 
between Ev(*line and myself And now let ms sit 
down on this bank, for I feel unable to remain 
longer standing, and have tlie goodness to listen 
to the extraordinary discovery which I have this 
day made.” 

They sate down accordingly, and I^ord Glenal- 
lan briefly narrated his uidiappy family history — 
his concealed marriage — the horrible invention by 
which his mother had designed to render impossi- 
ble that union which had already taken place. He 
detailed tlie arts by which the Countess, liaving all 
the documents relative to Miss Neville’s birth in 
her hands, had produced those only relating to a 
period during which, for family reasons, his father 
had consented to own that young lady as his natu- 
ral daugliter, and shewed how impossible it was 
that lie could cither sus])ect or detect the fraud put 
upon him by his mother, and vouched by the oaths 
of her attendants, Teresa and Elspeth. I left 
my paternal mansion,” he concluded, ‘‘ as if the 
furies of hell had driven me forth, and travelled 
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with frantic velocity I knew not whither. Nor 
liave I the slightest recollection of what I did or 
whither I went, until I was discovered by my bro- 
ther. I will not trouble you with an account of 
my sick-bed and recovery, or how, long afterwards, 
I ventured to enquire after the sharer pf my mis- 
fortunes, and heard that her despair had found a 
dreadful remedy for all the ills of life. The first 
thing that roused me to thought was he^iring of 
your enquiries into tliis cruel business ; and you 
will hardly wonder, that, believing what I did be- 
lieve, 1 sliould join in those expedients to stop yonx 
iin estigation, which my brother and mother had 
actively commenced. The information which I 
ga\ e th(nn concerning the circumstances and wit- 
nesses of oiir private marriage enabled them to 
baffle }our zeal. The clergyman, therefore, and 
witnesses, as persons who had acted in the matter 
only to please the powerful heir of Glenallan, were 
accessible to his promises and threats, and were so 
provided for, that they had no objections to leave 
this country for another. Tor myself, Mr Old- 
buck,” ])nrsued tliis unhappy man, from that mo- 
nient I considered myself as blotted out of the book 
ol the living, a d as having nothing left to do with 
this world. My mother tried to reconcile me to 
life by ever) art — even by intimations which I can 
now^ intcl^wet as calculated to produce a doubt of 
the horrible tale she herself had fabricated. But I 

5 
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construed nil she said ns the fictions of maternal 
affection. — I will forbear all reproach — she is no 
more — and, as her wretched associate said, she 
knew not how the dart was poisoned, or how deep 
it must sink, wlien she threw' it from her hand. 
Bnt, Mr Oldbuck, if ever, during these twenty 
years, there crawled upon earth a li^ ing being de- 
serving of your pity, 1 have been that man. My 
food has not nourished me — my slee]) has not re- 
freshed me — my devotions have not comforted me 
— all that is cheering and necessary to man has 
been to me converted into poison. The rare and 
limited intercourse which I have held with others 
has been most odious to me. 1 felt as if I were 
bringing the contamination of unnatural and inex- 
pressible guilt among the gay and the innocent. 
There' have been moments when 1 had thoughts of 
another description — to plunge into the adventures 
of war, or to bra^ e tlie dangers of the traveller in fo- 
reign and barbarous climates — to mingle in political 
intrigue, or to retire to the stern seclusion of the 
anchorites of our religion — All these are thoughts 
which have alternat(‘ly passed through my mind, but 
each rccpiired an energy, which was mine no longer 
after the withering stroke I had received. I vege- 
tated on as I coidd in the same spot, — fancy, feel- 
ing, judgment, and health, gradually decaying, like 
a tree whose bark has been destroyed, — when first 
the blossoms fade, then the boughs, until its state 
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resembles the decayed and dyhm trunk that is now 
before you. Do you now pity and forgive me ?” 

My lord,” answered the Antiquary, much 
affected,- my pity — my forgiveness, you have not 
to ask, for your dismal story is of itself not only 
an ample excuse for whatever appeared mysterious 
in your conduct, but a narrative that miglit move 
your worst enemies (and I, my lord, was never of 
the number) to tears and to sympathy. liut per- 
mit me to ask what you now mean to do, and why 
you liave honoured me, whose opinion can be of 
little consc'quence, with your confidence on this 
occasion 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” answered the Karl, as I could 
never liave foreseen tlie nattire of that confession 
whicli I have heard this day, 1 need not say, that 
I had no formed plan of consulting you or any one 
upon affairs, the tendency jof which I could not 
even have suspected. But I am without friends, 
uiiiised to business, and, by long retirement, unac- 
quainted alike with the laws of the land and the 
habits of the living generation ; and where, most 
unexpectedly, 1 find myself immersed in the mat- 
ters of which I know least, I catch, like a drown- 
ing man, at thv first support that offers. You are 
that support, Mr Oldbuck. I have always heard 
you mentioned as a man of wasdom and intelli- 
gence I have known you myself as a man of a 
resolute and independent spirit — and there is one 
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circumstance/’ said he, which ought to combine 
us in some degree — our having paid tribute to the 
same excellence of character in poor Eveline. You 
offered yourself to me in my need, and you were 
already acquainted with the beginning of my mis- 
fortunes. To you, therefore, I have recourse for 
advice, for sympathy, for support.” 

“ You shall seek none of them in vain, my lord,” 
said Oldbiick, so far as my slender ability ex- 
tends ; and I am honoured by the preference, whe- 
ther it arises from choice or is prompted by cliancc. 
But this is a matter to be ripely considered. JNIay 
I ask what are your principal views at ])rescnt ?” 

To ascertain the fate of my child,” said the 
Earl, be the cmiscquenccs what they may, and 
to do justice to the honour of Eveline, which I 
have only j)crmittcd to be sus])ected to avoid dis- 
covery of the yet more horrible taint to which 1 
was made to believe it liable.” 

‘‘ And the memory of your mother?” 

“ Must bear its own burthen,” answered the 
Earl, with a sigh ; “ better that slie were justly 
convicted of deceit, should that be found necessa- 
ry, than that others should be unjustly accused of 
crimes so much more dreadful.” 

“ Then, my lord,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ our first 
business must be to ])ut the information of the old 
woman, Elspeth, into a regular and authenticated 
form.” 
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“ That,” said Lord Glciiallaii, “ will be at pre- 
sent, I fear, impossible — She is exhausted herself, 
and surrounded by her distressed family. To-mor- 
row, perhaps, when slic is alone — and yet I doubt, 
from her imperfect sense of right and wrong, whe- 
tlier she would speak out in an)^ one’s presence but 
my own — I too am sorely fatigued.” 

“ Tlien, my lord,” said the Antiquary, whom 
the interest of the moment elevated above points 
of expel ne and convenience, which had generally 
more than enough of wciglit with him, I would 
propost' to your lordship, instead of returning, fa- 
tigued as you arc, so far as to (xlenallan-house, or 
taking tin* more uncomfortable alternative of going 
to a bad inn .‘it J^^aiqiort, to alarm all the busy bo- 
dies of the town — I would propose^ I say, that you 
should he my guest at Monkbarns for this night — 
Ily to-morrow these poor people will have renewed 
tlieir out-of-doors vocation, for sorrow with them 
affords no respite from labour, and we will visit 
the old woman, Elspcth, alone, and take down her 
examination.” 

After a tormal apology for the encroachment. 
Lord Glenallan agreed to go with him, and un- 
derwent with pticience in their return home the 
w hole history of .fohn of the Girnell, a legend which 
IVlr Oldbuck was never known to spare any one 
who crossed his threshold. 
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The arrival of a stranger of such note, with two 
sadtUe horses and a servant in black, which servant 
had holsters on his saddle how% and a coronet upon 
the holsters, created a general commotion in the 
house of Monkharns. Jenny llintherout, scarce 
recovered from the hysterics which she had taken 
upon hearing of poor Steenie’s misfortune, chased 
about the turkeys and poultry, cackled and scream- 
ed louder tlian they did, and ended by killing one- 
half too many. Miss Griselda* made many wise 
reflections on the hot-headed wilfulness of her bro- 
ther, who had occasioned such a devastation, by 
suddenly bringing in upon them a papist noble- 
man. And she ventured to transmit to INIr Blat- 
tergowl some hint of the unusual slaughter which 
had taken place in the ba.we-com\ which brought 
the honest clergyman to enquire how his friend 
Monkharns had got home, and whether he was not 
the worse of being at the funeral, at a period so 
near the ringing of the bell for dinner, that the 
Antiquary had no choice left but to invjte him to 
stay and bless the meat. Miss M ‘Intyre had on 
her part some curiosity to see this mighty peer of 
whom all had heard, as an eastern caliph or sultan 
is heard of by his subjects, and felt some degree of 
timidity at the idea of encountering a person, of 
whose unsocial habits and stern manners so many 
stories were told, tliat her fear kept at least pace 
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with l)cr curiosity. The aged housekeeper was no 
less flustered and hurried in obeying the numerous 
and contradictory commands of her mistress, con- 
cerning preserves, pastry, and fruit, the mode of 
marshalling and dishing the dinner, the necessity 
of not permitting the melted butter to run to oil, 
and the danger of allowing Juno, — who, though 
formally banished from the parlour, failed not to 
maraud about the out-settlements of the family, — 
to enter tdie kitchen. 

'Fhe only inmate of ISIonkbams who remained 
entirely indifferent on this momentous occasion was 
II ('ctor 1^1‘Iiityre, who cared no more for an Earl 
than he did for a commoner, and who was only in- 
terested in liis visit, as it would afford some protec- 
tion ap^aiiist his uncle’s displeasure, if he harboured 
any, for liis not attending the funeral, and still more 
against his satire upon the subject of his gallant 
but unsuccessful single combat with the phoca, or 
seal. 

To these, the inmates of his household. Old- 
buck presented the Earl of Glcnallan, who under- 
went, with meek and subdued civility, the prosing 
speeches of the honest divine, and the lengthened 
apologies of Mi s Griselda Oldbuck, which her bro- 
ther in vain endeavoured to abridge. Before the 
dinner hour, Lord Glenallan requested permission 
to retire a while to his chamber. Mr Oldbuck ac- 
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companied his guest to the Green Room, which 
had been hastily prepared for his reception. He 
looked around with an air of painful recollection. 

1 think,” at length he observed, ‘‘*1 think, 
Mr Oldbuck, that I have been in this apartment 
before.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Oldbuck, “ upon 
occasion of an excursion hither from Knockwin- 
nock — and since we are upon a subject so melan- 
choly, you may perhaps remember w^hose taste sup- 
plied these lines from Chaucer, wliich now form 
the motto of the tapestry.” 

‘‘ I guess,” said the Earl, “ though I cannot re- 
collect — She excelled me, indeed, in literary taste 
and information, as in everything else ; and it is 
one of the mysterious dispeiisations of Providence, 
!Mr Oldbuck, that a creature so excellent in mind 
and body should have been cut off in so miserable 
a manner, merely from her having formed a fatal 
attachment to such a wretcli as I am.” 

Mr Oldbuck did not attempt an answer to this 
burst of the grief which lay ever nearest to the 
heart of his guest, but, pressing Lord (ilenallan’s 
hand with one of his own, and drawing the other 
across his shaggy eyelashes, as if to brush away a 
mist that intercepted liis sight, he left the Earl at 
liberty to arrange himself previous to dinner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Life, with you, 

Cilou'S in tile brain and dances in the arteries ; 

’Tis jike the wine some joyous guest liath quaff'd, 
"I'hat glads the iieart and elevates the fancy : — 
INTine i:> the poor residuum of the cup, 

^ apid, and dull, and tasteless, only soiling, 

With Its base dregs, the vessel that contains it. 

Old Play, 


Now only think what a man my brother is, 
Mr Blattcrgowl, for a wise man and a learned 
man, to bring thivS Ycrl into our house without 
speaking a single word to a body ! — And there’s 
the distress of tliae Mucklebackits — we caniia get 
a fin o’ fish — and we hae nac time to send ower to 
Fairport for beef, and the mutton’s but new killed 
— and that silly fliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, 
has ta’en the exies, and done naething but laugh 
and greet, the skirl at the tail o’ the gulfa, for 
twa days successively — and now we maun ask that 
strange man, that’s as grand and as grave as the 
Yerl himsel, to stand at the sideboard! And I 
canna gang into the kitchen to direct ony thing. 
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for he’s hovering there making some ponsowdic for 
my lord, for he doesna cat like itlier folk neither 
— ^nd how to sort the strange servant man at 
dinner time — I am sure, JNIr Blattergowl, a’ tlie- 
gither. It passes my judgment.” 

“ Tnily, Miss Griselda,” replied the divine, 
‘‘ Monkl)ams was inconsiderate. He should have 
ta'eii a day to see the invitation, as they do wi’ 
the titular’s condescendence in the process of va- 
luation and sale. — Hut tlie great man could not 
have come on a sudden to ony house in this ])arish 
wlicreJu^ could Inive i)(‘en better served witl) r/re;’,v 
— that I must say — and also tliat tiie steam from 
the kitchen is very gratifying to my nostrils — and 
if ye have ony household affairs to attend to, IMrs 
Griselda, never make a stranger of me — I can 
amuse tnyself very vveel with the larger copy of 
Krskine’s Institutes.” 

And taking down from tlie window seat that 
amusing folio, (tlie Scottisli Coke upon Inttleton,) 
he opened it, as if instinctively, at tlie tenth title 
of Book Second, of Teinds, or Tythes,” and was 
presently deeply wrapjied up in an abstruse dis- 
cussion concerning the tenijiorality of benefices. 

Tlie entertainment, about which INliss Oldbuck 
expressed so much anxiety, was at length placed 
nixm the table ; and the hkirl of Glenallan, for 
the first time since the date of his calamity, sat at 
a stranger’s board surrounded by strangers. He 
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secricfl to lihnsolf like a umii in a dream, or one 
whose brain was not fully recovered from the ef- 
fects of an intoxicating poison. Relieved, as he ha<l 
tliat morning been, from the image of guilt w^hicli 
had so long haunted hivS imagination, he felt his 
sorrows as a lighter and more tolerable load, but 
was still unable to take any share in the conversa- 
tion that passed around him. Tt was, indeed, of a 
cast very different from that which he had been 
accustoniod to. The bluntness of Oldbuck, the 
tiresome apologetic harangues of his sister, the pe- 
daiitrv of the di^vino, and the vivacity of the young 
si»l(lier, which savoured much more of the camp 
than of file court, were all new to a nobleman who 
had livcfl in a retired and melancholy state for so 
1 ‘.any yi ars> that the manners of the w^orld seem- 
ed to him equally strange and unjdeasing. IVliss 
IMTntyre alone, from the natural politeness and 
un])retending vsini])licity of her maniUTs, appeared 
to belong to that class of society to which he had 
been accustomed in his earlier and better days. 

Nov (lid liord Glenallan’s deportment less sur- 
prise tlu' comjKiny. Though a plain but excellent 
family-dinner was provided, (for, as Mr Rlatter- 
gowl had justl said, it was impossible to surprise 
Miss Griselda when her larder was empty,) and 
though the Antiquary boasted his best port, and 
assimilated it to the Falernian of Horace, I^ord 
Cnenallan was })roof to the allurements of both. 
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His servant placed before him a small mess of ve- 
getables, that very dish, the cooking of which had 
alarmed Miss Griselda, arranged with the most 
minute and scrupulous neatness. He eat. sparing- 
ly of these provisions ; and a glass of pure water, 
sparkling from the fountain head, completed his 
repast. Such, his servant said, had been his lord- 
ship’s diet for very many years, unless upon the 
high festivals of the Clmrcli, or when company of 
tlie first rank were entertained at Glcnallan-house, 
wlien he relaxed a little in the austerity of his 
diet, and permitted himself a glass or two of wine. 
Jiut at JMonkharns, no anchoret could make a 
more simple and scanty meal. 

The Antiquary was a gentleman, as we have 
seen, in feeling, but blunt and careless in expres- 
sion, from the habit of living with those before 
whom he had nothing to suppress. He attacked 
liis noble guest without scruple on the severity of 
his regimen. 

A few half-cold greens and potatoes — a glass 
of ice-cold water to wash them down — antiquity 
gives no warrant for it, my lord. This house 
used to be accounted a ho.sp 'ituait, a place of retreat 
for Christians ; but your lordship's diet is that 
of a heathen Tythagorean, or Indian Bramin — 
nay, more severe than cither, if you refuse these 
fine apples.” 

‘‘ I am a Catliolic, you are aware,” said Lord 
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Glenallan, wishing to escape from the discussion, 
“ and yen know that our church ’ 

‘‘ I^ays down many rules of mortification, but I 
never heard that they were quite so rigorously 
practised — Bear witness my predecessor, John of 
the Girnell, or the jolly Abbot, who gave his name 
to this apple, my lord.” 

And as he pared the fruit, in spite of liis sister’s 
“ () fie, INIonkbarns,” and the prolonged cough of 
the miniver, accompanied by a shake of his huge 
wig, the Antiquary procecnled to detail the in- 
trigue which had given rise to the fame of the 
abbot's apjdc witli more slyness and circumstan- 
tiality than was at all necessary. His jest (as 
may readily be conceived) missed fire, for this anec- 
dote of conventual gallantry failed to produce the 
sliglilest smile on tlie visage of the Karl. Old- 
buck then took up tlie subject of Ossian, Mac- 
])herson, and JMac-Cribb ; but l^ord Glenallan 
liad never so inucii as heard of any of the three, so 
little convcTKaut had he been with modern litera- 
ture. Jlie conversation was now in some danger 
ot flagging, or of falling into the hands of Mr 
Blattergowl, who had just pronounced the formida- 
ble word, “ tiend-free,” when the subject of the 
Jrench Revolution w’as started; a political event 
on which Kord (denallan looked with all the pre- 
judiced horror i)f a bigotted Catliolic and zealous 
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aristocrat. Oldbuck was far from carrying his de- 
testation of its principles so far. 

There were many men in the first constituent 
assembly,” he said, “ who held sound whiggish 
doctrines, and were for settling the constitution 
with a proper provision for tlic liberties of the 
people. And if a set of furious madmen were now 
in possession of the government, it was what often 
happened in great revolutions, where extreme mea- 
sures are adopted in tlie fury of the moment, and 
the state resembles an agitated pendidum which 
swings from side to side for some time ere it can 
acquire its due and perpendicular station. Or it 
might be likened to a storm or hurricane, which, 
passing over a region, docs great damage in its 
))assage, yet sweeps away stagnant and unwhole- 
some vapoTirs, and repays, in future health and 
fertility, its immediate desolation and ravage.” 

Tlie I'airl shook Ins head : hut having neither 
iq)irit nor inclination for dehate, lie sutfered the ar- 
gument to pass uncontested. 

This discussion served to introduce the young 
soldier’s experiences ; and he spoke of the actions 
in which he had been engaged witli modesty, and, 
at tlie same time, with an air of spirit and zeal 
which delighted the J'airl, who had been bred up, 
like others of liis house, in the opinion, that the 
trade of arms was tlie first duty of man, and be- 
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Iiev('d that to cin])Ioy them against the French 
was a sort of holy warfiire. 

What would I give,” said he apart to Old- 
bnck, as. tlu^ rose to join tlic ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, wliat would I give to have a son of 
siicli spirit as that young gentleman ! — He wants 
somelliiiig of address and manner, something of 
polish, wliicli mixing in good society would soon 
give Jiim — but witli what zeal and animation he 
expresse s liimsclf — how fond of his j)rofession — 
liov; loud in tiie praise of others — how modest when 
speaking of himself!” 

' 11 ector is nmeli obligiHl to you, my lord ; I 
believe in my lu'ait nobody ever spoke half so 
much good (*f him bedbre, except perhaps the scr- 
jeawt of his <*om])anv, when he was wheedling a 
Highland recruit to enlist with him. He is a 
good lad notwithstanding, although he be not quite 
the hero your lordship supposes him, and al- 
though my commendations rather attend the kind- 
ness. than rhe vivacity of his character. I can as- 
sure you, his high spirit is a sort of constitutional 
vehemence, which attends him in every thing he 
sets al^out, and is often very inconvenient to his 
iriends. I saw him to-day engage in an animated 
contest w ith a phoca, or seal, {sealf^h^ our people 
more ]>ro])erly call them, retaining the Gothic gut- 
tural ^>7/,) with as much vehemence as if he had 
fouglit against Dnmourier — Marry, my lord, the 
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phoca had the better, as the said Diimoiirier had 
of some other tolks. Ami he’ll talk with equal if 
not superior rajjturc of the good behaviour of a 
pointer bitch, as of the plan of a campaign.” 

“ Tic shall have full- permission to sport over 
my grounds,” said the Piarl, “ if he is so fond of 
that exercise.” 

“ You will bind him to you, my lord, body 
and soul ; give him leave to crack off his birding- 
picce at a poor covey of partridges or moor-fowl, 
and lie's yours for ever. I w'ill enchant him by 
the intelligence. Jlut O, my lord, that vou could 
have seen my phoenix IjOvcI ! — the very jirince 
and chieftain of the youth of this age ; and not 
destitute of spirit neither — T promise you he gave 
my termagant kinsman ii (/u/d pro (fuo — a How- 
land for his Oliver, as the vulgar say, alluding to 
the two celebrated Paladins of Charlemagne.” 

After coffee. Pord (ilenallan roijuested a ])ri- 
\ ate intervietv u ith the iVntiquary . and was usher- 
ed to his library. 

“ 1 must withdraw you from your own amiable 
family, he said, “ t(> involve y'^ou in tlie perplexi- 
ties of an uuhapi)y man. You arc acquainted witli 
the world, from which I have long been banished ; 
for (denallan. house has been to me rather a prison 
than a dwelling, althougli a prison which 1 had 
neitlter fortitude nor spirit to break from.” 
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“ Let me first ask your lordship, what arc your 
own wishes and designs in this matter ?” 

I wish most especially to declare my unhappy 
marriage, and to Aindicate the reputation of the 
iinliappy Eveline ; that is, if you see a possibility 
of doing so without making public the conduct of 
my mother.” 

‘‘ Suinti cidqne frihiiifo,"" said the Antiquary, 

do right to evei y one. The memory of that un- 
liappy oung lady has too long suffered, and I 
think it might be cleared without further im- 
])eacliing tliat of your mother, than by letting it 
be understood in general that she greatly disap- 
proA ed and bitterly o])posed the match. All — for- 
give me, ni) lord — all who ever heard of the late 
Counters of (ilenallaii, will learn that without 
mueli snv])rise.” 

“ Hut yon iorget one horrible circumstance, Mr 
Ohlhuck.” 

“ 1 am not aware of it.” 

Tlie fate of the infant — its disappearance with 
the confidcoitial attendant of my mother, and the 
dreadinl snrmises which may be drawn from my 
conversation with Elspeth.” 

It you woold have my free opinion, my lord, 
and wall not catch too rapidly at it as matter of 
hope, 1 would say, that it is very possible the child 
yet lives. For thus much I ascertained, by my 
former enquiries concerning the event of that dc- 
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plorablc evening;, that a child and vvoinaii were 
carried that night from the cottage at the Craig- 
buriifoot in a carriage and four by your brother 
Kdward (»eraldin Ne\ille, wliose journey towards 
Kngland witli these companions I traced for se- 
veral stages. 1 l)elieved tlien it was a part of tlie 
family e(‘m])act to carry a child whom you meant 
to stigmati/.e with illegitimacy, out of that country, 
vvhc'iM' chance* might have raised ])rotectors and 
j)roofs of its rights. Hut I now think that your 
brother, having reason, like yourself, to heli('\ e the 
child stained with shame yet more indelible, had 
nevertheless withdrawn it, partly from regard to 
the honour of his house, partly from the risk to 
which it might have been exposed in tlu* neigli^ 
boiivhood of the I^ady (denallan.” 

As he s])oke, the Karl of (denallan gr(*w ex- 
trenu‘ly pale, and had m*ar1\ fallen iroin his cliair. 
'Tin* alarnu'd Anticpiar) ran hither and thither 
looking for rcauedies ; but his museum, tliough suf- 
ficiently well filled with a vast \ariety of useless 
matters, contained nothing that could be service- 
able on that or any other occasion. As he ])()sted 
out of the room to borrow his sister’s .salts, he coidd 
not h(‘lp gi\ing a constitutional growl of chagrin 
and wonder at tlie various incidents which had 
converted his m.ansion, first into an hospiul for a 
wounded duellist, and now into the sick chamber 
of a dying nobleman. .And yet," said he, 1 
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have always kept aloof from the soldiery and the 
peerage. ]VIy ccjenohitium has only next to he 
made a lying-in hospital, and then, I trow, the 
transformation will he complete.’' 

AVlien he returned with tlie remedy, I^ord Glen- 
allan was much better. The new and unexpected 
liglit which jMr Oldhuck had thrown upon the 
melancholy history of his family had almost over- 
powered him. You think then, Mr Oldhuck, — 
for you are capable of tliinking, wliich I am not, — 
you think, tlicii, that it is ])ossihlc — that is, not 
impossible — my child may yet live ?” 

‘‘ I tliink,” said the ^Vnti(juary, ‘‘ it is impossi- 
ble that it could come to any vioh'ut harm through 
your brother's means. He was known to be a gny 
and dissipated man, but not cruel nor dishonour- 
able, — nor is it possible, that, if he had intended 
any fold ]day, he would have placed himsedf so for- 
ward in the charge of the infant, as 1 will jmn e to 
your lordship he did." 

So saying, Mr ()l(l])iick ojieiied a di’awd* of tlu* 
cabinet of Ins ancestor, ^Mdobrand, and ])rodnced 
a bundle of papers tied with a black ribband, and 
labelled, Kxaminations, &c, taktni by Jonathan 
Oldhuck, 1\ upon the 18th of February, 17 — ; 
a little under was written, in a small hand, Kheu 
Kv>d\n(i ! The tears dropped fast from the Karl's 
eyes, as he endeavoured, in vain, to unfasten the 
knot which secured these documents. 
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“ Your lordship,” said Mr Oldbuck, had 
better not read these at present — agitated as you 
are, and having much business before you, you 
must not exhaust your strength. Your brother’s 
succession is now, I presume, your own, and it will 
be easy for you to make enquiry among his servants 
and retainers, so as to hear where the cliild is, if, 
fortunately, it shall be still alive.” 

“ I dare hardh' hope it, — why sliould my brother 
have been silent to me ?” 

“ Nay, my lord ! why should he have commu- 
nicated to your lordship the existence ol‘ a being, 
whom you must have supposed the off'spring of” — 
Most true — there is an obvious and a kind 
reason for his being silent. If any thing, indeed, 
could have added to the horror of the ghastly dream 
that has poisoned my whole existence, it must have 
been the knowledge that such a child of misery 
existed.” 

“ ''I’hen — altliough it would he rash to conclude, 
at the distance of more than twenty years, that 
your son must needs be still alive, because he was 
not destroyed in infancy, I own I think you should 
instantly set on foot enquiries.” 

“ It shall be done,” replied Lord Glenallan ; 
‘‘ I will write to a faithful stew^ard of my father, 
wlio acted in the same capacity under my brother 
Neville — but, Mr Oldbuck, I am not my brother’s 
heir.” 
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Indeed ! — I am sorry for that, my lord — it is 
n noble estate, and the ruins of the old castle of 
Nevdle’s-Burgh alone, which are the most superb 
reliqucs of Anglo-Norman architecture in that part 
of the country, are a possession much to be coveted. 
I thought your father had no other son or near re- 
lative.” 

‘‘ He had not, Mr Oldbuck,” replied Lord Glcn- 
allan ; but my brother adopted views in politics, 
and a f(»rm of religion, alien from those which had 
been always held by our house. Our tempers had 
long differed, nor did my unhappy mother always 
think liim sufficiently observant to her. In short, 
there was a family quarrel, and my brother, whose 
pro])erty was at his o^mi free disposal, availed him- 
self of the power vestcul in him to choose a stranger 
for liis heir. It is a matter which never struck me 
as being of the least consequence ; for, if w^orldly 
possessions could alleviate misery, I have enougli 
and to spare. But now I shall regret it, if it throws 
any difficulty in tlie way of our enquiries — and I 
bethink me that it may ; for, in case of my having 
a lawful son of my body, and my brother dying 
without issue, my father's possessions stood entailed 
upon my son. It is not, therefore, likely that this 
heir, be who he may, will afford us assistance in 
making a discovery which may turn out so much 
to his own prejudice.” 
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And in all probability the steward your lord- 
ship mentions is also in his service.” 

‘‘ It is most likely ; and the man being a Pro- 
testant — how far it is safe to entrust him? 

1 should hope, my lord, that a Protestant 
may be as trustworthy as a Catholic. I am doubly 
interested in the Protestant faith, my lord. ]\Iy 
ancestor, Aldobrand Oldenbuck, printed the cele- 
brated Confession of Augsburg, as I can slicw by 
the original edition now in this house.” 

I have not the least doubt, Mr Oldbuck, nor 
do I speak out of bigotry or intolerance ; but pro- 
bably tlie Protestant steward will favour the l^ro- 
testant heir rather than the Catholic — if, indeed, 
my son has been bred in his father’s faith — or, alas ! 
if indeed he yet lives.” 

“ We must look close into this,” said Oldbuck, 
before committing ourselves. I have a literary 
friend at \^ork, with wliom I have long corres- 
ponded on the subject of the Saxon horn that is 
preserved in the Minster there ; we interchanged 
letters for six years, and have only as yet been able 
to settle tlie first line of tlie inscription. I will 
write fortliwith to this gentleman, Dr Dryasdust, 
and be particular in my enquiries concerning the 
characteT, kc. of your brother’s heir, and what else 
may be likely to further your lordship’s enquiries. 
In the meantime your lordship will collect the 
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evidence of the marriage, which I hope can still 
he recovered.” 

Unquestionably — the witnesses who were for- 
merly withdrawn from your research are still living. 
My tutor, who solemnized the marriage, was pro- 
vided for by a living in France, and has lately re- 
turned to this country as an emigrant, a victim of 
his zeal for loyalty, legitimacy, and religion.” 

That’s one lucky consequence of the French 
Revolution, my lord — you must allow that at least 
— ^but no offence, I will act as warmly in your af- 
fairs as if I were of your own faith in politics and 
religion. And take my advice — If you want an 
affair of consequence properly managed, put it into 
the hands of an antiquary ; for, as they are eter- 
nally exercising their genius and research upon 
trifles, it is impossible they can be baffled in affairs 
of importance — use makes perfect ; and the corps 
that is most frequently drilled upon the parade will 
be most prompt in its exercise upon the day of 
battle. And, talking upon that subject, I would 
willingly read to your lordship, in order to pass 

away the time betwdxt and supper” 

‘‘ I beg I may not interfere with family arrange- 
ments,” said L( rd Glenallan, “ but I never taste 
any thing after sun-set.” 

Nor I neither, my lord, notwithstanding it 
is said to have been the custom of the ancients—* 

VOL. V. G 
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but then I dine differently from your lordship, 
and therefore am better enabled to dispense with 
those elaborate entertainments which my woman- 
kind (that is, my sister and niece, my lord,) are 
apt to place on the table, for the display rather of 
their own housewifery than the accommodation of 
our wants. However, a broiled bone, or a smoked 
haddock, or an oyster, or a slice of bacon of our 
own curing, with a toast and a tankard — or some- 
thing or other of tliat sort, to close the orifice of 
the stomach before going to bed, does not fall un- 
der my restriction, nor, I hope, under your lord- 
ship’s.” 

“ My no-supper is literal, JNlr Oldbuck ; but I 
will attend you at your meal with pleasure.” 

“ Well, my lord, I will endeavour to entertain 
your ears at least, since I cannot banquet your pa- 
late. What I am about to read to your lordship 
relates to the upland glens.” 

Lord Glenallan, though he would rather have 
recurred to the subject of his own uncertainties, 
was compelled to make a sign of rueful civility and 
acquiescence. 

The Antiquary, therefore, took out his portfolio 
of loose sheets, and, after premising that the to- 
pographical details here laid down were designed 
to illustrate a slight essay upon castrametation, 
which had been read with indulgence at several 
societies of Antiquaries, he commenced as follows : 
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** The subject, my lord, is the hill-fort of Quick- 
ens-bog, with the site of which your lordship is 
doubtless familiar : It is upon your store-farm of 
Mantaiiner, in the barony of Clochnaben.” 

“ I think I have heard the names of these 
places,” said the Earl, in answer to tlie Antiquary’s 
appeal. 

Heard the name ? and the farm brings him 
six hundred a year — O I^ord !” 

Such was the scarce subdued ejaculation of the 
Antiquary. But his hospitality got the better of 
his surprise, and he proceeded^ to read his essay 
with an audible voice, in great glee at having se- 
cured a patient, and. as he fondly hoped, an in- 
terested hearer. 

Quickens-bog may at first seem to derive its 
name from the plant Quicken^ by which, Scottice^ 
we understand couch-grass, dog-grass, or the TV/- 
ficum rrpens of Einnaeus, and the common Eng- 
lish monosyllable Hogy by which we mean, in po- 
pular language, a marsh or morass ; in Latin, Pa- 
ins, But it may confound the rash adopters of 
the more obvious etymological derivations, to learn, 
that the couch-grass or dog-grass, or, to speak sci- 
entifically. the tritkum repens of Linnaeus, does 
not grow within a quarter of a mile of this cas- 
tnim or hill-fort, whose ramparts are uniformly 
clothed with short verdant turf ; and that we must 
seek a bog or pains at a still greater distance, the 
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nearest being that of Gird-the-mcar, a full half- 
mile distant. The last syllable, hog, is obviously, 
therefore, a mere corruption of the Saxon Burgh, 
which we find in the various transmutations of 
Burgh, Burrmv, Brough, Bruff, Buff, and Boff, 
which last approaches very near the sound in ques- 
tion — since, supposing the word to have been ori- 
ginally horgh, which is the genuine Saxon spell- 
ing, a slight change, such as modern organs too 
often make upon ancient sounds, will produce first 
Bogh, and then elisa H, or, compromising and 
sinking the guttural, agreeable to the common prac- 
tice, you have either Boff or Bog as it happens. 
The word Quickens requires in like manner to be 
altered, — decomposed as it were, — and reduced to 
its original and genuine sound ere we can discern 
its real meaning. By the ordinary exchange of 
the Qu into Wh, familiar to the rudest tyro who 
has opened a book of old Scottish j>oetry, we gain 
either Whilkens, or Wliiehens-^borgh — put, we 
may suppose, by way of question, as if those who 
imposed the name, struck with the extreme anti- 
quity of the place, had expressed in it an interro- 
gation, “ To whom did this fortress belong 
Or, it might be Whackeus-hurgh, from the Saxon 
Whacken, to strike with the hand, as doubtless 
the skirmishes near a place of such apparent conse- 
quence must have legitimated such a derivation^’ 
&c. &c. &c. 
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I will be more merciful to my readers than 
Oldbuck was to his guest ; for, considering his 
opportunities of gaining j^atient attention from a 
person of such consequence as Lord Gleiiallaii were 
not many, he used, or rather abused, the present 
to the uttermost. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together : — 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter weather. 

Youth like summer brave. 

Age like winter bare. 

Shakspeare. 


In the morning of the following day, the An- 
tiquary, who was sometliing of a sliiggaril, was 
summoned from his bed a full hour earlier than 
his custom by Caxon. 

“ What’s the matter now ?” he exclaimed, 
yawning and stretching fortli his hand to the huge 
gold repeater, which, bedded upon his India silk 
handkerchief, was laid safe by his pillow — “ What’s 
the matter now, Caxon ? — it can’t be eight o’clock 
yet.” 

“ Na, sir, — but my lord’s man sought me out, 
for he fancies me your honour’s valley-de-sham, — 
and sae I am, there’s nae doubt o’t, baith your 
honour’s and the minister’s — at least ye hae nae 
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other tliat I ken o’ — and I gie a help to Sir Ar- 
thur too, but that’s mair in the way o’ my profes- 
sion.” 

“ Well, well — never mind that — ^liappy is he 
that is his own valley-dc-shain, as you call it — but 
why disturb my morning’s rest ?” 

C)u, sir, tlic great man’s been up since peep o* 
day, and he’s steered the town to get awa an ex- 
press to fetch Ills carriage, and it will be here 
briefly, and he wad like to see your honour afore 
he gaes awa’.” 

(jiadso ! these great men use one’s house and 
their time as if it were their own property. Well, 
it’s once and away. — Has Jenny come to her senses 
yet, Caxon ?” 

“ Troth, sir, but just middling — she’s been in a 
switlier about the jocolate this morning, and was 
like to hae loomed it a’ out into tlie slap-bason, 
and drank it hersel in her ecstacies — but she’s 
won ower wi’t, wi’ the help o’ Miss MJntyre.” 

“ Then all my womankind are on foot and 
scrambling, and I must be in my quiet bed no 
longer, if 1 would have a w^ell-regulated house — . 
Lend me my gown. — And what are the news at 
Fairport 

‘‘ Oil, sir, what can they be about but this 
grand news o’ my lord — that hasna been, ower 
tlic door-stane, tliey threep to me, for this twenty 
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years — this grand news of his coming to visit your 
honour !” 

“ Aha !” said Monkbarns, and what do they 
say of that, Caxon ?” 

‘‘ ’Deed, sir, they hae various opinions. Thae 
fallows that are the democraws, as they ca’ them, 
that are again’ the king and the law and dressing 
o’ gentlemen’s hair — a wheen blackguards — they 
say he’s come doun to speak wi’ your honour about 
bringing down his hill-lads and Highland tenantr 
ry to break up the meetings of the Friends o’ 
the People — and when I said your honour never 
meddled wd’ the like o’ sic things where there was 
like to be straiks and bloodshed, they said, if ye 
didna, your nevoy did, and that he was weel kenn’d 
to be a kingsman that wad tight knee-deep, and 
that ye were the head and he was the liand, and 
that the Yerl was to bring out the men and the 
siller.” 

“ Come, I am glad the war is to cost me nothing 
but counsel.” 

Na, na, nacbody thinks your honour wad either 
fight yoursel, or gie ony feck o’ siller to ony side p’ 
the question.” 

“ Umph ! well, that’s the opinion of the demo- 
craws, as you call them — What say the rest of 
Fairjiort ?” 

In troth,” said tlie candid reporter, ‘‘ 1 canna 
say it’s miicklc better — Captain Coquet, of the vo- 
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lunteers, — that' s him that’s to be the new collec- 
tor, and some of the other gentlemen of the Blue 

and a’ Blue Club, are just saying it’s no right to 
let papists, that hae sac mony French friends as 
the Ycrl of Glenallan, gang through the country, 
and — ^but your honour will maybe be angry ?” 

“ Not I, Caxon, — ^fire away as if you were Cap- 
tain Coquet’s whole platoon, — I can stand it.” 

Weel, then, they say, sir, that as ye didna 
encourage the petition about the peace, and wadna 
petition in favour of the new tax, and as yc were 
again’ bringing in the yeomanry at the meal mob, 
l)ut just for settling the folk wi’ the constables — 
they say ye’re no a glide friend to government ; 
and that tliae sort o’ meetings between sic a power- 
fu’ man as the Ycrl, and sic a wise man as you, — 
odd. they think they suld be lookit after, and some 
say ye should baith be shankit aff* till Edinburgh 
castle.” 

On my word,” said the Antiquary, I am iur 
finitely obliged to my neighbours for their good 
opinion of me ! And so, I, that have never inter-: 
fered with their bickerings, but to recommend quiet 
and moderate measures, am given up on both sides 
as a man very bkely to commit high treason, either 
against King or People ? — Give me my coat, Cax- 
on, — give me my coat — It’s lucky I live not in 
their report. — Have you heard any thing of TafFril 
and his vessel ?” 
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Caxon’s countenance fell. — Na, sir, and the 
winds hae been high, and this is a fearfu’ coast to 
cruise on in thae eastern gales, — the headlands rin 
sae far out, that a veshell’s embayed afore I could 
sharp a razor ; and then there’s nae harbour or city 
of refuge on our coast, a’ craigs and breakers. A 
veshell that rins ashore wi’ us flees asunder like the 
powther when I shake the pluflP — and it’s as ill to 
gather ony o’t again. — I aye tell my daughter thae 
things wlien she grows wearied for a letter frae 
Ijicutenant Taffril — It’s aye an apology for him — 
Ye suldna blame him, says I, hinnie, for ye little 
ken what may hae happened.” 

“Ay, ay, Caxon, thou art as good a comforter 
as a valet-de-chambre. — Give me a white stock, 
man, — d’ye think I can go down with a handker- 
chief about my neck when T have company ?” 

Dear sir, the Captain says a three-nookit han- 
kercher is the maist fasliionable overlay, and that 
stocks belang to your lionour and m(% tliat are auld- 
warld folk. — I beg pardon for mentioning us twa 
thegitlier. but it was what he said.” 

‘‘ The Captain’s a puppy, and you are a goose, 
Caxon.” 

“ It’s very like it may be sac, — I am sure your 
honour kens best.” 

Before breakfast, Durd (Tleiiallan, who appeared 
ill better spirits than he luid evinced in the former 
evening, went particularly through the various cir- 
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cumstances of evidence which the exeftions of Old- 
buck had formerly collected ; and pointing out the 
means which he possessed of completing the proof 
of his marriage, expressed his resolution instantly 
to go through the painful task of collecting and re- 
storing the evidence concerning the birth of Kve- 
linc Neville, which Elspeth had stated to be in his 
mother's possession. 

“ And yet, Mr Oldbuck,” he said, ‘‘ I feel like 
a man who receives important tidings ere he is yet 
fully awake, and doubt whether they refer to ac- 
tual life, or are not rather a continuation of his 
dream. — This woman, — this Elspeth, — she is in 
the extremity of age, and approaching in many re- 
spects t(' dotage. — Have I not, — it is a hideous 
question, — have I not been hasty in the admission 
of licr present evidence, against that which she for- 
merly gave me to a very — very different purpose ?” 

Mr Oldbuck paused a moment, and then an- 
swered with firmness-^‘‘ No, my lord, I cannot 
think you have any reason to suspect the truth of 
what she has told you last, from no apparent im- 
pulse but the urgency of conscience. Her confes- 
sion was voluntary, disinterested, distinct, consist- 
ent with itself and with all the other known cir- 
cumstances of tile case. I would lose no time, how- 
ever, in examining and arranging the otlier docu- 
ments to which she has referred, and I also think 
her own statement should be taken down, if possi- 
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ble, in a formal manner. We thought of setting 
about this together. But it will be a relief to your 
lordship, and, moreover, have a more impartial ap- 
pearance, were I to attempt the investigation alone, 
in the ca])acity of a magistrate. I will do this, at 
least I will attempt it, so soon as I shall see her in 
a favourable state of mind to undergo an examina^ 
tion.” 

Lord Glenallan wrung his hands in token of 
grateful acquiescence. ‘‘ I cannot express to you,” 
he said, “ Mr Oldbuck, how much^ your counte- 
nance and co-operation in this dark and most me- 
lancholy business gives me relief and confidence. 
I cannot enough applaud myself for yielding to the 
sudden impulse which impelled me, as it were, to 
drag you into my confidence, and which arose from 
the experience! had formerly of your firmness, in dis- 
charge of your duty as a magistrate, and as a friend 
to the memory of the unfortunate. Whatever the 
issue of these matters may prove, — and I would fain 
hope there is a dawn breaking on the fortunes of 
my house, thougli I shall not live to enjoy its light, 

' — ^but whatsoever be the issue, you have laid my 
family and me under the most lasting obligation.” 

“ My lord,” answered the Antiquary, “ I must 
necessarily have the greatest respect for your lord- 
ship’s family, which I am well aware is one of the 
most ancient in Scotland, being certainly derived 
from Aymer de Gcraldin, who sat in parliament at 
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Perth, in the reign of Alexander II., and who, by 
the less vouched, yet plausible tradition of the coun- 
try, is said to have been descended from the Mar- 
mor of Clochnaben. — But, with all my veneration 
for your ancient descent, I must acknowledge that I 
find myself still more bound to give your lordship 
what assistance is in my limited power, from sin- 
cere sympathy with your sorrows, and detestation 
at the frauds which have so long been practised 
upon you. — But, my lord, the matin meal is, I 
see, now prepared — Permit me to shew your lord- 
sliip tlie way through the intricacies of my ccenobU 
iium, which is ratlier a combination of cells, justled 
oddly together, and piled one upon the top of the 
other, than a regular house. — I trust you will make 
^ v)urs('lf some amends for the spare diet of yester- 
day.’' 

But this was no part of Lord Glcnallan’s sys- 
tem : having saluted the company with the grave 
and melancholy politeness which distinguished his 
manners, Lis servant placed before him a slice of 
toasted bread, with a glass of fair water, being the 
fare upon which he usually broke his fast. While 
the morning s meal of the young soldier and the 
old Antiquary 'vas dispatched in a much more sub- 
stantial manner, the noise of wheels was heard. 

“ Your lordship’s carriage, I believe,” said Old- 
buck, stepping to the window. “ On my word, a 
handsome Qiiadriga^ for such, according to the 
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best scholmm^ was the t>ox signata of the Romans 
of a chariot which, like that of your lordship, was 
drawn by four horses.” 

And 1 will venture to say,” cried. Hector, 
eagerly gazing from the window, that four hand- 
somer or better-matched bays never were })ut in har- 
ness. — AVliat fine fore-hands ! — what capital char- 
gers tliey would make ! — Might I ask if they arc 
of your lordship’s own breeding ?” 

‘‘ r — I — ratlier believe so,” said I^ord Glenal- 
lan ; “ but 1 have been so negligent of my domes- 
tic matters, tliat I am ashamed to say I must ap- 
ply to Calvert,” (looking at the domestic.) 

“ They are of your lordship’s own breeding,” 
said Calvert, “ got by Mad Tom out of Jemima 
and Yarico, your lordship’s brood mares.” 

“ Are there more of the set?” said Lord Glen- 
allan. 

Two, my lord, — one rising four, the other five 
off* this grass, both very handsome.” 

Tlien let Dawkins bring them down to JMonk- 
barns to-morrow — I hope Captain MTntyre will 
accept them, if they are at all fit for service.” 

Captain MJntyre’s eyes sparkled, and he was 
profuse in gi'ateful acknowledgments ; while Old- 
buck, on the other hand, seizing the Earl’s sleeve, 
endeavoured to intercept a present which boded 
no good to his corn-chest and hay-loft. 

“ My lord — my lord — much obliged — much 
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obliged — ^but Hector is ^ pedestrian, and never 
mounts on horseback in battle — ^lie is a Highland 
soldier, moreover, and his dress ill adapted for ca- 
valry serv'ice. Even Macpherson never mounted 
his ancestors on horseback, though he has the im- 
pudence to talk of their being car-borne — and that, 
my lord, is what is running in Hector’s head — 
it is the vehicular, not the eepiestrian exercise 
which he envies — 

‘ Sant qiios curriculf) pulverem Olyinpicum 

Collc^isse juvat.* 

Ills noddle is running on a curricle, which he ha# 
neither money to buy, nor skill to drive if he had 
it ; and I assure your lordship, that the possession 
of two such quadrupeds would prove a greater 
Rcnipe than any of his duels, whether with human 
foe or with my friend the phocar 

Vou must command us all at present, Mr 
Oldbuck,” said the Earl politely, “ but I trust 
you will not ultimately prevent my gratifying my 
young friend in some way that may afford him 
pleasure ?” 

“ Any thing useful, my lord, but no curricu- 
lum — I protes he might as rationally propose to 
keep a quadriga at once — And now I think of it, 
what is that old post-chaise from Fairport 
jingling here for ? — 1 did not send for it.” 


come 
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I did, sir,” said Hector rather sulkily, for he 
Was not much gratified by his uncle’s interference 
to prevent the Earl’s intended generosity, nor par- 
ticularly inclined to relish either the disparagement 
which he cast upon his skill as a charioteer, or the 
mortifying allusion to his had success in the adr 
ventures of the duel and the seal. 

“ You did, sir ?” echoed the Antiquary, in an- 
swer to his concise information. And pray, what 
may he your business with a post-chaise ? — Is this 
splendid equipage — this as I may call it — to 

serve for an introduction to a quadriga or a curru 
tulmn ?” 

llcally, sir, if it be necessary to give you such 
a specific explanation, I am going to Fairport on 
a little business.” 

“ Will you permit me to enquire into the na- 
ture of that business. Hector ? — I should suppose 
any regimental affairs iniglit be transacted by your 
worthy deputy tlie serjeant, — an lioncst gentleman, 
wlio is so good as to make jMonkbarns his home 
since his arrival among us — I should, I say, sup- 
pose that he may transact any business of yours, 
without your spending a day’s pay on two dog- 
horses, and such a combination of rotten wood, 
cracked glass, and leather — such a skeleton of a 
post-chaise, as that before the door.” 

‘‘It is not regimental business, sir, that calls 
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me , rjid, since you insist upon knowing, I must 
inform you, Caxon has brought wDrd this morning 
that old Ochiltree, the beggar, is to be brought up 
for examination to-day, previous to his being com- 
mitted for trial ; and I am going to see that the 
2 X)or old fellow gets fair play — that’s all.” 

Ay ? — I heard something of this, but could 
not think it serious. And pray. Captain Hector, 
who arc so ready to be every man’s second on all 
occasions of strife, civil or military, by land, by 
water, or on tlie sea-beach, wl)at is your especial 
concern with old Edie Ochiltree ?” 

- He was a soldier in my father’s company, sir ; 
and ])esides, wlien I was about to do a very foolish 
thing one day, lie interfered to prevent me, and 
gave me almost as much good advice, sir, as you 
('ould liave done; yourself.” 

“ And with the same good effect, I dare be 
sworn for it — Eh, Hector ? — Come, confess it was 
thrown away.” 

Indeed it was, sir ; but I see no reason tliat 
my lolly should make me less grateful for liis in- 
tended kindness.” 

lhavo. Hector ! that’s the most sensible thing 
I ever heard you say — ^but always tell me your 
])lans witliout reserve — wliy, I will go with you 
myself, man — 1 am sure the old fellow is not guilty, 
and 1 will assist him in such a scrajic much more 
von. V. II 
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effectually than you can do. Besides, it will save 
thee half-a-guinea, my lad, a consideration which 
I heartily pray you to have more frequently before 
your eyes.” 

Lord Glenallan’s politeness had induced him to 
turn away and talk with the ladies, when the dis- 
pute between the uncle and nephew appeared to 
grow rather too animated to be fit for the ear of a 
stranger, but the Earl mingled again in the con- 
versation when the placable tone of the Antiquary 
expressed amity. Having received a brief account 
of the mendicant, and of the accusation brought 
against him, which Oldbuck did not hesitate to 
ascribe to the malice of Dousterswivel, Lord Glen- 
allan asked, whether the individual in question had 
not been a soldier formerly ? — He was answered 
in the affirmative. 

‘‘ Had he not,” continued his lordship, “ a 
coarse blue coat, or gown, with a badge ? — Was 
he not a tall, striking-looking old man, with grey 
beard and hair, who kept his body remarkably 
erect, and talked with an air of ease and indepen- 
dence, which formed a strong contrast to his pro- 
fession ?” 

“ All this is an exact picture of the man,” re- 
turned Oldbuck. 

Why, then,” continued Lord Glenallan, “ al- 
though I fear I can be of no use to him in his 
present condition, yet I owe him a debt of grati- 
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tudc for being the first person who brought me 
some tidings of the utmost importance. I would 
willingly offer him a place of comfortable retire- 
ment, when he is extricated from his present si- 
tuation.” 

“ I fear, my lord,” said Oldbuck, “ he would 
have difficulty in reconciling his vagrant habits to 
the acceptance of your boxmty, at least I know the 
experiment has been tried without effect. To beg 
from the public at large he considers as indepen- 
dence, in comparison to drawing his whole support 
from the bounty of an individual. He is so far a 
true philosopher, as to be a contemner of all ordi- 
nary rules of hours and times. When he is hungry 
he eats ; when thirsty he drinks ; when weary he 
sleeps ; and with such indifference with respect to 
the means and appliances about which we make a 
fuss, that, I suppose, he was never ill dined or ill 
lodged in his life. Then he is, to a certain extent, 
the oracle of the district through which he travels 
— -their genealogist, their newsman, their master 
of the revels, their doctor at a pinch, or their di- 
vine — I promise you he has too many duties, and 
is too zealous in performing them, to be easily 
bribed to abancion his calling. But I should be 
truly sorry if they sent the poor light-hearted old 
man to lie for weeks in a jail. I am convinced the 
confinement would break his heart.” 
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Thus finished the conference. Lord Glenallan 
having taken leave of the ladies, renewed his offer 
to Captain MTntyre of the freedom of his manors 
for sport, which was joyously accepted. 

"" I can only add,” he said, that if your spirits 
are not liable to he damped by dull company, Glcn- 
allan-house is at all times open to you — On two 
days of the week, Friday and Saturday, I keep my 
apartment, which will be rather a relief to you, as 
you will be left to enjoy tlie society of my almoner, 
Mr Gladsmoor, who is a scholar and a man of the 
world.” 

Hector, his heart exulting at the thoughts of 
ranging through the preserve of Glenallan-house, 
and over the well-protected moors of Clochnaben, 
made many acknowledgments of the honour and 
gratitude he felt. IVlr Oldbuck was sensible of the 
Earl’s attention to his nephew ; Miss MTntyre 
was pleased because her brother was gratified ; and 
Miss Griselda Oldbuck looked forward with glee 
to the potting of whole bags of moor-fowl and black 
game, of which JNIr Blattergowl was a professed 
admirer. Thus, — which is always the case when 
a man of rank leav es a private family where he has 
studied to appear obliging, — all were ready to open 
in praise of the Earl as soon as he had taken his 
leave, and was wheeled off in his chariot by the 
four admired bays. But the panegyric was cut 
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short, for Oldbuck and his nephew deposited them- 
selves in the Fairport hack, which, with one horse 
trotting, and the other urged to a canter, creaked, 
jingled, and hobbled towards that celebrated sea- 
port, in a manner that formed a strong contrast to 
the smoothness with which Lord Glenallan’s equi- 
page had seemed to vanish from their eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 


Yes ! I love justice well — as well as you do— 

But, since the good dame's blind, she shall excuse me. 
If, time and reason fitting, I prove dumb ; — 

The breath I utter now shall be no means 
To take away from me my breath in future. 

Old Play, 


By dint of charity from the town’s people, in 
aid of the load of provisions he had brought with 
him into durance, Edie Ochiltree had passed a 
day or two’s confinement without much impatience, 
regretting his want of freedom the less, as the 
weather proved to be broken and rainy. 

The prison,” he said, wasna sae dooms bad 
a place as it was ca’d. Ye had aye a good roof 
ower your head to fend aff the weather, and, if the 
windows werena glazed, it was the mair airy and 
pleasant for the summer season. And there were 
folk enow to crack wi’, and he had bread eneugh 
to eat, and what need he fash himsel about the 
rest o’t ?” 

The courage of our philosophical mendicant be- 
gan, however, to abate, when the sun-beams shone 
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fair on the rusty bars of his grated dungeon, and 
a miserable linnet, whose cage some poor debtor 
had obtained permission to attach to the window, 
began to ^eet them with his whistle. 

“ Ye’re in better spirits than I am,” said Edie, 
addressing the bird, for I can neither whistle nor 
sing for thinking o’ the bonny burnsides and green 
shaws that I should hae been dandering beside in 
weather like this. — But hae, there’s some crumbs 
t’ye, an ye are sae merry ; and troth ye hae some 
reason to sing an ye kent it, for your cage comes 
by nae faut o’ your ain, and I may thank mysel 
that I am closed up in this weary place.” 

Ochiltree’s soliloquy was disturbed by a peace- 
officer, who came to summon liim to attend the 
magistrate. So he set forth in awful procession 
between two poor creatures, neither of them so 
stout as he was himself, to be conducted into the 
presence of inquisitorial justice. The people, as 
the aged prisoner was led along by his decrepit 
guards, exclaimed to each other, Eh ! see sic a 
grey-haired man as that is, to have committed a 
highway robbery, wi’ ae fit in the grave !” — And 
the children congratulated the officers, objects of 
their alternate dread and sport, Puggie Orrock and 
Jock Ormston, on having a prisoner as old as 
themselves. 

Thus marshalled forward, Edie was presented 
(by no means for the first time) before the wor- 
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shipful Baillic Littlejohn, who, contrary to what 
his name expressed, was a tall portly magistrate, 
on whom corporation crusts had not been confer- 
red in vain. He was a zealous loyalist of that 
zealous time, somewhat rigorous and peremptory in 
the execution of liis duty, and a good deal inflated 
with the sense of his own power and importance, 
otherwise an honest, well-meaning, and useful 
citizen. 

“ Bring him in, bring him in !” he exclaimed ; 
“ upon my word these are awful and unnatural 
times — the very beadsmen and retainers of his 
majesty are the first to breax his laws — Here has 
been an old blue-gown committing robbery ! I 
suppose the next will reward the royal charity, 
which supplies him with his garb, pension, and 
begging license, by engaging in high-treason, or 
sedition at least — But bring him in.” 

Edie made his obeisance, and then stood, as 
usual, firm and erect, with the side of his face 
turned a little u})\vard, as if to catch every word 
which the niagistratc might address to him. To 
the first general questions, which respected only 
his name and calling, the mendicant answered 
with readiness and accuracy ; but when the ma- 
gistrate, having caused his clerk to take down 
these ])articulars, began to enquire whereabout the 
mendicant was on the night when Housterswivel 
met with his misfortune, Kdie demurred to the 
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motion. Can ye tell me now, Baillie, you that 
understands the law, what glide will it do me to 
answer oiiy o’ your questions ?” 

‘‘ Good ? no good certainly, my friend, except 
tliat giving a true account of yourself, if you are 
innocent, may entitle me to set you at liberty.” 

‘‘ But it seems mair reasonable to me, now, 
that you, Baillic, or ony body that has ony thing 
to say against me, should prove my guilt, and no 
to be bidding me prove my innocence.” 

I don’t sit here,” answered the magistrate, 
“ to dispute points of law witli you. I ask you, if 
you cluise to answer my question, whether you were 
at Ringan Aikwood the forester’s, upon the day 1 
have specified ?” 

^ Really, sir, I dinna feel myself called on to 
remember.” 

Or wliether, in tlic course of that day or 
night, you saw Steven, or Steeuie, Mucklebackit ? 
— you knew him, 1 suppose ?” 

“ O brawl ic did 1 ken Steeuie, puin fallow — 
but I cpiina condeshend on ony particular time I 
have seen him lately.” 

Were you at the ruins of St Ruth any time 
in that evening ?” 

‘‘ Baillie Littlejohn,” said tlic mendicant, ‘‘ if 
it be your honour’s pleasure, we’ll cut a lang tale 
short, and I’ll just tell yc, I am no minded to an- 
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swer ony o’ thae questions — I’m ower auld a tra- 
veller to let my tongue bring me into trouble.” 

‘‘ Write down,” said the magistrate, that he 
declines to answer all interrogatories, in respect 
that by telling the truth he might be brought to 
trouble.” 

“ Na, na,” said Ochiltree, ‘‘ I’ll no hae that set 
down as ony part o* my answer — but I just meant 
to say, that in a’ my memory and practice, I never 
saw ony gude come o’ answering idle questions.” 

Write down, that, being acquainted with ju- 
dicial interrogatories by long practice, and liaving 
sustained injury by answering questions put to him 

on such occasions, the declarant refuses” 

Na, na, Baillie,” reiterated Edie, ‘‘ ye are no 
to come in on me that gate neither.” 

“ Dictate the answer yourself then, friend,” 
said the magistrate, and the clerk will tak^ it 
down from your own mouth.” 

Ay, ay,” said Edie, that’s what I ca’ fair 
play ; I’se do that without loss o’ time. — Sae, 
neighbour, ye may just write down, that Edie 
Ochiltree, the declarant, stands up for the liberty 
— na, I maunna say that neither — I am nae li- 
berty-boy — I hae fought again’ them in the riots 
in Dublin — ^besides, I have ate the king’s bread 
mony a day. — Stay, let me see — Ay — write that 
Edie Ochiltree, the Bine-gown, stands up for the 
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prerogative— (see that ye spell that word light — 
it’s a lang ane) — for the prerogative of the sub- 
jects of the land, and winna answer a single word 
that sail be asked at him this day, unless he sees 
a reason for’t. — ^Put down that, young man.” 

“ Then, Edie, since you will give me no infor- 
mation on the subject, I must send you back to 
prison till you shall be delivered in due course of 
law.” 

** Aweel, sir, if its Heaven’s will and man’s will, 
nae doubt I maun submit. I hae nae great objec- 
tion to the prison, only that a body canna win out 
o’t ; and if it wad please you as weel, Baillie, I wad 
gie you my word to appear afore the Lords at the 
Circuit, or in oiiy other court ye like, on ony day 
ye are pleased to appoint.” 

“ I rather think, my good friend, your word 
might be a slender security where your neck may 
be in some danger. I am apt to think you would 
suffer the pledge to be forfeited.— If you could give 
me sufficient security, indeed” 

At this moment the Antiquary and Captain 
M‘Intyre entered the apartment. — Good morn- 
ing to you, gentlemen,” said the magistrate ; you 
find me toiling n. my usual vocation — ^looking after 
the iniquities of the people — ^labouring for the 
publica^ Mr Oldbuck — serving the King our mas- 
ter, Captain McIntyre, — for I suppose you know I 
have taken up the sword ?” 
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It is one of the emblems of justice, doubtless,” 
answered the Antiquary ; but I should have 
thought the scales would have suited you better, 
Baillie, especially as you have them ready iii the 
warehouse.” 

V^ery good, IVIonkbatnvS — excellent ; but I do 
not take the sword up as justice, but as a soldier — 
indeed I should rather say the musquet and bay- 
onet — there they stand at the elbow of my gouty 
chair, ibr I am scarce fit for the drill yet — A slight 
touch of our old acquaintance 2 ^odagra — I can keep 
my feet, however, while our serjcant j)uts me through 
the manual. I should like to know. Captain 
INl^Intyre, if he follows the regulations correctly — 
he brings us but awkwardly to the presentr And 
he hobbled towards his weapon to illustrate his 
doubts and disjfiay his proficiency. 

‘‘ I rejoice we have such zealous defenders. Bail- 
lie,” rcj)lied JMr Oldbuck; “ and 1 dare say Hec- 
tor will gratify you by cominunicating his opinion 
on your })rogress in his new calling. AVhy, you 
rival the Hecate of the ancients, my good sir — a 
merchant on the Mart, a magistrate in the Town- 
house, a soldier on the Links — quid non pro pa^ 
iria ? But my business is with the justice ; so let 
commerce and war go slumber.” 

Well, my good sir,” said the Baillie, “ and 
what commands have you for me ?” 

- Why, here' s an old acquaintance of mine, call- 
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ed Edie Ochiltree, whom some of yotir myimidoiis 
have mewed up in jail, on account of an alleged as- 
sault on that fellow Dousterswivel, of whose accu- 
sation I (lo not believe one word.” 

The magistrate here assumed a very grave coun- 
tenance. “ You ought to have been informed that 
he is accused of- robbery, as well as assault ; a very 
serious matter indeed — it is not often such crimi- 
nals come under my cognizance.” 

And/' replied Oldbuck, you arc tenacious of 
the opportunity of making the very most of such as 
occur. Hut is this poor old man’s case really so 
very bad ?” 

It is rather out of rule,” said the Baillic ; but 
as you are in the commission, Monkbarns, 1 liave 
no hesitation to shew you Dousterswivcl’s declara- 
tion, and the rest of the precognition.” And he 
put the papers into tlic Anticpiary’s hands, who as- 
sumed his spectacles, and sate down in a corner to 
peruse them. 

The officer s in the mean timt; had directions to 
remove tlieir prisoner into another apartment ; hut 
before they could do so, M‘Iutyrc took an oj)portu- 
nity to greet old Edic, and to slip a guinea into his 
hand. 

“ Lord bless your honour,” said tlic old man ; 
“it’s a young soldier’s gift, and it should surely 
thrive wi an auld ane. I’se no refuse it, though 
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it’s beyond my rules ; for if they steek me up here, 
my friends are like eneugh to forget me — out o’ 
sight out o’ mind is a true proverb — And it wad- 
na be creditable for me, that am the King’s beads- 
man, and entitled to beg by word of mouth, to be 
fishing for bawbees out at the jail window wi’ the 
fit o’ a stocking and a string.” As he made this 
observation he was conducted out of the apartment. 

Mr Dousterswivel’s declaration contained an ex- 
aggerated account of the violence he had sustained, 
and also of his loss. 

‘‘ But what I should have liked to have asked 
him,” said Monkbams, ‘‘ would have been his pur- 
pose in frequenting the ruins of St Ruth, so lonely 
a place, at such an hour, and with such a companion 
as Edie Ochiltree. There is no road lies that way, 
and I do not conceive a mere passion for the pic- 
turesque would carry the Gennan thither in such a 
night of storm and wind. Depend upon it he has 
been about some roguery, and, in all probability, 

hath been caught in a trap of his own setting 

Nec lexjustitior ullar — 

The magistrate allowed there was something 
mysterious in that circumstance, and apologized for 
not pressing Dousterswivel, as his declaration was 
voluntarily emitted. But for the support of the 
main charge, he shewed the declaration of the Aik- 
woods concerning the state in which Dousterswivel 
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was found, and establishing the important fact, that 
the mendicant had left the bam in which he was 
quartered, and did not return to it again. Two 
people belonging to the Fairport undertaker, who 
had that night been employed in attending the fu- 
neral of Lady Glenallan, had also given declara- 
tions, that, being sent to pursue two suspicious per- 
sons who left the ruins of St Ruth as the funeral 
came, and who, it was supposed, might have been 
pillaging some of the ornaments prej)ared for the 
ceremony, they had lost and regained sight of them 
more than once, owing to the nature of the ground, 
which was unfavourable for riding, but had at length 
fairly lodged them both in Mucklebackit’s cottage. 
And one of the men added, that ‘‘ he, the decla- 
rant, having dismounted from his horse, and gone 
close up to the window of the hut, he saw the old 
Blue-gown and young Steenie Mucklebackit with 
others eating and drinking in the inside, and also 
observed the said Steenie Mucklebackit shew a 
pocket-book VO the others ; and declarant has no 
doubt that Ochiltree and Steenie Mucklebackit 
were the persons whom he and his comrade had 
pursued, as above mentioned.” And being inter- 
rogated why he did not enter the said cottage, de- 
clares ‘‘ he had no warrant so to do ; and that as 
Mucklebackit and his family were understood to be 
rough-handed folk, he, the declarant, had no de- 
sire to meddle or make with their affairs. Causa 
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scienti€B patet All which he declares to be truth/’ 
&c. 

‘‘ What do you say to that body of evidence 
against your friend ?” said the magistrate, when he 
had observed the Antiquary had turned the last 
leaf. 

Why, were it in the case of any other person, 
I o^vn, I sliould say it looked, prima facie ^ a little 
ugly ; but I cannot allow any body to be in the 
wrong for beating Dousterswivel — Had I been an 
hour younger, or had but one single flash of youf 
warlike genius, llaillie, I sliould have done it my- 
self long ago — He is jiehulo nehulonmn, an impu- 
dent, fraudulent, mendacious quack, that has cost 
me a hundred jKmiids by his roguery ; and my 
neighbour Sir Arthur, God knows how much — 
And besides, Baillie, I do not hold him to be a 
sound friend to government.” 

Indeed ?” said Baillie luttlejohn ; if I 
thought that, it would alter the question consider- 
ably.” 

“ Kight ; for, in beating him, the beadsman 
must have shewn his gratitude to the king by 
thuinpiug his enemy ; and in robbing him, he 
would only have plundered an Egyptian, whose 
wealth it is lawful to spoil. Now, suppose this in- 
terview in the ruins of St Ituth had relation to po- 
litics, — and this story of hidden treasure, and so 
forth, was a bribe from the others side of the water 
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for some great man, or the funds destined tb main- 
tain a seditious club ?” 

Mv dear sir, you hit my very thoughts ! How 
fortunate should 1 be if I could become the humble 
means of^ sifting such a matter to the bottom ! — 
Don’t you think we had better call out the volun- 
teers, and put them on duty ?” 

‘‘ Not just yet, while podagra deprives them of 
an essential member of their body. — But will you 
let me examine Ochiltree ?” 

‘‘ Certainly ; but you’ll make nothing of him. 
He gave me distinctly to understand he knew the 
danger of a judicial declaration on the part of an 
accused person, which, to say the truth, has hanged 
many an henester man tJiaii he is.” 

Well, but, Baillie,” continued Oldbuck, you 
have no objection to let me try him ?” 

None in tlic world, Monkbarns. — I hear the 
serjeant below, — I’ll rehearse the manual in the 
meanwhile — Baby, carry my gun and bayonet down 
to the room below — it makes less noise there when 
we ground arms .” — And so exit the martial ma- 
gistrate, with his maid behind him bearing his 
weapons. 

‘‘ A good squir. that wench for a gouty cham- 
pion,” observed (31dbuck. — ‘‘ Hector, my lad, hook 
on. hook on — Go with him, boy — keep him em- 
ployed, man, for lialf an hour or so — ^butter him 
voi.. 1 
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with some warlike terms— ^praise his dress and ad- 
dress.” 

Captain M‘Intyre, who, like many of his pro- 
fession. looked down with infinite scorn on those 
citizen soldiers, who had assumed arms without any 
professional title to bear them, rose with great re- 
luctance, observing, that he should not know what 
to say to Mr Littlejohn ; and that to see an old 
gouty shopkeeper attempting the exercise and du- 
ties of a private soldier, was really too ridiculous* 

“It may be so, Hector,” said the Antiquary, 
who seldom agreed with any person in tlic imme*- 
diate proposition which was laid down, — “ it may 
possibly be so in this and some other instances ; 
but at present the country resembles the suitors in 
a small-debt court, who plead in person, for lack of 
cash to retain the professed heroes of the quill. I 
am sure iu tlie one case we never regret the want 
of tlic acuteness and eloquence of the lawyers ; and 
so, I liope, in the other, we may manage to make 
sliift with our licarts and muskets, though we shall 
lack some of the discipline of your martinets.” 

“ I have no objection, 1 am sure, sir* that the 
whole world should fight if they please, if they will 
but allow me to be quiet,” said Hector, rising with 
dogged reluctance. 

“ Yes, you are a very quiet personage, indeed ; 
whose ardour for quarrelling cannot pass so much 
as a poor phoca sleeping upon the beach !” 
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But Hector,, who saw which way the conversa- 
tion was tending, and hated all allusions to the foil 
he had sustained from the fish, made his escape be- 
fore the Antiquary concluded the sentence. 
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C/HAPTER IX. 


Well, well, at worst 'tis neither theft nor coinage, 

(J ran ting 1 knew all that you charge me with. 

W'liat, iho’ tlu- tomh hath horn a second birth, 

And given the wealtli to one that knew not on’t. 

Vet fair exchange was never robbery. 

Far less pure bounty. 

O/d Play. 


The Antiquary , in order to avail himself of the 
permission given him to question the accused party, 
chose ratlicr to go to the apartment in which Ochil- 
tree was detained, than to make the examination 
appear formal, by bringing bim again into the ma- 
gistrate's office. He found tlie old man seated by 
a window which looked out on the sea ; and as he 
gazed on that prospect, large tears found their way, 
as if unconsciously, to his eye, and from thence 
trickled down his cheeks and white beard. His 
features were, nevertheless, calm and composed, 
and his whole posture and mien indicated patience 
and resignation. Oldbuck had approached him 
without being observed, and roused him out of his 
musing, by saying kindly, “ I am sorry, Edie, to 
see you so much cast down about this matter.” 
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The mendicant started, dried his eyes very hasti- 
ly with the sleeve of his gown, and, endeavouring 
to recover his usual tone of indifference and jocu- 
larity, ai\swcred, but with a voice more tremulous 
than usual, “ I might weel hae judged, Monkbarns, 
it was you, or the like o’ you, was coming in to 
disturb me — for it’s ae great advantage o’ prisons 
and courts o’ justice, that ye may greet your een 
out an ye like, and nane o’ the folk that’s con- 
cerned about them will ever ask you what it’s for.” 

Well, Edie,” replied Oldbuck, I hope your 
present cause of distress is not so bad but it may 
be removed.” 

And I had lioped, IMonkbarns,” answered the 
mendicant in a tone of reproach, ‘‘ that ye hud 
ken d me better than to think that this bit trifling 
trouble o’ my aiu wad bring tears into my auld 
een, that hae seen far different kind o’ distress — 
Na, na ! — But here’s been the puir lass, Caxon’s 
daughter, seeking comfort, and has gotten unco 
little — tliere’s been nae speerings o’ Taffril’s gun- 
brig since the last gale ; and folk report on the 
key that a king’s ship had struck on the Ilcef of 
llattray, and a’ hands lost — God forbid ! for as 
sure as you live, Monkbarns, the puir lad Lovcl, 
that ye liked sac weel, must have perished.” 

God forbid indeed !” echoed the Antiquary, — 
“ 1 would rather JMonkbarns house were on fire. 
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My poor dear friend and coadjutor !. — I will down 
to the quay instantly.” 

“ I’m sure ye’ll learn naething mair than I hac 
tauld yc, sir,” said Ochiltree, “ for the officer-folk 
here were very civil, (that is, for the like o’ them,) 
and lookit up a’ their letters and authorities, and 
could thraw nae light on’t either ac way or another.” 

“ It can’t be true — it shall not be true,” said the 
Antiquary, “ and I won’t believe it if it were — 
Taffril’s an excellent seaman — and Level (my poor 
Lovel !) has all the qualities of a safe and pleasant 
companion by land or by sea — one, Edie, whom, 
from the ingenuousness of his disposition, I would 
chuse, did I ever go a sea voyage, (which I never 
do, unless across the ferry,) fragilem mecum sol- 
vere 'pliaselum, to be the companion of my risk, as 
one against whom the elements could nourish no 
vengeance. No, Edie, it is not, and cannot be 
true — it is a fiction of the idle jade Rumour, whom 
I wish hanged with her trumpet about her neck, 
that serves only with its screech-owl tones to fright 
lionest folks out of their senses.— Let me know how 
you got into this scrape of your own.” 

“ Are ye axing me as a magistrate, Monkbarns, 
or is it just for your ain satisfaction ?” 

“ For my own satisfaction solely,” replied the 
Antiquary. 

“ Put up your pocket-book and your keclyvinc 
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pen tlien, for I downa speak out an’ yc hae wri- 
ting materials in your hands — they’re a scaur to 
unlcarrxed folk like me — Odd, ane o’ the clerks in 
the neist room will clink down, in black and white, 
as muckle as wad hang a man, before ane kens 
what he’s saying.” 

Monkbarns complied with the old man’s hu- 
mour, and put up his memorandum-book. 

Edie then went with great frankness through 
the part of the story already known to the reader, 
informing the Antiquary of the scene which he 
had wit nessed between Ooustcrswivel and his pa- 
tron in tlie ruins of St Ruth, and frankly confess- 
ing that he could not resist the opportunity of de- 
coying tlie adept once more to visit the tomb of 
Misti cot, with the purjiose of taking a comic re- 
venge upon him for his quackery. He had easily 
j)crsuadcd Stccnie, who was a bold thoughtless 
young fellow, to engage in the frolic along with 
him, and the jest had been inadvertently carried a 
great deal farther than was designed. Concerning 
the pocket-book, he explained that he had express- 
ed his surprise and sorrow as soon as he found it 
had been inadvertently brought off ; and that 
publicly, before all the inmates of the cottage, 
Stecnie had undertaken to return it the next day, 
and had only been prevented by his untimely 
fate. 

The iVnti(juary pondered a moment, and then 
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said, Your account seems very probable, Edic, 
and T believe it from what I know of the parties — 
but I think it likely that you know a great deal 
more than you have thought it proper to tell me, 
about this matter of the treasure-trove — 1 suspect 
you have acted the part of the Lar Familiaris in 
Plautus — a sort of Brownie, Edic, to speak to 
your comprehension, who watched over hidden 
treasures. — I do bethink me you were the first 
person we met when Sir Arthur made liis success- 
ful attack upon Misticot’s grave, and also that 
when the labourers began to flag, you, Edic, were 
again the first to leap into the trench, and id 
make the discovery of the treasure. Now you must 
explain all this to me, unless you would have me 
use you as ill as Euclio docs Staphyla in the Au- 
IdUiriar 

“ Lordsakc, sir, what do 1 ken about your How- 
lowlaria ? — it’s mair like a dog’s language than a 
man’s.” 

‘‘ You knew, however, of the box of treasure 
being there ?” continued Oldbuck. 

Dear, sir, what likelihood is there o’ that ? 
d’ye think sac puir an auld creature as me wad hae 
kenn’d o’ sic a like thing without getting some 
glide out o’t ? — and ye wot weel I sought nane 
and gat nanc, like Michael Scott’s man. What 
concern could 1 hae wi’t ?” 

“ That’s just what 1 want you to explain to 
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me,” said Oldbuck, “ for I am positive you knew 
it was there.” 

“ Your honour’s a positive man, Monkharns — 
and, for a positive man, I must needs allow ye’re 
often in the right.” 

You allow, then, that my belief is well- 
founded ?” 

Edie nodded acquiescence. 

Then please to explain to me the whole affair 
from beginning to end,” said tlie Antiquary. 

If it were a secret o’ mine, Monkbarns,” re- 
plied the beggar, ye suldna ask twice, for 1 hae 
aye said ahint your back, that, for a’ the nonsense 
maggots that ye whiles take into your head, yc 
arc tlic inaist wise and discreet o’ a’ our country 
gentles. Ihit I’sc e’en be open-hearted wi’ you, 
and tell you, that this is a friend’s secret, and that 
they suld draw me wi’ wild horses, or saw me asun- 
dca*, as they did the children of Ammon, sooner 
than 1 would speak a word mair about the matter, 
excepting this, that there was nac ill intended, but 
niuckle glide, and that the purpose was to serve 
them that are wortli twenty hundred o’ me. But 
tliere’s iiae law, 1 trow, that makes it a sin to ken 
where ithcr folks’ siller is, if we diima pit hand 
tiirt oiirscl.” 

Oldbuck walked once or twice up and down the 
room in profound tliought, endeavouring to find 
some plausible reason for transactions of a nature 
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SO mysterious, but his ingenuity was totally at 
fault. He then placed himself before the prisoner. 

This story of youijs, friend Edie, is an abso- 
lute enigma, and would require a second ffidipus 
to solve it — who ffidipus was, I will tell you some 
other time if you remind me — However, whether 
it be owing to the wisdom or to the maggots with 
which you compliment me, I am strongly disposed 
to believe that you have spoken the truth, the ra- 
ther, t]iat you have not made any of these obtesta- 
tions of the superior powers, which I observe you 
and your comrades always make use of wlicn you 
mean to deceive folks.” (Here Edie could not 
su])press a smile.) “ If, therefore, you will answer 
me one question, I will endeavour to procure your 
liberation.” 

If ye’ll let me hear the question,” said Edie, 
with the caution of a canny Scotchman, I’ll tell 
you whether Til answer it or no.” 

“ It is simply,” said the Anticpiary, ‘‘ Did 
Doustcrswivel know any thing about the conceal- 
ment of the chest of bullion ?” 

“ He, the ill-fa’ard loon !” answered Edie, 
“ there wad hae been little speerings o’t had Dus- 
tansnivel kenn’d it was there — it wad hae been 
butter in the black dog’s hause.” 

“ I thought as much,” said Oldbuck. “ Well, 
Edie, if I procure your freedom, you must keep 
your day, and appear to clear me of the bail-bond. 
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for these are not times for prudent men to incur 
forfeitures, unless you can point out another Aic- 
lain auri pleuam quadrilihrem — another Search 
No, i:\ 

Ah !” said the beggar, shaking his head, I 
doubt the bird’s flown that laid thac golden eggs 
— ^for I winna ca’ her goose, thougli that’s the gait 
it stands in the story-buick — But I’ll keep my 
day, Monkbams, ye’se no loss a penny by me — ^ 
And troth I wad fain be out again, now tlic wea- 
ther’s fine, and then I hae the best chance o’ hear- 
ing tlie first news o’ my friends.” 

“ Well, Edie, as tlie bouncing and thumping 
beneath lias somewhat ceased, I presume Baillie 
liittlejolin has dismissed his military preceptor, 
and has retired from the labours of JNlars to those 
of Tlumiis — I will have some conversation with 
him— Ihit I cannot and will not believe any of 
these wretched nows you were telling me.” 

(lod send your honour may be right,” said the 
mendicant, as Oldbuck left the room. 

The Antiquary found the magistrate exhausted 
with the fatigiios of the drill, reposing in his gouty 
chair, humming the air, How merrily we live 
that soldiers be,” and between each bar comforting 
himself with a spoonful of mock-turtle soup. He 
ordered a similar refreshment for Oldbuck, who 
declined it, observing, that, not being a military 
man, he did not feel inclined to break his habit of 
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keeping regular hours for meals — Soldiers like you, 
Baillic, must snatch their food as they find means 
and time. But I am sorry to hear ill news of 
yoTing Taffril’s hrig.” 

All, poor fellow ! — he was a credit to the town 
— much distinguished on the first of June.” 

“ But,” said Oldbuck, 1 am shocked to hear 
you talk of him in the preterite tense.” 

“ Trotli, I fear there may be too much reason 
for it, JMonkliarns ; and yet let us liojie the best. 
The accident is said to have happened in the Bat- 
tray reef of rocks, about twenty miles to the north- 
ward, near Dirtcnalan Bay — I have sent to en- 
quire about it — and your nephew run out himself 
as if he had been flying to get the Gazette of a 
victory.” 

II ere Hector entered, exclaiming as he came in, 
“ I believe it’s all a damned lie — 1 can't find the 
least authority for it, hut general rumour.” 

And pray, Mr Hector,” said his uncle, if it 
fiad been true, whose fault would it have been that 
Ijovel was on board ?” 

“ Not mine, I am sure,” answered Hector ; ‘‘ it 
would have been only my misfortune.” 

Indeed !” said his uncle, ‘‘ I should not have 
thought of that.” 

AVhy, sir, with all your inclination to find me 
in the wrong, 1 suppose you will own my inten- 
tion was not to blame in this case. 1 did my best 
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to hit I^ovel, and, if I had been successful, ’tis 
clear my scrape would have been his, and his scrape 
would have been mine.” 

“ And whom or what do you intend to hit now, 
that yoii are lugging with you that leathern maga- 
zirc there, marked gunpowder ?” 

‘‘ I must be prepared for Lord Glcnallan’s moors 
on the twelfth, sir,” said McIntyre. 

Ah, Hector ! thy great chasse, as the bVencli 
call it, would take place best — 

' Omne cum Proteus pccus agitaret 
Visere montes* 

Could you meet but with a pit oca instead of an 
un warlike heath-bird.” 

‘‘ The devil take the seal, sir, or phoca^ if you 
chuse to call it so — it’s rather hard one can never 
hear the end of a little piece of folly like that.” 

Well, well,” said Oldbuck, I am glad you 
have the grace to be ashamed of it. — As I detest 
the whole race of Nimrods, I wish them all as well 
matched — Nay, never start off at a jest, man — 1 
have done with the phoca — though, I dare say, 
the Baillie could tell us the value of seal-skins just 
now.” 

‘‘ They arc up,” said the magistrate, they are 
well up — the fisiniig has been unsuccessful lately.” 

12 
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“ We can bear witness to that,’" said the tor- 
menting Antiquary, who was delighted with the 
hank this incident had given him over the young 
sportsman ; “ one word more, Hector, and 

“ We’ll hang a seal-skin on thy recreant limbs.’' 

Aha, my boy ! — come, never mind it, I must go 
to business — Baillie, a word with you — you must 
take bail — moderate bail— -you understand — ‘for 
old Ocliiltrce’s appearance.” 

‘‘ You don’t consider what you ask,” said the 
Baillie, “ the offence is assault and robbery.” 

‘‘ Hush ! not a word about it,” said the Anti- 
quary, I gave you a hint before — I will possess 
you more fully hereafter — T promise you there is a 
secret.’' 

“ But, INIr Oldbuck, if the state is concerned, I, 
who do the wliole drudgery business here, really 
liave a title to be consulted, and until I am” 

“ Hush ! hush !” said the Antiquary, winking 
and putting his finger to his nose, — ‘‘ you shall 
have the full credit ; the entire management when- 
ever matters arc ripe. But this is an obstinate old 
fellow, who will not hear of two people being as 
yet let into his mystery, and he has not yet fully 
acquainted me with the clew to Dousterswivcl’s 
devices.’' 
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! so we must tip that fellow the alien 
act, I suppose.” 

To say truth, I wish you would.” 

“ Say no more,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ it shall 
forthwith be done ; he shall be removed tanquam 
suspect — I chink that’s one of your own phrases, 
Monkbarns.” 

“ It is classical, Baillie — you improve.” 

“ Why, public business has of late pressed Upon 
me so much, that I have been obliged to take my 
foreman into partnership. — I have had two several 
correspondencies with the Under Secretary of State; 
one on the proposed tax on lliga hemp-seed, and 
the other on putting down political societies. So 
you miglit as well communicate to me as much 
as you know of this old fellow’s discovery of a plot 
against tlie state.” 

I will, instantly, when I am master of it — 1 
hate the trouble of managing such matters myself 
— Ucmeinbei, however, 1 did not say decidedly a 
])lot against the state ; I only say, I hope to dis- 
cover by this man’s means a foul plot.” 

“ If it be a plot at all, there must be treason in 
it, or sedition at least — Will you bail him for four 
hundred merks ?* 

“ Four hundred merks for an old Blue-crowTii ! — 
lliink on the act 1701 regulating bail-bonds! — 
Strike off a cypher from the .sum — I am content to 
bail him for forty merks.” 
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‘‘ Well, Mr Oldbuck, every body in Fairport is 
always willing to oblige you — and besides, 1 know 
that you arc a prudent man, and one that would be 
as unwilling to lose forty, as four hundred merks. 
So I will accept your bail — uieo periculo — what say 
you to that law phrase again ? — I had it from a 
learned counsel. — I will vouch it, my lord, he said, 
meo pei'iculor 

“ And 1 will vouch for Edic Ochiltree, meo pe- 
rlculo^ in like manner,” said Oldbuck. “ So let 
your clerk draw out the bail-bond, and I will sign 
it.” 

When this ceremony had been performed, the 
Antiquary communicated to Edie the joyful ti- 
dings that he was once more at liberty, and directed 
him to make the best of his way to Monkbarns- 
house, to wliich he himself returned with his ne- 
phew, after having perfected their good work. 
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CHAPTEll X. 


Eull of wipo saws, and modern instances. 

As You Like if. 

“ I WISH to Heaven, Hector/’ said the Anti- 
quary, next morning after breakfast, ‘‘ you would 
spare our nerves, and not be keeping snapping that 
arquebuss of yours." 

“ Well, sir, I in sure I’m sorry to disturb you; 
but it’s a capital piece; it’s a Joe Manton, that 
cost forty guineas.” 

A fool and his money is soon parted, nephew; 
I am glad you have so many guineas to throw away.’^ 
PXery one has tlieir fancy, uncle, — you are 
fond of books." 

“Ay, Hector, and if my collection were yours, 
you would make it fly to the gunsmith, the horse- 
market, the dog-breaker , — Coernptos undique no^ 
biles libros — mutare loricis IberisT 

“ I could not use your books, my dear uncle, 
that’s true ; and you will do well to provide for 
their being in better hands — ^Imt don’t let the 

voi.. V, K 
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faults of my head fall on my heart— I would not 
part witli a Cordcry that belonged to an old friend, 
to get a set of horses like I^ord Glenallan s. 

“ I don’t think you would, lad, I don’t think 
you would — I love to teaze you a little sometimes ; 
it keeps up the spirit of discipline and habit ot sub- 
ordination — You will pass your time happily here 
having me to command you, instead of Captain, or 
Colonel, or ‘ Kniglit in Arms,’ as Milton has it ; 
and instead of the F rench, the CinuK Innnida poiiti 
— for as V^irgil says. 


‘ Sternent sc soinyto divcrscc in liliore phoca^' 


which might be rendered, 


‘ Here phocaf' slumber on tlic beach, 

Witliin our Hlghlaiul Hector’s reach.’ 

T^ay, if you grow angry 1 have done. — Besides, 
1 sec old Fidie in the court-yard, with whom 1 hai c 
business, (iood-bye. Hector — Do you remember 
how she splashed into the sea like her master Pro- 
teus, ct jactu dedit erquor in altum ? ’ 

M‘Intyre, — waiting, however, till the door was 
shut, — gave then way to the natural impatience of 
his temper. 

“ My uncle is the best man in the world, and 
in his way the kindest ; but rather than hear any 
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more about that cursed phoca, as he is pleased to 
call it, I %vould exchange for the West Indies and 
never sec his face again.” 

Miss M.‘Intyre, gratefully attached to her uncle, 
and passionately fond of her brother, was, on such 
occasions, the usual envoy of reconciliation. She 
hastened to meet her uncle on his return, before he 
entered the parlour. 

“ Well, now, Miss Womankind, what is the 
meaning of that imploring countenance ? — has 
Juno done any more mischief?” 

“ No, uncle ; but Juno’s master is in such fear 
of your joking him about the seal — I assure you, 
he feels it much more than you would wish — it’s 
very silly of him to be sure ; but then you can turn 

every body so well into ridicule” 

\\ ell, my dear, I will rein in my satire, and, 
if possible, speak no more of the phoca — I will not 
even speak of scaling a letter, but say umph, and 
give a nod to you when I want the wax-light — I 
am not nmiitorihun asper, but. Heaven knows, the 
most mild, quiet, and easy of human beings, whom 
sister, niece, and nephew, guide just as best pleases 
them.” 

With this little panegyric on his own docility, 
Mr Oldbuck entered the parlour, and proposed to 
his nephew a walk to the Mussel-crag. “ I have 
some questions to ask at a woman at Mucklebackit’s 
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cottage,'’ he observed, and I would willingly have 
a sensible witness with me — so, for fault of a better. 
Hector, I must be contented with you.” 

There is old Edio, sir, or Caxon — could not 
they do better than me ?” 

‘‘ Upon my word, young man, you turn me over 
to pretty companions, and I am quite sensible of 
your politeness — No, sir, I intend the old Blue^ 
gown shall go with me — not as a competent wit- 
ness, for he is at ]>resent. as our friend Baillie Lit- 
tlejohn says, (blessings on his learning!) tanquam 
snsyecim, and you are snspkione major ^ as our law 
has it.” 

‘‘ I wish I were a major, sir,” said Hector, catch- 
ing only the last, and, to a soldier's car, the most 
impressive word in the sentence, — “ but, without 
money or interest, there is little chance of getting 
the stc]).” 

“ AVell, well, most doughty son of J^riam,*' said 
the Antupiary, be ruled by your friends, and 
there’s no saying what may happen — Come away 
with me, and you shall see wliat may be useful to 
you should you ever sit upon a court-martial, sir.” 

“ I have been on many a regimental court-martial, 
sir," answered Ca])tain JNMntyre. — “ But here's a 
new cane for you.” 

Much obliged, much obliged.” 

J bought it Iroin om drum-major, who came 
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into oni regiment from the Bengal army when it 
came down the Red Sea. It was cut on the banks 
of the Indus, I assure you.” 

“ Upon my word, ’tis a fine rattan, and well re- 
places that which the pJi Bah ! what was I 

going to say ? ’ 

The party, consisting of the Antiquary, his ne- 
phew, and tlie old beggar, now took the sands to- 
wards Mussel-crag, — the former in the very highest 
mood of comm 1 mi eating information, and the others, 
under a sense of former obligation, and some hope 
for future favours, decently attentive to receive it. 
The uncle and nephew walked together, the men- 
dicant about a step .and a half behind, just s^^aear 
enough for his patron to speak to him by a slight 
jndination of his neck, and without the trouble of 
turning round. I’etrie, in his Kssay on Good- 
breeding, dedicated to the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, recommends, upon his own experience, as 
tutor ill a family of distinction, this attitude to all 
led captains, tutors, dependants, and bottle-holders 
of every description. Thus escorted, the Anti- 
quary moved along full of his learning, like a lord- 
ly man of war, and every now and then yawing to 
starboard and larboard to discharge a broadside 
upon his followers. 

^Vnd so it is your ojiinion,” said he to the 
mendicant, that this windfall — this area auri^ 
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as Plautus lias it, will not greatly avail Sir Arthur 
in his necessities ?” 

“ Unless he could find ten times as much,” said 
the beggar, “ and that I am sair doubtful of — I 
heard Puggie Orrock, and the tother thief of a 
sheriff-officer, or messenger, speaking about it — 
and things are ill aff when the like o’ them can 
speak crousely about ony gentleman’s affairs. I 
doubt Sir Arthur will be in stanc wa’s for debt, 
unless there’s swift, help and certain.” 

“ You speak like a fool,” said the Antiquary. — 
“ Nephew, it is a remarkable thing, that in this 
happy country no man can be legally imprisoned 
for debt.” 

“ Indeed, sir ?” said M‘Intyrc ; “ I never knew 
that before — that part of our law would suit some 
of our mess well.” 

“ And if they arena confined for debt,” said 
Ochiltree, *' what is’t that tempts sac mony puir 
creatures to bide in ihe tolbooth o’ Fairport yon- 
der? — they a’ say they were jmt there by their 
creditors — Odd ! they maun like it better than I 
do if they’re there o’ free will.” 

“ A very natural observation, Edie, and many 
of your betters would make the same, but it is 
founded entirely upon ignorance of the feudal sys- 
tem. — Hector, be so good as to attend, unless you 
arc looking out for another Ahem !— (Hector 
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compelled himself to give attention at this hint.) 
— And you, Edie, it may be useful to you, rerum 
cognoscere causas. The nature and origin of war- 
rant for caption is a thing hand alienum a Scoe- 
voice studiis. You must know then once more, 
that nobody can be arrested in Scotland for debt.” 

“ I haena muckle concern wi’ that, Monkbarns,” 
said the old man, for naebody wad trust a bodlc 
to a gaberlunzie.” 

‘‘ I pr’y thee peace, man — As a compulsitor, there- 
fore, of payment, — that being a thing to which no 
debtor is naturally inclined, as I liavc too much 
reason to warrant from the experience I have had 
with my own, — we had first the letters of four 
forms, a sort of gentle invitation, by which our 
sovereign lord the king, interesting himself as a 
monarch, sliould, in the regulation of his subjects’ 
private affairs, at first by mild exhortation, and 
afterwards by letters of more strict enjoinment and 

more hard compulsion What do you see at that 

bird, Hector ? — it’s but a scamaw.” 

“ It’s a j)ictarnie, sir,” said Kdie. 

“ AVell, w hat an’ if it were — what docs that sig- 
nify at present ? — But I see you’re impatient ; so 
1 will waive tlie let ters of four forms, and come to 
the modern process of diligence. — You suppose, 
now, a man’s committed to prison because he can- 
not i)ay liis debt ? Quite otherwise ; the trutli is, 
the king is so good as to interfere at the request of 
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the creditor, and to send the debtor liis royal com- 
mand to do him justice within a certain time — 
fifteen days, or six, as the ciise may he. Well, the 
man resists and disobeys — what follows? Why, 
that he be lawfully and rightfully declared a rebel 
to our gracious sovereign, whose command he has 
disobeyed, and that by three blasts of a horn at the 
market-place of Kdinimrgh, the metropolis of Scot- 
land. uVnd he is tlu'ii legally im])risoncd, not on 
account of any civil debt, but because of his un- 
grateful contempt of the royal mandate. WJiat 
say you to tliat, Hector? — there’s something you 
never knew before.” 

No, uncle ; but, I own, if I wanted money to 
pay my debts, I would rather thank the king tq 
send me some, than to declaiu me a rebel for not 
doing what I could not do.” 

“ Your education has not led you to consider 
these things,” replied his uncle ; you are incapa- 
ble of estimating tljc elegance of the legal fiction, 
and tb(^ manner in which it reconciles that duress, 
w hich, for the protection of commerce, it has been 
found necessary to extend towards refractory debt- 
ors, with the most scrupulous attention to the li- 
berty of the subject.” 

I don’t know, sir ; but if a man must pay bis 
di’bt or go to jail, it signifies but little wliether be 
g(H's as a debtoi or a rebel, I should tliiiik. But 
von sa\ this eon i maud ol the king's gives a license 
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of so mauy days — now, egad, were I in tlic scrape, 
1 would beat a march, and leave the king and the 
creditor tc settle it amopg themselves before they 
came to extremities.” 

So wad I,” said Edie ; I wad gie them leg- 
bail to a certainty.” 

True ; but those whom the law suspects of 
being unwilling to abide her formal visit, she pro- 
ceeds with l)y means of a shorter and more uncere- 
monious call, as dealing with persons on whom 
patience and favour would be utterly thrown away.” 

‘‘ Aye,' said Ochiltree, that will be what they 
ea' the fugie-w arrants — T hae some skeel in them. 
There's Jlorder-warrants too in the south country, 
unco rasli uncanny things — I was ta’en up on ane 
at Saint James's Fair, and keepit in the auld kirk 
d Kelso the haill day and night ; and a canid 
goustie place it was, I’se assure ye. — But whatna 
A itch’s this, wi’ her creel on her back ? — It’s puir 
Maggie hersel. I'm thinking.” 

It was so. The poor woman’s sense of her loss, 
if not diminished, was become at least mitigated 
by the inevitable necessity of attending to the 
means of su])porting her family, and her salutation 
to Oldbuck was made in an odd mixture, between 
the usual language of solicitation with which she 
plied her customers, and the tone of lamentation 
for her recent eaiamitv. 

‘‘How's a wi' ye the day, Moiikbarns ?— .1 
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havena had the grace yet to come down to thank 
your honour for the grace ye did poor Steenie, wi’ 
laying his head in a rath grave, puir fallow.” — Here 
she whimpered and wiped her eyes with the corner 
of her blue apron. — ‘‘ But the fishing comes on no 
that ill, though the gudeman hasna had the heart 
to gang to sea himsel — A twee! I wad fain tell him 
it wad do him gude to put hand to wark — but I’m 
maist feared to speak to him — and it’s an unco 
thing to hear anc o’ us speak that gate o’ a man — 
however, I hac some dainty caller baddies, and 
they sail be but three shillings the dozen, for I hae 
nae pith to drive a bargain e’ennow, and maun just 
take what ony Christian body will gie, wi’ few 
words and nae fly ting.” 

What shall wc do. Hector ?” said Oldbuck, 
pausing ; 1 got into disgrace with my woman- 

kind for making a bad bargain witli her before. 
These maritime animals. Hector, are unlucky to 
our family.” 

“ l^ooli, sir, what would you do ? — give poor 
Maggie what she asks, or allow me to send a dish 
of fish up to INlonkbarns.” 

And he held out the money to her ; but Maggie 
drew hack her hand. “ Na, iia. Captain ; ye’re 
ower young and ower free o’ your siller — ye should 
never tak a fish -wile’s first bode, and troth I think 
maybe a flyte wi’ the auld housekeeper at IMoiik- 
banis, or JVliss tirizel, would do me some gude 
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And I want to see what that hellicate quean 

Jenny Rintherout’s doing — ^folk said she wasna 
— Shell be vexing hersel about Steenie, the 
silly tappie, as if he wad ever hae lookit ower his 
shouther at the like o’ her ! — Weel, Monkbams, 
they’re braw caller baddies, and thcyll bid me unco 
little indeed at the house if ye want crappit heads 
the day.” 

And so on she paced with her burthen, grief, 
gratitude for the sympathy of her betters, and the 
habitual love of traflRe and of gain, chasing each 
other through her thoughts. 

“ And nov/ that we are before the door of their 
hut,” said Ochiltree, ‘‘ I wad fain ken, Monkbarns, 
vvhat has garll ye plague yoursel wi’ me a’ this 
length ? I tell ye sincerely I hae nae pleasure in 
ganging in there. I downa bide to think how the 
young ha?e fa’en on a’ sides o’ me, and left me an 
iiseless aidd stump wi’ hardly a green leaf on’t.” 

This old woman,” said Oldbuck, “ sent you 
on a message to the Earl of Glenallan, did she 
not ?” 

“ Aye !” said the surprised mendicant, how 
ken ye that sac weel ?” 

I^ord Glenallan told me himself ; so there is 
no delation — no breach of trust on your part — and 
as he wishes me to take her evidence down on some 
important family matters, I chose to bring you 
w ith me, because in her situation, hovering betw cen 
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flotage and consciousness, it is possible that your 
voice and appearance may awaken trains of recol- 
lection wliicli I sliould otlierwise liavc no means 
of exciting. The human mind — what are you 
about, Hector ?” 

I was only whistling for the dog, sir ; she al- 
ways roves too wide — 1 knew I should be trouble- 
some to you.” 

“ Not at all, not at all — the human mind is to 
be treated like a skein of ravelled silk, where you 
must cautiously secure one free end before you can 
make any progress in disentangling it.” 

“ I ken nacthing about that,” said the gaber- 
lunzie ; “ but an’ my auld acquaintance be hersel, 
or ony thing like hersel, she may come to wind us 
a pirn. It’s fearsome baith to sec and hear her 
when she wampisbes about her arms, and gets to 
her English, and speaks as if she were a prent 
book, — let a be an auld fisher’s w ife. But, indeed, 
she had a grand education, and was mucklc ta’en 
out afore she married an unco bit beneath hersel. 
She’s aulder than me by half a score years — but 
I mind weel aneugh they made as mucklc wark 
about her making a half-merk marriage \vi’ Simon 
INlucklebackit, this Saunders’s father, as if she had 
been ane o' the gentry. But she got into favour 
again, and then she lost it Jigain, as I hac heard 
her son say, when lie was a muckle chield ; and 
then they got mucklc siller, and left the Countess’s 
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land and settled here. But things never throve 
\vi’ them. Howsoinever, she’s a weel-ediicate wo- 
man, and an’ slie win to her English, as I hae 
licard her do at an orra time, she may come to 
tickle us a’.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Life ebbs from such obi age, unmark’d and silent, 
As the slow neap-tide leaves yon stranded galley. — 
T>ate she rock'd merrily at the least impulse 
That wind or wave could give ; but now her keel 
Is settling on the sand, her mast has ta’en 
An angle with the sky, from which it shifts not. 
k'ach wave receding shakes her less and less. 

Till, bedded on the strand, she shall remain 
Useless as motionless. 

Old riaij. 


As the Antiquary lifted the latch of the hut, 
he was surprised to hear the shrill tremulous voice 
of Klspeth chaunting forth an old ballad in a wild 
and doleful recitative. 

The herring loves the merry moon-light. 

The mackerel loves the wind. 

But tlie oyster loves tlie dredging sang, 

I'or they come of a gentle kind.” 

A diligent collector of these legendary scraps of 
ancient poetry, his foot refused to cross the thres- 
hold when his ear was thus arrested, and his hand 
instinctively took pencil and memorandum -book. 
From time to time the old woman spoke as if to 
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the childreii — “ O aye, hinnies, whisht, whisht ! 
and I’ll begin a bonnier anc than that — 

“Now baud your tongue^, baith wife and carle. 

And listen great and sma'. 

And I will sing of Glenallan’s Earl 
That fought on the red Harlaw. 

'' The cronach’s cried on Bennachie, 

And doun the Don and a'. 

And hieland and lawland may mournfu’ be 
For the sair field of Harlaw. 


I diniia mind the iicist verse wccl — my memory’s 
failed, and there’s imco thoughts come ower me — 
C^od keep us fiae temptation !” 

Here her voice sunk in indistinct muttering. 

“ iFs a historical ballad,” said Oldbuck eagerly, 
‘ a genuine and undoubted fragment of minstrelsy ! 
— l*ercy would admire its simplicity — Ritson could 
not impugn its authenticity.” 

“ Aye, but it’s a sad thing,” said Ochiltree, to 
see human nature sae far owerta’en as to be skirl- 
ing at auld sangs on the back of a loss like her’s.” 

“ Hush, hush !” said the Antiquary, — she has 
gotten the thread of the story again.” — And as he 
spoke, she sung : 

They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds^ 

They hae bridled a hundred black. 

With a chafron of steel on each horse's head. 

And a good knight upon his back.” 
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Cliafron !” exclaimed the Antiquary, — equi- 
valent, perhaps, to c//e?yero?/-^thc word’s worth a 
dollar,” — and down it went in his red book. 

“ I'liey hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but barely ten. 

When Donald came brankin^ down the brae 
Wi’ twenty thousand men. 

“ llieir tartans they were waving wide, 

I’heir glaives were glancing clear. 

The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 

Would deafen ye to hear. 

The great Earl in his stirrups stood 
That Plighland host to see : 

^ Now here a knight that’s stout and good 
May prove a jeopardie : 

“ ‘ What would’ St thou do, my squire so gay, 

’I'hat rides beside my reyne, 

Were ye Clhaiallan’s Earl the <Uiy, 

And I were Roland Cheyne ? 

“ " To turn the rein were sin and shame, 

1\) fight were wond’rous peril, 

Wliat would ye do now, Roland Cheyne, 

Were ye (ilcnallan’s Earl ?’ ” 


“ Ye luaiui keii, hinnies, that this lioland Cheyne, 
for as poor anti aultl as 1 sit in the chimney-iieuk, 
was iny forbear, anti an awfif man he was that day 
in the li^ht, but specially after the Earl had fa’en ; 
i‘or be blamed liimsel for the counsel he gave, to 
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tight beibiv JVJar came up wi’ JNfcams, and Aber- 
deen, and Angus.” 

Her viiice rose and became more animated as 
she recited the warlike counsel of her ancestor : 


^ Were I Cilenallan’s Earl this tide, 

And ye were Roland Cheyne, 

The spear should be in my horse's side. 

And the bridle upon his mane. 

‘ If they hae twenty thousand blades. 

And we twice ten times ten. 

Yet they hue but their tartan plaids. 

And we are mail-clad men. 

* My horse shall ride through ranks sae rude. 

As through the moorland fern, 

'I'hen ne’er let the gentle N^orman blade 
Crrow cauld ftir Highland kerne.’ ” 

Do you hear that, nephew ?” said Oldbuck ; 
you obserse your (iaelic ancestors were not held 
ill high rejiutc fonncrly by the Lowland warriors.” 

1 hear,” said Hector, “ a silly old woman sing 
a silly old song. I am surprised, sir, that you, 
wlio will not listen to Ossian’s songs of Selma, can 
be pleased with sucli tra.sli ; I vow, I have not seen 
or lieard a worse halfpenny ballad ; I don’t believe 
you could match it in any pedlar’s pack in the 
country. I should be ashamed to think that the 
honour of the Highlands could he affected by such 

VOI.. V. 
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doggrel.” — And, tossing up his head, he snuffed 
the air indignantly. 

Apparently the old woman heard the sound of 
their voices ; for, ceasing her song, she called out. 

Come in, sirs, come in — good-will never halted 
at the door-stane.” 

They entered, and found to their surprise El- 
spetli alone, sitting ghastly on the hearth,” 
like tlic personification of Old Age in the Hun- 
ter’s song of the Owl,* wrinkled, tattered, vile, 
dim-eyed, discoloured, torpid.” 

They’re a’ out,” she said, as they entered ; 
“ hut, an’ ye will sit a blink, somebody will be in. 
If ye hae business wi’ my gude-daughter, or my 
son, they’ll be in belive, — I never speak on busi- 
ness niysel. — Bairns, gie them seats — the bairns 
are a’ gane out, I trow,” — looking around her, — 
“ I was crooning to keep them quiet a wee while 
since ; but they hae cruppin out some gate — Sit 
dow n, sirs. the\ il be in belive and she dismiss- 
ed her s})iiidle from her hand to twirl upon the 
Hoor, and soon seemed exclusively occupied in re- 
gulating its motion, as unconscious of the presence 
of the strangers as she appeared indifferent to their 
rank or business therc. 

“ I wish,” said Oldbuck, “ she would resume 


* See Mrs Grant on the Highland Superstitions, vol. ii. 
y>. 260, for this fine translation from the Gaelic. 
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that canticle, or legendary fragment — I always 
suspected there was a skirmish of cavalry before 
the main battle of the Harlaw.” 

‘‘If your honour pleases,” said Edie, “ had ye 
not better proceed to the business that brouglit 
us a’ here ? I’se engage to get ye the sang ony 
time.” 

“ I believe you are right, Edie — JDo manus — I 
submit. But how shall we manage ? She sits 
there, the very image of dotage — speak to lier, 
K(lie — try if you can make her recollect having 
sent you to Glenallan-house.” 

Edie rose Hccordingly, and, crossing the floor, 
placed himself in tlic same position which he had 
occupied during his former conversation with her. 
“ I’m lain to see ye looking sae wc el, cummer ; the 
• \air, that the black ox has tramped on ye since I 
was aneath your roof~tvee.” 

“ Ay,” said Elspeth ; but rather from a general 
idea of misfortune, than any exact recollection of 
what had happened, — there has been distress 
amang us of late — I w onder how younger folk bide 
it — I bide it ill — I caiina hear the wind whistle, 
and the sea roar, but I think I see the coble 
whombled keel u]3, and some o’ them struggling 
in the waves i — Eli, sirs, sic weary dreams as folk 
hae between sleeping and waking, before they win 
to the lang sleep and the sound ! — I could amaist 
tliink whiles, my son, or else Steenie, my oc, was 
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dead, and that I had seen the burial. Isna that 
a queer dream for a daft auld carline? what for 
should ony o’ them dee before me ? — it’s out o’ the 
course o’ nature, ye ken.” 

“ 1 think you’ll make very little of this stupid 
old woman,” said Hector ; who still nourished, 
})erha})s, some feelings of the dislike excited by the 
dis])araging mention of his countrymen in her lay 
— “ I tliink you’ll make but little of her, sir ; and 
it’s wasting our time to sit here and listen to her 
dotage.” 

“ Hector,” said the Antiquary indignantly, 
“ if‘ you do not respect her misfortunes, respect at 
least her old age and grey hairs, — this is the last 
stage of existence so finely treated by the Latin 
poet : 


f Omni 

Memlu'onrm damno major dementia, qua? nee 
Nomina servorum, nee vidtiis agnoseit amici, 

Cum quos preterita ccenavit nocte, nec illos 
Quos genuit, tpios eduxit.’ 

‘‘ That’s Latin,” said Elspeth, rousing herself 
as if she attended to the lines which the Anti- 
quary recited with great pomp of diction, — “ That’s 
Jjatin.” and she cast a wild glance around her — 
“ Has there a priest fund me out at last ?” 

“ Y oil see, nephew, her comprehension is almost 
equal to your own of that fine passage.” 
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‘‘ I hope you think, sir, that I knew it to be 
Latin as well as she did ?” 

AVhy, as to that but stay, she is about to 

speak.” 

“ I will have no priest — none,” said the beldame 
with impotent vehemence — “ as I have lived I 
will die — none shall say that 1 betrayed my mis- 
tress, though it were to save my soul.” 

“ That bespoke a foul conscience,” said the 
mendicant ; *'1 wuss she wad mak a clean breast, 
aif it were but for her ain sake,” and he again as- 
sailed her. 

Wee l, gudewnfe, I did your errand to the 
Yerl.” 

“ To what Earl ? I k(‘n nae Earl — I kenn’d a 
Countess ance — 1 wish to heaven I had never 
kenifd her ! for by that acquaintance, neighbour, 
there cam,” — and she counted her withered fingers 
as she spoke — “ first, pride, then malice, then re- 
venge, tlicn false witness ; and murther tirl’d at 
the door-pin if he cam na ben — And werena thae 
pleasant guests, think ye, to take up their quarters 
in ae woman' .s heart ? I trow there was routh o’ 
company.” 

‘‘ But, cummer, it wasna the Countess of Glen- 
allan 1 meant, but her son, him that was Lord 
(iieraldin,” 

“ I mind it now,” she said ; I saw him no 
that lang syne, and we had a heavy speech thegi- 
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ther. — Eh, sirs, the comely young lord is tiimecl 
as auld and frail as 1 am — it’s miickle that sorrow 
and heart-break, and crossing of true love, will do 
wi’ young blood — But suldna his mither hae lookit 
to that hersel ? — We were but to do her bidding, 
ye ken — am sure there’s naebody can blame me 
— h(‘ wasna my son, and she was my mistress — 
Ye ken liow' the rhyme says — I hae maist forgot- 
ten how' to sing, or eke the tune’s left my auld 
head : 


‘ He turn'd him right and round again, 

Said, Scorn n«a at my mither ; 

Light loves I may get mony a ane, 

Ihit minnie ne’er anither/ 

'rhen he was but of the half blude, ye ken, and 
her’s was the right Glenallan after a’. Na, na, 1 
maun m'ver mane doing and suffering for the 
Countess Joscelin. Never will 1 mane for that.” 

Then draw ing lier flax from the distaflF‘ with the 
dogged air of one wdio is resolved to confess no- 
thing, she resumed her interrupted occupation. 

“ I hae heard,” said the mendicant, taking his 
cue from what Oldbuck had told him of the family 
history, — I hae heard, cummer, that some ill 
tongue suld hae come between the Earl, that’s 
Imrd Geraldin, and his young bride.” 

“ 111 tongue ?” she said, in hasty alarm ; “ and 
w hat had she to fear frae an ill tongue ? — she was 
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gude and fair aneiigh — at least a’ body said sae — 
But had she keepit her ain tongue aff ither folk, 
she might hae be en living like a leddy for a’ that^^ 
come and gane yet.” 

“ But I hae heard say, gudewife, there was a 
clatter in the country, that her husband and her 
were ower sibb when tliey married.” 

“ Wha durst speak that ?” said the old woman 
hastily ; “ ^Vha durst say they were married ? — 
Wha kenn’d o’ that ? — not the Countess — not I — 
if they wedded in secret they were severed in se- 
cret — Tin y drank of the fountains of their ain de- 
ceit.” 

“ hJo, wretched beldame,” exclaimed Oldbuck, 
who could keep silence no longer, “ they drank the 
])uison tliat you and your wicked mistress prepared 
for them.” 

“ I la, ha !” she replied, “ I aye thought it would 
come to this — it’s hut sitting silent w^hen they ex- 
amine me — there’s nae torture in our days — and if 
there is, let them rend me ! — It’s ill o’ the vassal’s 
mouth that betrays the bread it eats.” 

“ Speak to lier, Edie,” said the Antiquary, 
“ she knows your voice, and answers to it most 
readily.” 

“ We shall mak naething mair out o’ her,” said 
Ochiltree. “ AVhen she has clinkit hcrsel down 
that way, and fauldcd her arms, she winna speak 
a word, they say, for weeks thegither. And be- 
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sides, to lily thinking, her face is sair changed since 
we came in. However, Fse try her ance inair to 
satisfy your honour. — So ye caniia keep in mind, 
cunnner, that your auld mistress, the Countess 
Joscelin, has been removed ?” 

“ Hemoved she exclaimed ; for that name 
ne^ er failed to produce its usual effect upon her ; 
“ then we maun a’ follow. A' maun ride when 
she is in the saddle — tell them to let Lord Geral- 
din ken we’re on before them — bring my hood and 
scarf — ye wadna liae me gang in the carriage wi’ 
my leddy, and my hair in this fashion.” 

She raised her shrivelled arms, and seemed bu- 
sied like a woman who puts on her cloak to go 
abroad, then dropped them slowly and stiffly ; and, 
the same' idea of a jouriuw still Hoating apparently 
through lier head, she proceeded in a hurried and 
interrupted manner, — Fall Aliss Neville — What 
do you mean by Lad\ Cieraldin ? I said Kveline 
Neville — not Lady (haaldin — there’s no l^ady Ge- 
raldin — tell her tliat, and bid lier change her wet 
gown, and no’ look sac pale. — liairn ! what should 
she do wi’ a bairn ? — maidens hae iiane, I trow. — 
Teresa — Teresa — my lady calls us! — Bring a can- 
dle, the grand stair-case is as mirk as a Yule mid- 
night — W e are coming, my lady !” With these 
words she sunk back on the settle, and from thence 
sidelong to the Hour. 

Kdie ran to support her, but hardly got her in 
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his arms, before he said, “ It’s a’ ower, she has 
passed away even with that last word.” 

‘‘ lmpo.^sible, ' said Oldbuck, hastily advancing, 
as did his nephew. But nothing was more certain. 
She had expired with the last hurried word that 
left her lips ; and all that remained before them, 
were the mortal reliques of the creature who had 
so long struggled with an internal sense of conceal- 
ed guilt, joined to all the distresses of age and po- 
verty. 

“ God grant that she be gane to a better place,” 
said Edie, as he looked on the lifeless body ; ‘‘ but, 
oh ! there was soinetliiirg lying hard and heavy at 
lier heart. I have seen mony a ane die, baith in 
the field o’ battle and a fair-strac death at hame, 
but I wad rather see them a’ ower again, as sic a 
rearin’ flitting as her’s.” 

W^e must call in the neighbours,” said Old- 
buck, when he had somewhat recovered his horror 
and astonishment, and give warning of this addi- 
tional calamity — I wish she could have been brought 
to a confession. And, though of far less conse- 
quents I could have wished to transcribe that me- 
trical fragment. But Heaven’s will must be done !” 

They left the hut accordingly, and gave the 
alarm in the hamlet, whose matrons instantly as- 
sembled to compose the limbs and arrange the 
body of her who might be considered as the mo- 
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ther of their settlement. Oldbuck promised his 
assistance for the funeral. 

‘‘ Your lionour,” said Ailison Breck, who was 
next in age to the deceased, suld send doun 
something to us for keeping up our hearts at the 
lyke-wake, for a’ Saunders’s gin, puir man, was 
drucken out at the burial o’ Steenie, and we’ll no 
get inony to sit dry-lipped aside the corpse. El- 
s})ctli was unco clever in her young days, as I can 
mind right weel, but there was aye a word o’ her 
no being that chancy — Ane suldna speak ill o’ the 
dead — mair by token, o’ aim’s cummer and neigh- 
bour — but there was queer things said about a leddy 
and a bairn or she left the Ciaigbumfoot. And sae, 
in glide troth, it will he a puir lyke-wake, unless 
your honour sends us something to keep us crack- 
iiig.” 

“ You shall have soinc whisky,” answered Old- 
buck, “ the rather lliat you have preserved the pro- 
per word for that ancient custom of watching the 
dead. — You observe. Hector, this is genuine Teu- 
tonic, from the Gothic Letch nam, a corpse. It is 
quite erroneously called Late-wake^ though Brand 
favours that modern corruption and derivation.” 

“ 1 believe,” said Hector to himself, “ my uncle 
would give away Monkbarns to any one who would 
come to ask it in genuine Saxon ! Not a drop of 
whisky would the old creatures have got, had their 
president asked it for the use of the Late-waker 
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While Cldbuck was giving some further direc- 
tions, and promising assistance, a servant of Sir 
Arthur’s came riding very hard along the sands, 
and stopped his horse when he saw the Antiquary. 
“ Hi ere had something,” he said, “ very particular 
happened at the Castle,” (he could not, or would 
not, explain what,) “ and Miss W^ardour had sent 
liim off* express to Monkbarns, to beg that Mr Old- 
buck would come to them without a moment’s 
delay.” 

“ I am afraid,” said the Antiquary, “ his course 
also is drawing to a ctese — What can I do ?” 

“ Do, sir ?” exclaimed Hector with his charac- 
teristic impatience', — “ get on the horse, and turn 
his head homeward — you will be at Knockwin- 
nock Castle in ten minutes.” 

“ He is (juite a free goer,” said the servant, dis- 
mounting to adjust the girths and stirrups, — ‘‘ he 
only pulls a little if he feels a dead weight on 
him.” 

I should soon be a dead weight him, my 
friend, ’ said the Antiquary. — “ What the devil, 
nephew, ar(' you weary of me ? or do you suppose 
me weary of my life, that 1 should get on the back 
of such a Bucephalus as that? No, no, my friend, 
if 1 am to be at Knockwinnock to-day, it must be 
by walking quietly forward on my own feet, which 
I will do with as little delay as possible. Captain 
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McIntyre may ride that animal himself, if he 
pleases.” 

“ I have little hope 1 could be of any use, uncle, 
but I cannot think of their distress without wish- 
ing to shew syraj)athy at least — so I will ride on 
before, and announce to them that you are coming. 
— ril trouble you for your spurs, my friend.” 

“ You will scarce need them, sir,” said the man, 
taking them off at the same time, and buckling 
them upon Captain McIntyre’s heels, c‘ he’s very 
frank to the road.” 

Oldhuck stood astonished at this last act of te- 
merity. ‘c yVre you mad, Hector ?” he said, or 
have you forgotten what is said by Quintus Cur- 
tins, witli whom, as a soldier, you must needs be 
familiar, NohUhs rquuft vmhra quid cm virgw regi^ 
tnr ; ignm vs nc calcari qu ’tdem excitarl potest^ 
whicli plainly shews that sjnirs are useless in every 
case, and, 1 may add, dangerous in most.’' 

Ihit Hector, who cared little for the opinion of 
cither Quintus Curtius, or of the Antiejuary, upon 
such a topic, only aus'wered with a heedless “ Ne- 
ver fear, never fear, sir.” 


“ With that he gave his able horse the head. 
And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of this poor jade. 

Up to the rowel head ; and starting so, 

He seemed in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question."— 
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‘‘ There they go, well matched,” said Oldbuck, 
looking after them as they started, — a mad horse 
and a wild boy, the two most unruly creatures in 
Christendom ; and all to get half an hour sooner 
to a place where nobody wants him ; for I doubt 
Sir Arthur’s griefs are beyond the cure of our light 
horseman. Ft must be the villainy of Ilouster- 
swivel, for whom Sir Arthur has done so much ; 
for 1 cannot help observing, that, with some na- 
tures, Tacitus's maxim holdeth good : Seneficiot^ 
eo uaquelceta simtdum, videntur exsolvi posse ; ubi 
midtum anievenerey pi'o gratia odinm redditur — 
from wliich a wise man might take a caution, not 
to oblige any man beyond the degree in which he 
may ex])ect to be requited, lest he should make his 
debtor a bankrupt in gratitude.” 

JSIurmuring to himself such scraps of cynical 
philosopliy, our Antiquary paced the sands towards 
Knock wiunoc^k ; but it is necessary we should out- 
strip him, for the purpose of exj)laining the reasons 
of his being so anxiously summoned thither. 
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CHArTOll XII. 


So, wliilc the Cioose, of whom the fable told, 
Ineumbeiit, brooded o'er her eggs of gold. 

With liand outstretch'd, impatient to destroy, 

Stole on her secret nest the cruel Boy, 

Whose grille Rapacious changed her splendid dream, 

— For wings vain fluttering, and for dying scream. 

The 1a)vvs of the Sea^weetlx. 


From tlie time that Sir Arthur Warclour had 
become possessor of the treasure found in Misticot’s 
grave, he hud been in a state of mind more resem- 
bling ecstasy than sober sense. Indeed, at one time 
his daughter had become seriously apprehensive for 
liis intellects ; for, as he had no doubt that he liad 
the secret of possessing himself of wealth to an un- 
bounded extent, his language and carriage were 
those of a man who had acquired the philosopher’s 
stone. He talked of buying contiguous estates, 
that would have led him from one side of the island 
to the other, as if he were determined to brook no 
neighbour, save the sea. He corresponded with an 
architect of eminence, upon a plan of renovating 
the castle of his forefathers, oil a style of extended 
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inagiiificeKce that might have rivalled that of 
Windsor, and laying out the grounds on a suitable 
scale. Troops of liveried menials were already, 
in fancy, marshalled in his halls, and — for what 
may not tmbounded wealth authorize its possessor 
to aspire to ? — the coronet of a marquis, perhaps of 
a duke, was glittering before his imagination. His 
daughter — to what matches might she not look 
forward? — Even an alliance with the blood-royal 
was not beyond the sphere of his hopes. His son 
was already a general — and he himself whatever 
anibithni conld dream of in its wildest visions. 

In this mood, if any one endeavoured to bring 
Sir Arthur dow n to the regions of common life, his 
rejdies were in the ^ ein of Ancient Pistol : 

A fifo for the world, and worldlings base ! 

1 speak of Africa and golden joys !*' 


The reader may conceive the amazement of Miss 
W ardour, when, instead of undergoing an investi- 
gation conceniing the addresses of Eovel, as she 
had expected from the long conference of her fa- 
ther with Mr Oldbuck, upon tlie morning of the 
fated day when the treasure was discovered, the 
conversation of Sir A rthur announced an imagina- 
tion heated with the hopes of possessing the most 
unbounded wealth. Put she was seriously alarm- 
ed wdien Dousterswivel was sent for to the castle, 
and w'as closeted witli her father — his mishap con- 
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doled with — his part taken, and his loss compensa- 
ted. All the suspicions which she had long enter- 
tained respecting thig man became strengthened, by 
observing liis pains to keep up the golden dreams 
of her father, and to secure for himself, under vari- 
ous pretexts, as much as possible out of the wind- 
fall which had so strangely fallen to Sir Arthur’s 
share. 

( )ther evil symptoms began to appear, following 
close on each other. Letters arrived every post, 
which Sir Arthur, as soon as he had looked at the 
directions, Hung into the fire without taking the 
trouble to open them. Miss W ardour could not 
help suspecting that these epistles, the contents of 
wdiich seemed to be known to her father by a sort 
of intuition, came from pressing creditors. In the’ 
meanwhile, the tem])orary aid which he had recei- 
ved from the treasure, dwindled fast away. By far 
the greater part had been swallowed up by the ne- 
cessity of paying the bill of six hundred pounds, 
which had threatened Sir Arthur with instant dis- 
tress. Of the rest, some part was given to the 
adept, some wasted upon extravagancies which 
seemed to the poor knight fully authorized by his 
full-blown hopes, — and some went to stop for a 
time the mouths of such claimants, who, being 
weary of fair promises, had become of opinion with 
Harpagon, that it was necessary to touch something 
substantial. At length circumstances announced 
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but too plainly, that it was all cxpcuded within two 
or three clays after its discovery, and there appeared 
no prospect of a supply. Sir Arthur, naturally 
impatient, now taxed Dousterswivel anew with 
breach of these promises, through which he had 
hoped to convert all his lead into gold. But that 
worthy gentleman’s turn was now served ; and as 
he had grace enougli to wish to avoid witncssii]g 
the fall of tlic house which he had undermined, he 
was at the trouble of bestowing a few learned terms 
of art upon Sir Arthur, that at least he might not 
be tonnented before his time. He took leave of 
him, with assurances that he would return to 
Knock winnock the next morning, with such infor- 
mation as would not fail to relieve Sir Arthur from 
all his distresses. 

For, since I have consulted in such matters, 
I ave never,” said Mr Herman Dousterswivel, 
“ approached so near de arca7ium^ what you call 
de great mystery,- — de Panchresta — dc Polychresta 
— I do know as much of it as Pelaso de Taranta, 
or Basilius — and either I will bring you in two 
and tree days de No. II. of Mr Mishdigoat, or 
you shall call me one knave myself, and never look 
me in de face again no more at all.” 

’Fhe adept departed with this assurance, in the 
finn resolution of making good the latter part of 
the proposition, and never again appearing before 

VOE. V. M 
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his injured pinion. Sir Arthur remained in a 
doubtful and anxious state of mind. The positive 
assurances of the pliilosoplier, with the hard words 
Panchresta, Basilius, and so forth, produced some 
effect on liis mind. But he had been too often 
deluded by such jargon to be absolutely relieved of 
his doubt, and lie retired for the evening into his 
library, in tlie fearful state of one who, hanging 
over a precipice, and witliout tlie means of retreat, 
perceives tlie stone on which he rests gradually 
parting from the rest of the crag, and about to 
give way with him. 

The visions of hope decayed, and there increased 
in proportion that feverish agony of anticipation, 
with which a man, educated in a sense of conse- 
cpience, and possessed of opulence, — the supporter 
of an ancient name, and the father of two promi- 
sing children, — foresaw the hour approaching which 
should deprive him of all tlie splendour which time 
had made familiarly necessary to him, and send 
him forth into the uorld to struggle with poverty, 
with ra])acity, and with scorn. Under these dire 
foreliodings, his tenqier, exhausted by the sickness 
of delayed ho])(', became jieevish and fretful, and 
his words and actions sometimes expressed a reck- 
less desperation, which alarmed JNIiss V^ ardour ex- 
tremely. e h:ne seen, on a former occasion, 
that Sir Arthur was a man of passions lively and 
quick, in proportion to the weakness of his charac- 
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ter in other respects ; he was unused to contradic- 
tion, and if he had been hitherto, in general, 
good-humoured and cheerful, it was probably be- 
cause the course of his life had afforded no such 
frequent- provocation as to render his irritability 
habitual. 

On the third morning after Uonsterswivel’s de- 
parture, the servant, as usual, laid on the breakfast 
table the newspaper and letters of the day. Miss 
W ardour took up the former to avoid tlie con- 
tinued ill-humour of her father, who had wrought 
himself into a Aiolent passion, because the toast 
was over-browned. 

I {)ereeive liow it is,” was liis concluding 
speech on tliis inte resting subject, — my servants, 
who have had their share of my fortune, begin to 
. hink there is little to be made of me in future. 
Hut while I am tlie scoundrels’ master I will be 
so, and permit no neglect — no, nor endure a hair’s- 
breadth diminution of the respect I am entitled to 
exact from them. ’ 

“ I am ready to leave your honour’s service this 
instant,” said the domestic upon whom the fault 
had been charged, as soon as you order payment 
of my wages.” 

Sir Arthur, as if stung by a ser|)ent, thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and instantly drew" out the 
money which it contained, but which was short of 
the man’s claim. “ What money have you got. 
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Miss WardouT?” he said, in a tone of affected 
calmness, but which concealed violent agitation. 

Miss W artlour gave him her purse ; he attempt- 
ed to count the bank-notes which it contained, but 
could not reckon them. After twice miscounting 
the sum, he threw the whole to his daughter, and 
saying in a stem voice, Pay the rascal, and let 
him leave the house instantly !” he strode out of 
the room. 

The mistress and servant stood alike astonished 
at the agitation and vehemence of liis manner. 

1 am sure, ma’am, if I had thought I was 
particularly wrang, I wadna hae made ony answer 
when Sir Arthur challetiged me- — I hae been lang 
in his service, and he has been a kind master, and 
you a kind mistress, and I wad like ill ye should 
think I wad start for a hasty word — I am sure it 
was vciy wrang o’ me to speak about wages to his 
honour, when maybe he has something to vex 
him. I liad iiac thoughts o^ leaving the family in 
this way.” 

^ (xo down stairs, Robert,” said his mistress — 
** something has happened to fret my father — go 
doum stairs, and let xVlick answer the hell.” 

When the man left the room. Sir Arthur re- 
entered, as if he had been watching his departure. 
"" What’s the meaning of this ?” he stiid hastily, as 
lie observed the notes lying still on the table— ‘‘ Is 
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he not gon 3 ? Am 1 neither to be obeyed as a 
master or a father 

He is gone to give up his charge to the house- 
keeper, sir, — ^1 thought there was not such instant 
haste.” 

“ There is haste. Miss Wardour,’^ answered her 
father, interrupting her ; — What I do hence- 
forth in the house of my forefathers, must be done 
speedily, or never.” 

He then sate down, and took up with a trem- 
bling hand the basin of tea prepared for him, pro- 
tracting the swallowing of it, as if to delay the ne- 
cessity of opening the post-letters which lay on the 
table, and v hich he eyed from time to time, as if 
they liad been a nest of adders ready to start into 
life and sjiring upon him. 

You will be happy to hear,” said Miss War- 
dour, willing to withdraw her father’s mind from 
th(' gloomy reflections in which he appeared to be 
plunged, “ you will be happy to hear, sir, that 
Lieutenant TafFrifs gun-brig has got safe into 
lieitli Roads — I observe there had been apprehen- 
sions for his safety — I am glad we did not hear 
them till they were contradicted.” 

“ And what is TafTril and his gun-brig to me ?” 

“ Sir!” said Miss AVardour in astonishment; 
for Sir Arthur, in his ordinary state of mind, took 
a fidgetty sort of interest in all the gossip of tlie 
day and country. 
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“ I say,” lie repeated, in a higher and still 
more impatient key, “ what do I care who is saved 
or lost ? — it’s nothing to me, I suppose ?” 

“ I did not know you were busy, Sir Arthur ; 
and thought, as Mr TafFril is a brave man, and 
fi-oni our own country, you would be happy to 
hear” 

O, I am l^appy — as happy as possible — and, 
to make you happy too, you shall have some of my 
good news in return.” And he caught up a letter. 
“It docs not signify which 1 open first — they are 
all to the same tune.” 

lie broke the seal hastily, run the letter over, 
and then threw it to his daughter — “ Ay ; I 
could not have lighted more happily ! — this places 
the cope-stone.” 

]Miss ardour, in silent terror, took up the 
letter. “ Head it. Head it aloud !” said her fa- 
ther ; “ it cannot be read too often ; it will serve 
to break you in for other good news of the same 
kind.” 

She began to read with a faultering voice, 
“ Dear Sir.” 

“ lie dears me too, you see — this impudent 
drudge of a writer’s office, who, a twelvemonth 
since, was not fit company for my second table — I 
suppose I shall be dear Knight with him by and 
by” 

“ Dfar Sir,” resumed INIiss AVardour ; but, in- 
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tcmipting herself, “ I sec the contents arc un- 
pleasant, sir — it will only vex you my reading 
them aloud.” 

“ If you will allow me to know my own plea- 
sure, JNliss AA^ardour, I entreat you to go on — I 
presume, if it were unnecessary, 1 should not ask 
you to take tlic trouble.” 

“ Having been of late taken into copartnery,” 
continued Aliss A^^ar(1our, reading the letter, by 
]Mr Gilbert Circeuhorn, son of your late corre- 
spondcTit and man of business, (iirnigo (greenhorn, 
Ksq. writer to t])e signet, whose business I con- 
ducted as parlianient-house clerk for many years, 
which business Avill in lutnre be carried on under 
tile firm of (rreenliorn and Grinderson, (which 1 
memorandum for the sake of accuracy in address- 
ing your future letters,) and having had of late 
favours of yours, directed to my aforesaid partner, 
V filbert Cheenhorn, in consequence of his absence 
at the laimberton races, have the honour to reply 
to vonr said favours.” 

ou see my friend is methodical, and com- 
mences by explaining the causes which have pro- 
cured me so motlest and elegant a correspondent — 
(fo on — I can bear it.” 

And he laughed that bitter laugh which is per- 
haps the most tearful expression of mental misery. 
Trembling to proceed, and yet afraid to disobey, 
AI iss AVardoiir continued to read : “ I am, for my- 
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self and partner, sorry we cannot oblige you by 
looking out for the sums you mention, or applying 
for a suspension in the case of Goldiebird’s bond, 
which would be more inconsistent, as we have 
been employed to act as the said Goldiebird’s pro- 
curators and attoriiies, in which capacity we have 
taken out a charge of homing against you, as you 
must be aware by the schedule left by the messen- 
ger, for the sum of four thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-six pounds five shillings and sixpence 
one-fourth of a penny Sterling, which, with annual 
rent and expenccs effeiring, we presume will be 
settled, during the currency of the charge, to pre- 
vent furtlier trouble. Same time, I am under the 
necessity to observe our owm account, amounting 
to seven hundred and sixty-nine pounds ten shil- 
lings and sixpence, is also due, and settlement 
would be agreeable ; but as we hold your rights, 
title-deeds, and documents in hypothec, shall have 
no objection to give reasonable time — say till the 
next money term — I am, for myself and partner, 
concerned to add, that JNlr Goldiebird’s instruc- 
tions to us are, to proceed peremptorie and sine 
morcty of which I liave tlie pleasure to advise you 
to prevent future mistakes, reserving to ourselves 
otherwise to ap;v as accords. I am, for self and 
partner, dear sir, your obliged humble servant, 
Gabriel (ilrinderson, for Greenhorn and Grinder- 
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“ UngiaU^fuI villain !” said Miss Wardour. 

“ AA^hy, no ; it’s in the usual rule, I suppose ; 
the blow coulcl not have been perfect if dealt by 
another hand — it’s all just as it should be,” an- 
swered the poor baronet, his affected composure 
sorely belied by his quivering lip and rolling eye — 
“ But here’s a postscript I did not notice — come, 
finish the epistle.” 

I have to add, (not for self but partner) that 
Mr Grecnliorn will accommodate you by taking 
your service of plate, or the bay horses, if sound in 
wind and limb, at a fair appreciation, in part pay- 
ment of your accompt.^’ 

« G — d confound him !” said Sir Arthur, losing 
all command of himself at this condescending pro- 
posal ; ‘‘ liis grandfather shod my father’s horses, 
nid this descendant of a scoundrelly blacksmith 
proposes to swindle me out of mine ! But I will 
write him a proper answer.” 

And he sate down and began to write with 
great vehemence, then stopped and read aloud : 
“ Mr Gilbert Cireenhorn, in answer to two letters 
of a late date, I received a letter from a person 
calling himsell Grinderson, and designing himself 
as your partner, ^\^hen I address any one, 1 do 
not usually expect to be answered by deputy — 1 
think 1 have been useful to your father, and friend- 
ly and civil to yourself, and therefore am now sur- 
prised — And yet,” said he, stopping short, ‘‘ why 
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should I be surprised at that or anything else — or 
why should I take up my time in writing to such 
a scoundrel ? — I sha’n’t be always kept in prison, I 
suppose, and to break ‘that puppy’s bones when I 
get out shall be my first employment.” 

“ In jirison, sir?” said Miss Wardour faintly. 

“ Ay, in prison, to be sure. Do you make any 
question about that ? — AVhy, Air what^s his name’s 
fine letter for self and partner seems to be thrown 
away on you, or else you have got four thousand so 
many hundred pounds, with the due proportion of 
shillings, pence, and half-pence, to pay that afore- 
said demand, as he calls it.” 

“ I, sir ? — O if I had the means ! — But wliere’s 
my brother? — Why does he not come, and so 
long in Scotland? lie might do something to as- 
sist us.” 

“ AVho, Beginald ? — T suppose he’s gone with 
Mr CJilbert (Iretnliorn, or some such respectable 
person, to the Lamberton races^I have expected 
him this week past — but I cannot wonder that my 
children should neglect me as well as every other 
person. But 1 should beg your pardon, my love, 
who never either neglected or offended me in your 
life.” 

Am\ kissing her cheek as she threw her arms 
round his neck, he experienced that consolation 
which a parent feels even in the most distressed 
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state, in the assurance that he possesses the affec- 
tion of B child. 

Miss Wardour took the advantage of this re- 
vulsion of feeling to endeavour to sooth her fa- 
ther’s mind to composure. She reminded him 
tliat he had many friends. 

I many once.” said Sir Arthur ; but of 
some I have exhausted their kindness with my 
frantic projects — others arc unable to assist me — 
otlicrs are unwilling — it is all over with me — I 
only hope lleginald will take example by my 
folly.” 

Should 1 not send to Monkbarns, sir ?” said 
his daughter. 

“ To what purpose ? lie cannot lend me such 
a vsum, and would not if he could, for he know^s 1 
am otherwise drowned in debt ; and he would only 
give me scraps of misanthropy and quaint ends of 
Latin.” 

“ But he is slirewd and sensible, and was bred 
to business, and, I am sure, always loved this 
family.” 

\ es ; 1 believe he did — it is a fine pass we 
are come to, when tlie affection of an Oldbuck is 
of consequence to a \\ ardour ! — But when matters 
come to extremity, as I suppose they presently 
will — it may be as well to send for him. — And 
now go take your walk, my dear — my mind is 
more composed than when I had this cursed dis- 
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closure to make. — You know the worst, and may 
daily or hourly expect it. Go take your walk — I 
would willingly be alone for a little while/' 

When Miss Wardour left the apartment^ her 
first occupation was to avail herself of the half per- 
mission granted hy her father, by dispatching to 
Monkbarns the messenger, who, as we have alrea- 
dy seen, met the Antiquary and his nephew on 
the sea l>each. 

Little reckipg, and indeed scarce knowing, where 
she was wandering, chance directed her into the 
walk beneath the briary bank as it was called. A 
brook, which, in former days, had supplied the 
castle-moat with water, here descended through a 
narrow dell, up which Miss Wardour’s taste had 
directed a natural path, which was rendered clean 
anO ciisy, without the air of being formally made 
and preserved. It suited well tlie cliaracter of the 
little glen, which was overhung with tliickets and 
underwood, chiefly of larch and liazcl, intermixed 
witli the usual varieties of the thorn and briar. In 
this walk had passed that scene of explanation be- 
tween Miss Wardour and I^ovel, which was over- 
heard by qld Kdie Ochiltree. AVith a heart sof- 
tened by the distress which approached her family, 

iss A V ardour now^ recalled every word and argu- 
ment which I^ovcl had urged in support of his suit, 
and could not help confessing to herself, it was no 
small subject of pride to have inspired a young man 
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of his talents with a passion so strong and disinter- 
ested. That he slmuld have left the pursuit of a 
profession in whicli he was said to be rapidly rising, 
to bury himself in a disagreeable place like Fair- 
port, and brood over an unrequited jxassion, might 
be ridiculed by others as romantic, but was natu- 
rally forgiven as an excess of aftection by the per- 
son who was the object of his attachment. Had he 
possessed an independence, however moderate, or 
ascertained a clear and undisputed claim to the rank 
in society he was well qualified to adorn, she might 
now have had it in her power to offer her father, 
during his misfortunes, an asylum in an establish- 
ment of her own. These tlioughts, so fiivourable 
t(; the absent loi er, (crowded in one after the other 
with such a minute icvapitulation of his words, 

I )oks, iiixl actions, as plainly intimated that his 
former repulse had been dictated rather by duty 
tliau inciination. Isabella w^as musing alternately 
n]X)n this subject, and upon that of her father’s 
misfortunes, when, as the path winded roaind a lit- 
tle liiiloek, covered with brush-wood, the old Blue- 
gown suddenly n>et her. 

With an air as if he had something importiint 
and mystcricois to co ain^nicatc, he doffed his bon- 
net, and assumed the cautious step and voice of one 
who would not willingly be overheard. “ 1 liae 
been wishing miicklc to meet wi' your Icddysliip — 
for yc ken I darena come to the house for Doils- 
terswivcl.” 
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I heard indeed,” said Miss W ardour, dropping 
an alms into the bonnet, I heard that you had 
done a very foolish if not a very bad thing, Edie, 
and I was sorry to hear it.” 

Hout, my bonny leddy — fulish ? — A’ the 
warld’s fulcs — and how should auld Edie Ochiltree 
be aye wise ? — and for the evil — let them wha deal 
wi’ l)oustcrswi\ el tell whether he gat a grain mair 
than his deserts.” 

“ That may he true, Edie, and yet,” said Miss 
W ardour, “ you may have been very wrong.” 

Weel, weel, we’sc no dispute that e’ennow — 
it’s about yoursel I’m gaun to speak — Div ye ken 
what’s hanging ower the house of Knockwin- 
nock ?” 

“ Great distress, 1 fear, Edie,” answered Miss 
W ardour ; “ but I am surprised it is already so 
public.” 

“ I’uhlic ! — Swcepclcan, the messenger, will be 
there the day wi’ a’ his tackle. I ken it frae anc 
o’ his concurrents, as they ca’ them, that’s warned 
to meet him — and they’ll be about their wark be- 
live — wliare they clip there needs nae kame — they 
sheer close aneugh.” 

“ Are you sure this bad hour, Edie, is so very 
near ? — come, I know, it will.” 

‘‘ It’s e’en as 1 tell you, leddy ; but dinna be 
cast down — there’s a heaven ower your head here, 
as weel as in that fearful night atween the Bally- 
biirghness and the Ilalket-head. D’ye think He, 
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wha rebuked the waters, caiina protect you against 
the wrath of men, though they be armed with hu- 
man authority ?” 

“ It is, indeed, all we have to trust to.” 

“ Yedijina ken — ye dinna ken — when thenight’s 
darkest, tlie dawn’s nearest. If I had a glide horse, 
or could ride him wlicn I had him, I reckon there 
wad be help yet. — I trusted to hac gotten a cast 
wi’ the Royal Charlotte, but she’s coupit yonder, 
it\s like, at KitLlebrig. There was a young gen- 
tlcinaii on the box, and he behuved to drive ; and 
Tam Sang, that .suld liae had mair sense, he behu- 
ved to let liim, and the daft Ciillant eouldna tak 
the turn at tlie comer o' thi* brig, and odd ! lie took 
tic curb-staiie, and lie’s whoinleil her as I \wad 
wlioTule a tooii) bicker — it was a luck I hadna got- 
t n on the ta]> o' luT — Sac I came down atween 
iioyie and desyxciir to see if ye wad send me on.” 

“ And, Kdic — wliere would ve go ?” 

To Tannon])iirgh. my leddy,” (which was the 
first ^tage from Faii'port, but a good deal nearer to 
Kuockwimio' k,) and tliat without delay — it’s a’ 
on your ain business.” 

“ Our business, Kdie ! Alas ! I give you all cre- 
dit for your good mea ling, but” 

I here s nae about it, my l(‘ddy, for gang 
I mauii.” 

15ut wliat is i.t tliat you would do at Ihinnon- 
buii^li oi how can your going tlua'c' iKoiefit niv 
lather’s affairs 
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‘‘ Indeed, my sweet leddy, ye maun just trust 
that bit secret to auld Edie’s grey pow, and ask nae 
questions about it — Certainly if I wad hae wared 
my life for you yon night, 1 can hae nae reason to 
play an ill pliskie t’ye in the day o’ your distress.” 

“ Well, Kdie, follow me then,” said Miss War- 
dour ; “ and I will try to get you sent to Tannon- 
burgh.” 

“ Mak haste then, my bonny leddy, mak liastc 
for tlie love o’ goodness !” — and he continued to 
exhort lier to expedition until they reached the 
castle. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Lot those go see who will — I like it not — 

For, sa}' he was a slave to rank and pomp. 

And all the nothings he is now divorced from 
l^y the hard doom of stern necessity ; 

Yet is it sad to mark his alter'd brow. 

Where Vanity adjusts her flimsy veil 
O'er the deep wrinkles of repentant anguish. 

O/d Play, 


When Miss Wardour arrived in the court of 
tlie castle, she was apprised by the first glance, that 
the visit of the officers of the law had already taken 
phace. There was confusion, and gloom, and sor- 
row, and curiosity among the domestics, while the 
retainers of the law went from place to place, ma- 
king an inventory of the goods and chattels falling 
under their distress, or poinding, as it is called in 
the law of Scotland. Captain M‘Intyre flew to 
her, as, struck dumo with the melancholy convic- 
tion of her father’s ruin, she paused upon the 
tlircshold of the gateway. 

‘‘ Dear Miss Wardour,” he said, “ do not make 

VOL. V. N 
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yourself uneasy ; my uncle is coming immediately, 
and I am sure he will find some way to clear the 
house of these rascals.” 

Alas ! Captain ]VI‘Intyrc, I fear it will be too 
late.” 

‘‘ No,” answered Edie, impatiently, — “ could I 
but get to Tannonburgh. In the name of heaven. 
Captain ! contrive some way to get me on, and ye’ll 
do tliis poor ruined family the best day’s doing that 
lias b('ei) done them since lledhand’s days — for as 
sure as e’er an auld saw came true, Knockwinnock 
Jiouse and land will be lost and won this day.” 

Wliy, what good can you do, old man ?” said 
1 hector. 

But Robert, the domestic with whom Sir Ar- 
thur had been so much displeased in the morning, 
as if he had been watching for an opportunity to 
display his zeal, stepped hastily forward, and said 
to his mistrc'ss, If you please, ma’am, this auld 
man, Ochiltree, is very skeely and auld-farrant 
about mony things, as the diseases of cows, and 
horse, and sic like, and I am sure he disna want 
to he at Eannonburgh the day for naething, since 
he insists on’t this gate ; and, if your leddyship 
pleases. Til drive him there in the taxed cart in an 
hour's time. — I wad fain be of some use — I could 
bite my very tongue out when I think on this 
moniing,” 
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I am obliged to you, Robert,” said Miss Wcir- 
dour ; "" and if you really .think it lias the least 

chance of being useful” 

In the name of God,” said the old man, yoke 
the cart, Robie, and if I am no o’ some use, less or 
mair. I’ll gie ye leave to fling me ower Kittlebrig 
as ye come back again. But O man, haste ye, for 
time’s precious this day.” 

Robert looked at his mistress as she retired into 
the house, and seeing he was not prohibited, flew 
to the stable-yard, which was adjacent to the court, 
in order to } oke the carriage ; for, tliougli an old 
beggar was the personage least likely to render ef- 
fectual assistance in a case of pecuniary distress, yet 
tliere was among the common jieople of Edie’s cir- 
cle, a general idea of his jirudencc and sagacity, 
yIucIi authorized Robert’s conclusion, that he would 
not so earnestly have urged the necessity of this 
expedition had he not been convinced of its utility. 
But so soon as the servant took hold of a horse to 
harness him for the tax-cart, an officer touched him 
on the shoulder-i-“ ]My friend, you must let tliat 
beast alone, he’s down in the schedule.” 

- \V liat,” said Robert, am 1 not to take my 
master’s horse to go my young leddy’s errand ?” 

“ ^’^011 must remove nothing here,” said tlic 
man of oflice, “ or you will be liable for all conse- 
(lucncos.” 
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‘‘ What the devil, sir,” said Hector, who, having 
followed to examine Odiiltree more closely on the 
nature of his hopes and expectations, already began 
to bristle like one of the terriers of his own native 
mountains, and sought but a decent pretext for 
venting his displeasure, “ have you the impudence 
to prevent the young lady’s servant from obeying 
her orders ?” 

There* was something in the air and tone of the 
young soldier, which seemed to argue that his in- 
terference was not likely to be confined to mere ex- 
postulation ; and whicli, if it promised finally the 
advantages of a process of battery and deforcement, 
would certainly commence with the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances necessary for founding such a complaint, 
^riie legal officer, confronted with him of the mili- 
tary, grasped with one doubtful hand the greasy 
bludgeon which was to enforce his authority, and 
with the other produced his short official baton, 
ti])])i'd with silver, and having a moveable ring 
upon it — “ Captain ]Vl‘Intyre, — Sir, I have no 
(piarrel with you, — but if you interrupt me in my 
duty, I will break the wand of peace and declare 
myself deforced.” 

“ .Vnd who the devil cares,” said Hector, whe- 
tlier you declare yourself divorced or married ? — 
And as to breaking your wand, or breaking the 
peace, or whatever you call it, all I know is, . that I 
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will break your bones if you prevent the lad from 
harnessing the horses to obey his mistress’s orders,” 

“ I take all who stand here to witness,” said the 
messenger, that I shewed him my blazon and ex- 
plained my character. — He that will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar,” — and he slid his enigmatical ring from 
one end of the baton to the other, being the appro- 
priate symbol of his having been forcibly interrupt- 
ed in the discharge of his duty. 

Honest Hector, better accustomed to the artil- 
lery of the field than to that of the law, saw this 
mystical ceremony with great indifference ; and 
with like unconcern beheld the messenger sit down 
to write out an execution of deforcement. But at 
this moimnit, to prevent the well-meaning, hot- 
headed Highlander from running the risk of a se- 
\ere penalty, the Anticpiary arrived puffing and 
blowing, with his handkerchief crammed under his 
iiat, and his w ig upon the end of his stick. 

“ Wliat the deuce is the matter here ?” he ex- 
claimed, hastily adjusting his head-gear ; ‘‘ I have 
been following you in fear of finding your idle log- 
gerhead knocked against one rock or other, and 
here I find you parted with your Bucephalus, and 
quarrelling with Sweepelean. A messenger. Hec- 
tor, is a worse foe than a Phoca^ whether it be the 
PhovM bar hat a, or the Phoca vitulina of your late 
conflict.” 

‘‘ H — n the phoca, sir,” said Hector, whether 
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it be the one or the other — I say d — n them both 
particularly ! — I think you would not have me 
stand quietly by and see a scoundrel like this, be- 
cause he calls himself a king’s messenger, forsooth 
— (I hope the king has many better for his mean- 
est errands,) insult a young lady of family and fa- 
shion like Miss AVardour ?” 

“ Rightly argued, Hector ; but the king, like 
other j)eoplc, has now and then shabby errands, 
and, ill your ear, must have shabby fellows to do 
them. Hut even supposing you unacquainted with 
tlie statutes of AA^illiam the Inon, in which capifc 
quarto, re/\su quiuto^ this crime of deforcement is 
termed, denpectun Domini Megis^ a contempt, to 
wit, of the king himself, in whose name all legal 
diligence issues, could you nbt have inferred from 
the information I took so much pains to give you 
to-ilay, that those who interrupt officers who come 
to ex('cut(* letters of caption, are tanquam parii- 
cipr,s criminift rchctlioni,s ; set'ing tliat he who aids 
a rebel, is himself, quodammodo, an accessary to re- 
bellion — l)ut I’ll bring you out of the scrape.” 

lie then spoke to the messenger, who, upon his 
arrival, had laid aside all thoughts of making a good 
byc-job out of the deforcement, and accepted Mr 
Oldbuck’s assurances that the horse and taxed-cart 
should he safely returned in the course of two or 
three hours. 

“ Very well, sir,” said the Antiquary, since 
you are disposed to be so civil, you shall have an- 
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other job in your own best way-^a little cast of 
state politics — a crime punishable per Legem Ju- 
Ham, Mr Sweepclean — Hark thee hither.” 

And, after a whisper of five minutes, he gave 
him a slip of paper, on receiving which, the mes- 
senger mounted his horse, and, with one of his as- 
sistants, rode away pretty sharply. The fellow who 
remained seemed to delay his operations purposely, 
proceeded in the rest of his duty very slowly, and 
with the caution and precision of one who feels 
himself overlooked by a skilful and severe in- 
spector. 

In the meantime, Oldbuck taking his nephew 
by the arm led him into the house, and they were 
ushered into the ])resence of Sir Arthur Wardour, 
who, in a flutter between wounded pride, agonized 
.tjiprelieiision, and vain attempts to disguise both 
under a show of indifference, exhibited a spectacle 
of painful interest. 

“ Happy to see you, Mr Oldbuck — always hap- 
py to sec my friends in fair weather or foul,” said 
the poor baronet, struggling not for composure, 
but for gjiiety, an affectation which was strongly 
contrasted by the nervous and ])rotracted grasp of 
his hand, and the «agitation of his whole demean- 
our ; “ I am ha])py to see you — You are riding I 
see — I hope in this confusion your horses are taken 
good care of — I always like to have my friends’ 
horses looked after — Egad, they will have all my 
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care now, for you sec they are like to leave me none 
of my own — he ! he ! he ! eh, Mr Oldbuck ?” 

This attetnpt at a jest was attended by a hyste- 
rical giggle, which poor Sir Arthur intended should 
sound as an indifferent laugh. 

‘‘ You know I never ride. Sir Arthur,” said the 
Antiquary. 

“ 1 beg your pardon ; but sure I saw your ne- 
phew arrive on horseback a short time since. We 
must look after officers’ horses, and his was a hand- 
some grey charger, as I have seen.” 

Sir Arthur was about to ring the bell, when Mr 
Oldbuck said, ‘‘ My nephew came on your own 
grey horse. Sir Arthur.” 

“ Mine !” said the poor baronet, “ mine was. it ? 
then the sun had been in my eyes — Well, I’m not 
worthy having a horse any longer, since I don’t 
know niy own when 1 see him.” 

“ Good Heaven,” thought Oldbuck, how is this 
man altered from the formal stolidity of his usual 
manlier ! — he grows wanton under adversity — aSW 
pereunti miUeJi,gur<er — He then proceeded aloud; 
“ Sir Arthur, we must necessarily speak a little on 
business.” 

“ To be sure,” said Sir Arthur ; — but it was 
so good that 1 should not know the horse I have 
ridden these five years, ha ! ha ! ha !” 

“ Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary, “ don’t let 
us, waste time which is precious ; wc shall have, I 
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hope, many better seasons for jesting — desipere in 
loco is the maxim of Horace-^I more than suspect 
this has been brought on by the villainy of Dous- 
terswivel.” 

Don’t mention his name, sir !” said Sir Ar- 
thur, and his manner entirely changed from a flut- 
tered affectation of gaiety to all the agitation of 
fury — his eyes sparkled, his mouth foamed, his 
hands were clenched ; don’t mention his name, 
sir,” he vociferated, ‘‘ unless you would see me go 
mad in your presence ! — That I should have been 
such a miserable dolt — such an infatuated idiot — 
such a beast, endowed with thrice a beast’s stupi- 
dity, to be led and driven and spur-galled by such 
a rascal, and under such ridiculous pretences — 
Mr Oidbuck, I could tear myself when I think of 
it” 

“ I only meant to say,” answ ered the Antiquary, 

that this fellow is like to meet his reward ; and 
1 cannot but think we shall frighten something 
out of him that may be of service to you — He has 
certainly had some uhlawful correspondence on the 
other side of the water.” 

‘‘ Has he ? — ^lias he ?- — ^has he, indeed ? — then 
(1 — the household goods, horses, and so forth — I 
will go to prison a happy man, Mr Oidbuck — I 
hope in Heaven there’s a reasonable chance of his 
being hanged ?” 

“ Why, pretty fair,” said Oidbuck, willing to 
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encourage this diversion, in hopes it might miti- 
gate the feelings whiqh seemed like to overset the 
poor man’s* understanding ; “ honester men have 
stretched a rope, or the law has been sadly cheated 
— But this unhappy business of yoiir’s-^can no- 
thing he done ? — Let me see the charge.” 

He took the papers ; and, as he read them, his 
countenance grew hopelessly dark and disconso- 
late, Miss VVardour had by this time entered 
the a])artinent, and fixing her eyes on Mr Old- 
buck, as if she meant to read her fate in his looks, 
easily perceived, from the change in his eye and 
the dropping of his nether-jaw, how little was to 
be hoped. 

“ VN^c arc then irremediably ruined, Mr Old- 
buck ?” 

“ Irremediably ? — I hope not — but the instant 
demand is very large, and others will, doubtless, 
]U)nr in.” 

** Ay, never doubt that, Monkbarns,” said Sir 
Arthur ; “ where the slaughter is, the eagles will 
be gathered together. — 1 am like a sheep which I 
ha\ e seen fall down a precipice, or drop down from 
sickness — if you had not seen a single raven or 
hooded crow' for a fortnight before, he will not lie 
on the heather ten minutes before half a dozen 
will be picking out his eyes (and he drew his hand 
over his own), and tearing at his heart-strings be- 
fore the poor devil has time to die. But that d — d 
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long-scented vulture that dogged me so long — you 
have got him fast, I hope ?” 

“ Fast enough,” said the Antiquary ; the 
gentleman wished to take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and bolt in the what d’ye call it, — the coach 
and four there. But he would have found twigs 
limed for him at Edinburgh. As it is, he never 
got so far, for the coach being overturned — as how 
could it go safe with such a .lonah ? — he has had 
an infernal* tumble, is carried iirfo a cottage near 
Kittiebrig, and, to prevent all possibility of escape, 
I liave sent your friend, Sweepclean, to carry him 
back to h'airport, m nomine regis^ or to act as his 
sick-iiursc at Kittiebrig, as is most fitting. — And 
now. Sir Aii^liur, permit me to have some conver- 
sation witli you on the present unpleasant state of 
your affairs, that we may see wliat can be done for 
their extrication and the Antiquary led the way 
into the library, follow^ed by the unfortunate gen- 
tleman. 

'^riiey had been shut up together for about two 
hours, when Miss Wardour iiiteiTupted them with 
her cloak on, as if i>re})ared for a journey. Her 
countenance* was very j)alc, yet expressive of the 
composure which ^'haracterized her disposition. 

The messenger is returned, Mr Oldbuck.” 

Returned ? — What, the devil ! he has not let 
the fellow go ?” 

“ No — 1 understand he has carried him to con- 
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fincmcnt ; and now he if? rctiinied to attend my 
father, and says he can wait no longer.” 

A loud wrangling was now heard on the stair- 
case, in which the voice of Hector predominated. 
“ You an officer, sir, and these ragamuffians a 
party I a parcel of beggarly tailor fellows — tell 
yourselves off by nine, and we shall know your ef- 
fective strength.” 

The grumbling voice of the man of law was 
then heard indistinctly muttering a reply, to wliich 
Hector retorted — “ Come, come, sir, tliis won’t 
do ; inarcli your party, as you call tliem, out of 
this house directly, or I’ll send you and tliem to 
the right about presently.” 

“ The devil take Hector,” said tl^ Antiquary, 
hastening to the scene of action ; his Highland 
blood is u]) again, and we shall have him fighting 
a duel with the bailiff — Come, Mr Sweepelean, 
you must give us a little time — I know you would 
not wish to hurry Sir Arthur.” 

Hy no means, sir,” said the messenger, put- 
ting his liat off, which he had thrown on to testify 
defiance of Captain MTntyre’s threats ; “ but your 
nephew, sir, holds very uncivil language, and I 
have borne too much of it already ; and* I am not 
justified in leaving my prisoner any longer after 
the instructions I received, unless I am to get 
])ayment of the sums contained in my diligence.” 
— And he lield out the caption, pointing w ith the 
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a^vful truncheon which he held in his right hand, 
to the fonnidable line of figures jotted upon the 
back thereof. 

Hector, on the other hand, though silent from 
respect to his uncle, answered this gesture by sha- 
king his clenched fist at the messenger with a 
frown of Highland wrath. 

Foolish boy, be quiet,” said Oldbuck, and 
come with me into the room — the man is doing 
his miserable duty, and you will only make mat- 
ters worse by opposing him. — I fear, Sir Arthur, 
you must accompany this man to Fairport ; there 
is no help for it in the first instance — I will accom- 
pany you to consult what farther can be done My 
nephew will escort INIiss Wardour to Monkbarns, 
which 1 hope she will make her residence until 
these unpleasant matters are settled.” 

“ I go with my father, Mr Oldbuck — I have 
prepared his clothes and my own — I suppose we 
shall have the use of the carriage ?” 

“ y\ny thing in reason, madam,” said the mes- 
senger ; “ I have ordered it out, and it’s at the 
door — I will go on the box with the coachman — I 
have no desire to intrude — but two of the concur- 
rents must attend ^^n horseback.” 

I will attend too,” said Hector, and he ran 
down to secure a horse for himself 

‘‘ We must go, then,” said the Antiquary. 

To jail,” said the Baronet, sighing involunta- 
10 
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rily ; ‘‘ and what of that ?” he resumed in a tone 
affectedly cheerful — it is only a house we can't 
get out of, after all — suppose a fit of the gout, and 
Knockwinnock would be the same — Ay, ay. Monk- 
barns, we’ll call it a fit of the gout without the 
d d pain.” 

But his (^yes swelled with tears as he spoke, and 
his faulteriiig accent marked how much this assu- 
med gaiety cost liim, llie Antiquary wrung his 
hand, and, like the Indian Banians, who drive the 
real terms of an important bargain by signs, while 
they are apparently talking of indifferent matters, 
the hand of Sir Arthur, by its convulsive return 
of the grasp, expressed his sense of gratitude to his 
friend, and the real state of his internal agony. 
They stepped slowly down the magnificent stair- 
case — e\Try well-known object seeming to the un- 
fortunate father and daughter to assume a more 
prominent and distinct appearance tlian usual, as 
if to ])rcss lliemselves on their notice for the last 
time. 

At the first landing-place. Sir Arthur made an 
agonized pause ; and, as he observed the Anti- 
quary look at him anxiously, he said with assumed 
dignity — “ Yes, Mr Oldbuck, the descendant of 
an ancient line — the representative of Richard 
Kedhand and (Jamelyn de Guardover, may be 
])ardoned a sigh when he leaves the castle of his 
fathers thus poorly escorted. When I was sent 
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to the Tower with my late father, in the year 1745, 
it Aas upon a charge becoming our birth — upon an 
accusation of high-treason, Mr Oldbuck, — we were 
escorted from Highgate by a troop of life-guards, 
and committed upon a secretary of state’s warrant ; 
and now, here I am, in my old age, dragged from 
my houseliold by a miserable creature like that, 
(pointing to the messenger), and for a paltry con- 
cern of pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

“ At least,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ you have now the 
company of a dutiful^daughter, and a sincere friend, 
if you will permit me to say so, and that may be 
some consolation, even without the certainty that 
there can be no hanging, drawing, or (piartering, 
on the present occasion. — But I hear that choleric 
boy as loud as ever. I hope to God he has got 
into no new broil ! — it was an accursed chance that 
brought him here at all.” 

In fact, a sudden clamour, in which the loud 
voice and somewhat northern accent of Hector was 
again pre-eminently distinguished, broke off’ this 
conversation. The cause we must refer to the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Fortune, you say, flies from us — She but circle:., 
T.ike the fleet sea-bird round the fowler's skiff, — 
I.ost in the mist one moment, |md the next 
Brushing the white sail with her whiter wing, 

As if to court the aim. — Experience watches. 
And has her on the wheel. 

Old Plaij. 


The shout of triumph in Hector’s warlike tofics 
was not easily distinguished from that of battle. 
But as he rushed up stairs with a packet in his 
hand, exclaiming, “ Long life to an old soldier ! 
here comes Kdie with a whole budget of good 
news !” it became obvious that his present cause 
of clamour was of an agreeable nature. He deli- 
vered the letter to Oldbuck, shook Sir Arthur 
heartily by the hand, and wished Miss Wardour 
joy, with all the frankness of Highland congratu- 
lation. The messenger, who had a kind of in- 
stinctive terror for Captain MTntyre, drew to- 
wards his prisoner, keeping an eye of caution on 
the soldier’s motions. 
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‘‘ Don’t suppose I shall trouble myself about 
you, you dirty fellow,” said the soldier ; tliere’s 
a guinea for tlie fright 1 have given you; and 
here comes an old fortij-two man, who is a fitter 
match for you than I am.” 

The messenger (one of those dogs wlio arc not 
too scornful to cat dirty puddings,) caught in Ins 
hand the guinea which Hector chucked at his face ; 
and abode warily and carefully the turn which 
matters were now to take. All voices meanwhile 
were loud in einjuiries, which no one was in a hurry 
to answer. 

‘AVhatis tile matter, Captain MTntyre?” said 
Sir Arthur. 

7\sk old Edi(%'’ said Hector; I only know 
all’s safe and well.” 

“ What is all this, JEdie ?” said IVIiss W ardour 
to tlie mendicant. 

Your leddyship maun ask Monkbarns, for he 
has gotten the yepistolary correspondensh.” 

“ God save the king !” exclaimed the Antiquary, 
at the first glance of the contents of liis packet, 
and, suiqirised at once out of decorum, 2)hilosophy, 
and phlegm, he skimmed his cocked-hat in the air, 
from which it descended not again, being caught 
in its fall by a branch of the chandelier. He next, 
looking joyously round, laid a grasp on his wig, 
which he perha))s w ould have sent after the beaver, 

VOL. V. 
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had not FaIIo stopped his hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lord- 
sake ! he’s gaun gyte — mind Caxon’s no here to 
rqiair the damage.” 

Kvery person now assailed the Antiquary, cla- 
mouring to know the cause of so sudden a trans- 
port;, when, somewhat ashamed of his rapture, he 
fairly turned tail, like a fox at the cry of a pack of 
hounds, and ascending the stair by two steps at a 
time, gained the upper landing-place, where, turn- 
ing round, he addressed the astonished audience as 
follows : — 

“ My good {riends^javete Unguis — To give you 
information, I must first, according to logicians, be 
possessed of it myself ; and, therefore, with your 
leaves, I will retire into the library to examine 
these papers — Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour will 
have the goodness to step into the parlour — Mr 
Sweepelean, secede ])anlispei\ or, in your own 
language, grant us a supersedere of diligence for 
five minutes — Hector, draw off your forces, and 
make your bear-garden flourish elsewhere — And, 
finally, be all of good cheer till my retuni, which 
will be mstanierr 

The contents of the packet were indeed so little 
expected, that the Antiquary might be pardoned, 
first his ecstacy, and next his desire of delaying to 
communicate the intelligence they conveyed, until 
it was arranged and digested in his owm mind. 

Within the envelope was a letter addressed to 
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Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. of IVIonkbams, of the fol- 
lowing purport : — 

Dear Sir — to you, as my father’s proved and 
valued friend, I venture to address myself^ being 
detained here by military duty of a very pressing 
nature. You must, by this time, be acquainted 
with the entangled state of our affairs ; and I know 
it will give you great pleasure to learn, that I am 
as fortunately as unexpectedly placed in a situation 
to give effectual assistance for extricating them. 
I understand Sir Arthur is threatened with severe 
measures by persons who acted formerly as his 
agents ; and, by advice of a creditable man of bu- 
siness here, I have procured the inclosed writing, 
whicli I understand will stop their proceedings, 
until their claim shall be legally discussed, and 
brought down to its proper amount. I also inclose 
bills to the amount of one thousand pounds to pay 
any other pressing demands, and request of your 
friendship to apply them according to your discre- 
tion. You will be surprised I give you this trouble, 
whtn it would seem more natural to address my 
father directly in his own affairs. But I have yet 
had no assurance that his eyes are opened to the 
character of a person against whom you have often, 
I know', warned him, and whose baneful influence 
has been the occasion of these distresses. And as 
I owe the means of relieving Sir Arthur to the 
generosity of a matchless friend, it is my duty to 
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take the most certain measures for tlie supplies 
being devoted to the ]mr])ose for which they were 
destined, and I know your wisdom and kindness 
will sec that it is done. My friend, as he claims 
an interest in your regard, will explain some views 
of l»is own in tin* enclosed letter. The state of the 
post-olhcc? at S'air])()rt being rather notorious, I 
must send tliis letter to Tannonbiirgli ; but tlie 
old man Ochiltn'e, wliom ])articTdar circumstances 
liave recommended as trustwortliy, has information 
wlien tlie packet is likely to reach that ])lace, and 
will tjdve care to forward it. I exjiect to have soon 
an opportunity to a])ologize in jierson for the trouble 
I now give, and have the lionour to be your very 
faithful servant — llm;iNALi) CiAiUKLYN A\\\u- 
Doru. Kdinhurgh, (Jth August, 179--” 

The Antiquary hastily broke the seal of the in- 
elosure, the contents of which gave him equal sur- 
prise and pleasure. A\ hen he had in some mea- 
sure conqiosed himself al'ter such unex])ected ti- 
dings, he insjiected the other pajicrs carefullv, which 
all related to business — the bills into his pocket- 
book, and wrote a short acknowledgment to be 
dispatched by that day’s post, for he was extremely 
methodical in money matters; — and, lastly, fraught 
with all the importance of disclosure, he descended 
to the jiarlour. 

Sweejiclean,” said he as he entered, to the of- 
ficer w ho stood res])ectfully at the door, “ you must 
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s^vcep yourself clean out of Knockwinnock Castle 
with all your followers, tag-rag and bob-tail. See’st 
thou this paper, man 

A sist on a bill o' suspension,” said the mes- 
senger, tvith a disappointed look ; I thought it 
would be a queer thing if ultimate diligence was 
to be done against sic a gentleman as Sir Arthur 
— W eel, sir, I’se go my ways with my party— 
And who's to pay my charges ?” 

They ^v]«o employed thee,” replied Oldbuck, 
as thou full well dost know. But here comes 
another ex])ress ; this is a day of news, I tliink*” 
''riiis was Mr Mailsetter on his mare from Fair- 
])ort, with a letter for Sir Arthur, another to the 
messenger, both of which, lie said, he was directed 
to forward instantly. The messenger opened his, 
obseniiig, that Cireeiihorn and Grinderson were 
good enough men for his expences, and here was a 
letter from them desiring him to stop the diligence. 
Accordingly he immediately left the apartment, 
and staying no longer than to gather his posse to- 
gt'tluT, he did then, in tlie phrase of Hector, who 
watched his (le])artnre as a jealous mastiff eyes the 
rrlreat of a rejjulsed beggar, evacuate Flanders. 

tSlr Artliur’s l(\ter was from ]\lr Circenhorn, 
and a curiosity in its way. W q give it, with the 
wortliy Baronet's comments. 

Sir — [Oil! 1 am (/car sir no longer; folks 
are only dear to I\lessrs (treeiihoru and (iriudersop 
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when they are in adversity] — Sir, I am much con- 
cerned to learn, on my return from the country, 
where I was called on particular business, [a bet 
on the sweepstakes, I suppose,] that my partner 
had the imj)ropriety, in my absence, to undertake 
the concerns of Messrs Goldiehirds in preference 
to yours, and had wTitten to you in an unbecoming 
manner, I Tjcg to make my most humble apology, 
as well as IMr Grinderson’s — [come, I see he can 
write for himself and partner too,] — and trust it 
is impossible you can think me forgetful of, or un- 
gratcfid for, the constant patronage which my fa- 
mily [Ins family ! curse him for a puppy !] have 
uniformly experienced from that of Knockwinnock. 
I am sorry to find, from an interview I had this 
day with Mr AVardour, that he is much irritated, 
aird, I must own, with apparent reason. But in 
order to remedy as much as in me lies the mistake 
of which he complains, [pretty mistake, indeed ! 
to clap his patron into jail,] 1 have sent this ex- 
press to discharge all procec<lings against your per- 
son or property ; and at the same time to transmit 
my respectful apology'. I have only to add, that 
!Mr Grinderson is of opinion, that, if restored to 
your confidence, he could point out circumstances 
connected w ith Messrs Goldicbird’s present claim 
which would greatly reduce its amount [so, so, 
willing to play the rogue on either side] ; and tliat 
there is not the slightest hiury in settling the ba- 
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lance of vour accompt with us ; and that 1 ann for 
Mr G. as well as myself. Dear Sir, [O, aye, he has 
written himself into an approach to familiarity,] 
your much obliged, and most humble servant, Gil- 
bert Greenhorn.” 

“ Well said, Mr Gilbert Greenhorn,” said Monk- 
barns ; “ 1 see now there is some use in having two 
attornies in one firm. Their movements resemble 
those of the man and woman in a Dutch baby- 
house. AVlieii it is fair weather with the client, 
out comes the gentleman-partner to fawn like a 
spaniel ; when it is foul, forth bolts the operative 
brother to pin like a bull-dog- — AVell, 1 thank God, 
that my man of business still w^ars an equilateral 
cock’d hat, has a house in the Old Town, is as 
much afraid of a horse as I am myself, plays at 
golf of a Saturday, goes to the kirk of a Sunday, 
and, in respect he has no partner, hath only his 
own folly to apologize for,” 

“ There are some writers very honest fellows,” 
said Hector ; I should like to hear any one say 
that my cousin, Donald MTntyre, Stratlitudlem’s 
seventh son, (the other six are in the army,) is not 
as honest a fellow” 

‘‘ No doubt, no doul)t, Hector, all the McIn- 
tyres are so ; they have it by patent, man — But, I 
was going to say, that in a profession where un- 
bounded trust is necessarily reposed, there is no- 
thing surprising that fools should neglect it in their 
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idleness, and tricksters abuse it in their knavery — 
But it is the more to the lionour of those, and I will 
vouch for many, wlio unite integrity with skill and 
attention, and walk honourably upright where there 
arc so many pit-falls and stumbling-blocks for those 
of a different character. To such men their fel- 
low-citizens may safely entrust tlie care of protect- 
ing their patrimonial rights, and their country the 
more sacred charge of her laws and privileges.” 

They are best ofl‘, however, that hac least to 
do witJi them,” said Ochiltree, who had stretched 
liis neck into the parlour door ; for the general con- 
fusion of the family not having yet subsided, the 
domestics, like waves after the fall of a hurricane, 
had not yet exactly regained their due limits, but 
were roaming wildly through tlie house. 

“ Aha, old Truepenny, art thou there ?” said the 
Antiejuary ; “ Sir ^Vrthur, let me bring in the 
messenger of good luck, though he is but a lame 
one. ^\)u talk(‘d of the raven tliat scented out the 
slaughter from aiar ; but liere’s a bine pigeon (some- 
what of the oldest and toughest, 1 grant,) who smell- 
ed the good ne ws six or seven miles olf, ikwv chi- 
ther in the taxed cart, and returned tvitli the olive 
branch.'' 

‘‘ Ye owe it a to ])uir Kobie that drave me — 
puir fallow," said the beggar, “ he doubts he's in 
disgrace wi' my leddy and Sir ^Vrlhur." 

llobert's repentant and hasliful face was seen 
over the mendicant's shoulder. 
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“ III disgrace with me ?” said Sir Arthur — “ how 

so for the irritation into which he had worked 

liiinself on occasion of the toast had been long for- 
gotten — O, I recollect — Robert, I was angry, 
and you. were wrong — go about your work, and 
never amswer a master that speaks to you in a pas- 
sion.” 

“ Nor any one else,” said the Antiquary ; for 
a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

And tell your mother, who is so ill with the 
rheumatism, to come down to the housekeeper to- 
morrow,” said Miss AV^ardour, and we will sec 
w liat can be of service to her.” 

“ (xod bless your leddysliip,” said poor Robert, 
and liis lionour Sir Arthur, and the young laird, 
and the house of Knockwinnock in a’ its branches, 
far and near — it’s been a kind and a gude house to 
the puir this mony hundred years.” 

“ Tliere” — said the Antiquary to Sir Arthur — 
“ we won’t dis])utc — but there you sec the grati- 
tude of the poor people naturally turns to the civil 
virtues of your family. You don’t lu'ar them talk 
of lied-hand, or Ilell-in-I Jarness. For me, I must 
say, Od} (/(•(•lj)l/rrw {/ffi .semper ririt in arnii.s — so 
let us eat and drink in peace, and be joyful. Sir 
Knight.” 

\ table was (juickly covered in the parlour, 
Avliere the jairty sat joyously down to some n'fresli- 
meiit. At tlie request of Oldbuck, bklie Ochil- 
tree was ])crmitted to sit by the sideboard in a great 
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leathern chair, which was placed in some measure 
behind a screen. 

I accede to this the more readily,” said Sir 
Arthur, because I remember in my father’s days 
that chair was occupied by Ailshic Gourlay, who, 
for aught I know, was the last privileged fool or 
jester maintained by any family of distinction in 
Scotland.” 

Aweel, Sir Arthur,” replied the beggar, who 
never hesitated an inslant between his friend and 
Iiis jest, “ mony a wise man sits in a fule’s seat, and 
moiiy a fulc in a wise man’s, especially in families 
of distinction,” 

Miss W ardour, fearing the effect of this speech 
(however worthy of Ailshie Gourlay, or any other 
privileged jester,) upon the nerves of her father, 
hastened to enquire whether ale or beef should not 
be distributed to the servants and people, whom 
the news had assembled around the castle. 

“ Surely, my love,” said her father ; ‘‘ when was 
it ever otherwise in our families when a siege had 
been raised ?” 

“ Ay, a siege laid by Saunders Sweepelean the 
bailiff, and raised by Kdie Ochiltree the gaber- 
lunzie, jm?' iiobile frairum^"' said Oldbuck, “ and 
well pitted against each other in respectability. 
But never mind, Sir Arthur — these arc such sieges 
and such reliefs as our time of day admits of — and 
our escape is not less worth commemorating in a 
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glass of tliis excGllent wine — Upon my credit, it is 
Burgundy, I think.” 

‘‘ Were there any thing better in the cellar,” 
said INIiss Wardour, it would be all too little to 
regale you after your friendly exertions.” 

“ Say you so ?” said the Antiquary — “ why, 
then, a cup of thanks to you, my fair enemy, and 
soon may you be besieged as ladies love best to be, 
and sign terms of capitulation in the. chapel of 
Saint Winnox.” 

Miss AVardour blushed. Hector coloured, and 
then grew |>ale. 

Sir Arthur answered, My daughter is much 
obliged to you, Monkbarns ; but unless you’ll ac- 
cept her yourself, I really do not know where a 
poor knight’s daughter is to seek for an alliance in 
tliesc mercenary times.” 

IMe, mean ye, Sir Arthur ? — No, not I ; I 
will claim the privilege of the duello, and, as being 
unable to encounter my fair enemy myself, I will 
appear by my champion — But of this matter here- 
after. — AVhat do you find in the papers there. 
Hector, that you hold your head down over them 
as if your nose w ere bleeding ?” 

‘‘ Nothing parti mlar, sir ; but only that, as my 
arm is now almost quite well, 1 think I will relieve 
you of my company in a day or two, and go to 
Edinburgh. I see Major Neville is arrived there, 

I should like to see him.” 
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Major uhoiii ?" 

“ JNlajor Neville, sir.” 

‘‘ And who the devil is Major Neville ?” 

‘‘ O, Mr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthur, you must 
remember his name frequently in the newspapers 
— a very distinguished young officer indeed. But 
1 am Jiappy to say that Mr IM'Intyre need not 
l(‘avc Monkharns to sec him, for my son writes 
that the Major is to come with him to Knock- 
w innock, and I need not say how happy 1 shall be 
to make the young gentlemen acquainted, — unless, 
indeed, they are known to eacli other already.” 

“ No, not personally,” answered Hector, but 
1 have had occasion to hear a good deal of him, 
and we have several mutual friends — your son be- 
ing one of them. — But 1 must go ; for I sec my 
uncle is beginning to grow tired of me, and I am 
afraid” 

“ That you w ill grow^ tired of him ?” interrupt- 
ed Oldbuck,— “ I fear that’s past praying for. But 
you liave forgot tliat tlie ecstatic twelfth of August 
a])proaches, and tliat you are engaged to meet one 
of J ^ord ( ilenallan’s gamekeepers, (lod knows where, 
to persecute the peaceful feathered creation.” 

“ True, true, uncle — 1 liad forgot that,” ex- 
claimed the volatile Hector, — “ but you said some- 
thing just now’ that put every thing out of my 
head.” 

.Vn' it like your honours,” said old Kdie, thrust- 
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ing his white head from behind the screen, where 
he had been plentifully regaling himself with ale 
and cold meat — ‘‘ an’- it like your honours, I can 
tell ye something that will keep the Captain wi’ 
us amaist as weel as the pouting — Hear yc iia the 
Frencli are coming ?” 

“ The F rench, you Wockhead ?” answered Old- 
l)uck — Hall 

1 have not had time,’" said Sir iVrtliur War- 
dour, to look over my lieutenancy correspondence 
for the week — indeed, 1 generally make a rule to 
read it only on Wednesdays, exce])t in jiressing 
cases, for I do every thing by method — but from 
llie glance 1 took of m\ letters, 1 observed some 
alarm was entertained." 

iMarm ?” said Kdie, — “ troth there’s alarm, 
lor the provost’s gar"d the beacon light on the llal- 
ket-hcad he sorted up (that suld hae been sorted 
Indf a year syne,) in an unco hurry, and the coun- 
cil hae named nae less a man than auld Caxon him- 
sel to watch the light. Some say it was ont o’ 
compliment to Ineutenant Tadril, for it’s neist to 
certain that lie 11 marry Jenny Caxon — some say 
it's to please your honour and Monkharns that 
wear wigs — and some say there's some auld story 
about a periwig tliat ane o’ the baillies got and 
ne or paid for — Ony way, there he is, sitting coekit 
up like a skart ujien the tap o’ the craig, to skirl 
when foul weatlier comes.” 
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‘‘ On mine honour, a pretty warder,” said Monk- 
bams ; ‘‘ and what’s my wig to do all the while ?” 

“ I asked Caxon that very question,” answered 
Ochiltree, “ and he said he could look in ilka morn- 
ing, and gie’t a touch afore he gaed to his bed, for 
tliere’s another man to watch in the day time, and 
Caxon says he’ll frizz your honour’s wig as weel 
slcej)ing as w^auking.” 

This news gave a different turn to the conver- 
sation, which ran upon national defence, and the 
duty of fighting for the land we live in, until it was 
time to part. The Antiquary and his nephew re- 
sumed their walk homeward, after parting from 
Ivnockwinnock with the warmest expressions of 
mutual regard, and an agreement to meet again as 
goon as possible. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Nay, if she love me not, I care not for her : 

Shall I look pale because the maklen blooms ? 

i)r sigh because she smiles, and smiles on others ? 

Not I, by Heaven ! — I hold iny peace too dear, 

'I'o let it, like the plume uj)on her cap, 

Shake at each nod that her caprice shall dictate. 

Old riay. 

Hector,” saidliis uncle to Captain MTntyre 
in the course of their walk homeward, I am some- 
times inclined to suspect that, in one respect, you 
arc a fool.” 

If you only think me so in one respect, sir, I 
am sure you do me more grace than I exjiected or 
deserve.” 

I mean in one particular, par excellence, I 
have sometimes thought that you have cast your 
eyes upon Miss Wardour.” 

“ W ell, sir.” 

W’^ell, sir ! deuce take the fellow, he answers 
me as if it were the most reasonable thing in the 
world, that he, a captain in the army, and nothing 
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at all besides, should luarry tlic daiiglitcr of a ba- 
ronet.” 

“ 1 presume to tliiuk, sir, there would be no de- 
gradation on Miss \V ardour’s })art in point of fa- 
mily.” 

^‘ () Heaven iorbid we should eoine on tliat to- 
pic ! — no. no, equal botli — both on the table-land 
of gentility, and qualified to look down on every 
rofnrirr in Scotland. ’ 

“ And in j^oint of fortune we are pretty even, 
since neitlier of us have got any,” continued Hec- 
tor. Hiere may be an error, but I cannot ])lead 
guilty to presum})tion.” 

“ Hut here lies the error, then, if you call it so,” 
replied his uncle ; ‘‘ she won't have you, Hector.” 

“ Indeed, sir !” 

‘‘ It is very sure, Hector ; and to make it 
doidde sure, I must inform you that she likes an- 
other man. She misunderstood some words 1 once 
said to her, and 1 have since been able to guess at 
the interjn-etation she put U])on them. At the 
time, I was unable to account for Jier hesitation 
and blushing; but, my poor Hector, I now un- 
derstand them as a death-signal to your ho])es and 
pretensions — So 1 advise you to beat y our retreat, 
and draw off y our forces as well as you can, for the 
fort is too well garrisoned for you to storm it.” 

“ I liave no occasion to beat any retreat, uncle,” 
said Hector, holding himself very upright, and 
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marching with a sort of dogged and offended so- 
lemnity ; “ no man needs to retreat that has never 
advanced. There are women in Scotland besides 

IVIiss Wardour, of as good family” 

"" And better taste,” said his uncle ; doubtless 
there are. Hector ; and tliough I cannot say but 
that she is one of tlie most accomplished as well as 
sensible girls I have seen, yet I doubt much of 
her merit would be cast away on you. A showy 
figure, now, witli two cross feathers in her noddle 
— one green, one blue ; who would wear a riding- 
liabit of the regimental complexion, drive a gig 
one day, and the next review the regiment on the 
grey trotting ])oney which dragged that vehicle, 
/foc erat in rofi^ — These are the (jualitics that 
would si\bdue \ou, especially if she had a taste 
for natural history, and loved a specimen of a 
phocaT 

“ It’s a little hard, sir, I must have that cursed 
seal thrown into my face on all occasions — but I 
care little about it — and I shall not break my 
heart for Miss \\^ardour. She is free to chuse for 
herself, and 1 wish her all happiness.” 

JVlagnanimously resolved, thou prop of Troy ! 
\^"h^, Hector, I was afraid of a scene — Your sis- 
ter told me you were desperately in love with Miss 
AVardour.” 

Sir, you would not have me desperately in 
love with a woman that docs not care about me ?” 

V 


VOT,. V. 
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‘‘ Well, Tiepliew,” said the Antiquary more se- 
riously, there is doubtless much sense in what 
you say ; yet I would have given a great deal, 
.some twenty or twenty-five years since, to have 
been able to think as you do.” 

“ Any body, I suppose, may think as they please 
on such subjects,’ said Hector. 

“Not according to the old school,” said Old- 
buck ; “ but, as I said before, the practice of the 
modern seems in this case the most prudential, 
though, I think, scarcely the most interesting. 
But tell me your ideas now on this prevailing sub- 
ject of an invasion. — The cry is still, They come.” 

Hector, swallowing his mortification, which he 
was peculiarly anxious to conceal from his uncle’s 
satirical observation, readily entered into a conver- 
sation which was to turn the Antiquary’s thoughts 
from Miss W ardour and tlie seal. When they 
reached Monkbarns, the commuincating to the la- 
dies the events which had taken place at the castle, 
with the counter-information of how long dinner 
had waited before the womankind had ventured to 
eat it in the Antiquary’s absence, averted these 
delicate topics of discussion. 

The next morning the Antiquary arose early, 
and, as Caxon had not yet made his appearance, 
lie began mentally to feel the absence of the petty 
news and small talk, of which the ex-peruquier 
was a faitliful reporter, and which habit had made 
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as necessary to the Antiquary as his occasional 
pinch of snuff, although he held, or affected to 
hold, both to be of the same intrinsic value. The 
feeling of vacuity peculiar to such a deprivation 
was alleviated by the appearance of old Ochiltree, 
sauntering beside the clipped yew and holly hedges, 
with the air of a person quite at home. Indeed, 
so familiar had he been of late, that even Juno did 
not bark at him, but contented herself with watch- 
ing him with a close and vigilant eye. Our An- 
tiquary stepped out in his night-gown, and in- 
stantly received and returned his greeting. 

“ They are coming now, in good earnest, Monk- 
barns — I just cam frae Fairport to bring ye the 
news, and then I’ll step away back again — the 
Search has just come into the bay, and they say 
she’s been chased by a French fleet.” 

“ The Search ?” said Oldbuck, reflecting a mo- 
ment. Oho !” 

“ Ay, ay. Captain Taffril’s gun-brig, the Search.” 

AVhat ! any relation to Seai'ch Ab. II 

The mendicant, like a man detected in a frolic, 
put liis bonnet before his face, yet could not help 
laughing heartily. — “ The de’il’s in you. Monk- 
barns, for garring ..dds and evens meet — Wha 
thought ye wad hae laid that and that thegither ? 
— Odd, I am clean catched now.” 

“ I see it all,” said Oldbuck, “ as plain as the 
legend on a medal of high preservation — the box 
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in which the bullion was found belonged to the 
gun-brig, and the treasure to my phoenix ?” — 
(Edie nodded assent.) — “ And was buried there 
that Sir Arthur might receive relief in his difficul- 
ties. ’ 

‘‘ By me,'’ said Edie, and twa of the Ijrig’s 
men — But tliey didna ken its contents; and 
thought it sonn^ bit smuggling concern o’ the Cap- 
tain’s. 1 watched day and night till I saw it in 
the right liand ; and tlien, when that (ierman 
deevil was glowering at tlie lid o’ tlie kist, (they 
liked mutton weel tliat licket whare the yowe 
lay), I think some Scottish deevil put it into my 
head to play him you ither cantrij) — ^^Cow, ye sec, 
if 1 had said mair or less to Baillie Littlejohn, I 
belioved till hue come out wi’ a’ tliis story ; and 
vexed wad Mr Level hae been to have it brought 
to light — sae I thought J would stand to ony thing 
rather tluiii tluit." 

I must say he has eliosen liis conlidaiit well, 
tlioiigh somewliat strangely.” 

“ I’ll say this for mysel, Monkbarns,” answered 
the mendicant, that 1 am the fittest man in the 
hale country to trust wi’ siller, for 1 neither want 
it, nor Avish for it, nor could use it if I had it. But 
the lad hadna muckle choice in the matter, for he 
thought he was leaving the country for ever (I 
trust he’s mista’en in that though) ; and the night 
was set in when we learned, by a strange chance. 
Sir Arthur’s sair distress, and Level was obliged 
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to l>e on board as the day dawned. Eiit five nights 
afterwards the brig stood into the bay, and I met 
the boat by appointment, and we buried the trea- 
sure where ye fiind it.’' 

‘"Tliis was a very romantic, foolish exploit,” 
said Oldbueh— Why not trust me or any other 
friend ?'’ 

The blood o’ your sister’s son,” replied Kdic, 
‘‘ was on his hands, and him maybe dead outright 
— what time had he to take counsel? — f)r how 
could he ask it at you, by oiiy body ?” 

“ You are right. — Eut what if Dousterswivel 
had come hefore you ?” 

There was little fear o' his coming there with- 
out Sir iVrthur — he had gotten a sair glilf the 
night afore, and never intended to look near the 
pi ice again, unless he had been brought there 
sting and ling — lie kenn’d weel the first pose was 
o’ his ain liidiiig, and how could he expect a se- 
cond ? He just liavercd on about it to make tlie 
mair o’ Sir Arthur.” 

Tlicn liow,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ should Sir Ar- 
thur have come there unless the German had 
brought him ?” 

‘‘ Umph !’' answered Kdie drily, I had a story 
about iMisticoat wad hae brought him forty miles, 
or you either. Eesides, it was to be thoiiglit he 
would be for visiting the place he fand the first 
siller in — lie kenn’d na the secret o’ that job. In 
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short, the siller being in this shape. Sir Arthur in 
utter difficulties, and Lovel determined he should 
never ken the hand that helped him, — for that was 
what he insisted maist upon, — we couldna think of 
a better way to fling the gear in his gate, though 
we simmered it and wintered it e’er sae lang. And 
if by ony queer mischance Doustercivil had got his 
claws on’t, I was instantly to hae informed you or 
the Sheriff o’ the liaill story.” 

‘‘ Well, notwithstanding all these wise precau- 
tions, I think your contrivance succeeded better 
tlian such a clumsy one deserved, Edie. But how 
tlic deuce came Lovel by such a mass of silver 
ingots ?” 

“ That’s just what I canna tell ye — But they 
were put on board wi’ his things at Fairport, it’s 
like, and we stowed them into ane o’ the ammuni- 
tion-boxes o’ the brig, baith for concealment and 
convenience of carriage.” 

“ I^ord !” said Oldbuek, his recollection recur- 
ring to the earlier part of his acquaintance with 
Lovel ; “ and this young fellow, who was putting 
hundreds on so strange a hazard, I must be recom- 
mending a subscription to him, and paying his bill 
at the Ferry ! I never will pay any person’s bill 
ixgain, that’s certain. — And you kept up a constant 
correspondence with Lovel, I suppose ?” 

“ I just gat ae bit scrape o’ a pen frae him, to 
say there wad, as yesterday fell, be a packet at 
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Tannonburgh, wi’ letters o’ great consequence to 
the Knockwinnock folk ; for they jaloused the 
opening of our letters at Fairport. — And that’s as 
true, I hear Mrs Mailsetter is to lose her office for 
looking ^fter ither folk’s business and neglecting 
her ain.” 

“ And what do you expect, now, Edie, for be- 
ing the adviser, and messenger, and guard, and 
confidential person in all these matters ?” 

“ De’il hae’t do I expect — excepting that a’ tlie 
gentles will come to the gaberlunzie’s burial ; and 
maybe ye’ll carry the head yoursel, as ye did puir 
Steenie Mucklebackit’s. — What trouble was’t to 
me ? I was ganging about at ony rate — O but I 
was blythe when I got out of prison, though ; for 
1 thought, what if that weary letter should come 
when I am closed up here like an oyster, and a’ 
should gang wrang for want o’t ; and whiles I 
thought I maun make a clean breast and tell you 
a’ about it : but then I couldna wcel do that with- 
out contravening Mr Eovel’s positive orders ; and 
I reckon he had to see somebody at Edinburgh 
afore he could do what he wussed to do for Sir 
Arthur and his family.” 

“ Well, and to your public news, Edie So 

they are still coming, are they ?” 

Iroth, they say sae, sir; and there’s come 
down strict orders for the forces and volunteers to 
be alert ; and there’s a clever young officer to come 
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here forthwith, to look at our means o’ defence — I 
saw the Baillic’s lass cleaning his belts and white 
breeks — I gae her a hand, for ye maun think she 
wasna ower clever at it, and sae I gat a’ the news 
for my pains.” 

And what think you, as an old soldier?” 

Troth, I kenna — an’ they come sae mony as 
they speak o’, they’ll be odds against us — But 
there’s mony yauld chields amang thae volunteers ; 
and I mauiina say muckle about them that’s no 
weel and no very able, because I am something 
that gate myscl — But we'se do our best.” 

What ! so your martial spirit is rising again, 
Edie ? 


‘ Even in our ashes glow their wonted fires !' 

1 would not liave tliought you, Edie, had so mucli 
to fight for ?” 

“ Me no muckle to fight for, sir? — isiia there 
tlic country to fight for, and the burnsides that I 
gang dauuderiug beside, and the hearths o' the 
gudewives that gie me my bit bread, and the bits 
o’ weans that come toddling to play wi’ me when I 
come about a landward town ? — De’il !” he conti- 
nued. gras]uug his ]>ikestaH' with great emphasis, 
an’ I had as gude pith as 1 hae gude-^ill, and a 
glide anise, 1 should gie some o’ them a day’s 
kemping.” 
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Bravo, bravo, Edie ! The country’s in little 
ultimate danger, when the beggar’s as ready to 
fight for his dish as the laird for his land.” 

Their further conversation reverted to the par- 
ticulars of the night passed by the mendicant and 
Eovel in the ruins of St Ruth ; by the details of 
which the Antiquary was highly amused. 

“ I would have given a guinea,” he said, to 
have seen tlie scoundrelly German under the ago- 
nies of those terrors, which it is part of his own 
quackery to inspire into others ; and trembling 
alternately for the fury of his patron, and tlic aj)- 
parition of some hobgoblin.” 

Troth,” said the beggar, there was time for 
him to be cowed ; for ye wad hae thought the 
\ei*y spirit of Hell-in-Harness had taken posses- 
sion o’ the body o’ Sir Arthur. — But what will 
come o’ the land-louper ?” 

“ I have had a letter this morning, from which 
I understand he has acquitted you of the charge 
he brought against you, and offers to make such 
discoveries as will render the settlement of Sir 
Arthur’s affairs a more easy task than we appre- 
hended — So writes the Sheriff ; and adds, that he 
has given some private information of importance 
to government, in consideration of which, I un- 
derstand he will be sent back to play the knave in 
his own country.” 

“ And a’ the bonny engines, and wlieels, and 
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the coves, and sheughs, doun at Glenwithershins 
yonder, what’s to come o’ them ?” said Edie. 

“ I hope the men, before they are dispersed, 
will make a bonfire of their gim-cracks, as an army 
destroy their artillery when forced to raise a siege. 
And as for the holes, Edie, I abandon them as 
rat-traps, for the benefit of the next wise men who 
may chnse to drop the substance to snatch at a 
shadow.” 

“ I legh, sirs I guide us a’ ! to bum the engines ? 
that’s a great waste — Had ye na better try to get 
back part o’ your hundred pounds wi’ the sale o’ 
the materials ?” he continued with a tone of affect- 
ed condolence. 

“ Not a farthing,” said the Antiquary peevish- 
ly ; taking a turn from him, and making a step 
or two away. Then returning, half-smiling at his 
own pettishuess, lie said, “ Get thee into the 
house, Edie, and remember my counsel : never 
speak to me alwiit a mine, or to my nephew, Hec- 
tor, about a phoea^ tliat is a sealgh, as you call it.” 

“ 1 maun be ganging my ways back to Fairport,” 
said the wanderer ; I want to see what they’re 
saying there about thtj invasion — but I’ll mind 
what your honour says, no to speak to you about 
a sealgh, or to the Captain about the hundred 
pounds that you gicxl to Douster” 

“ Confound thee ! — I desired thee not to men- 
tion that to me.” 
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Dear me !” said Edie, with aflFected surprise ; 

weel, I thought there was naething but what 
your honour could hae studden in the way o’ agree- 
able conversation, unless it was about the Praeto- 
rian yonder, or the boddle that the packman sauld 
to ye for an auld coin.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw,” said the Antiquary, turning 
from him hastily, and retreating into the house. 

The mendicant looked after him a moment, and 
with a chuckling laugh, such as that with which a 
magpie or parrot applauds a successful exploit of 
mischief, he resumed once more the road to Fair- 
port. His habits had given him a sort of restless- 
ness, much increased by the pleasure he took in 
gathering news ; and in a short time he had re- 
gained the town which he left in the morning, 
for no reason that he knew himself, unless just to 
‘‘ hae a bit crack wi’ Monkbams.” 
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fUvl glared the Ik icon on Pownel], 

On Skiddaw there wera three ; 

'Die hiigle-hofii on moor aiul fell 
Wa-s heard continually* 

Ja:\iks Hock;. 


'1'hi: watch, who kept his watch on the hill, 
and looked toward Biriiam, probably conceived 
himself dream in when he first beheld the fated 
grove }mt itself into motion for its march to Dnn- 
sinane. Even so, old Caxon, as, perched in his 
hut, he qualilied his tliouglits upon the approacli- 
itig iiiarriao*(‘ of his daughter, and the dignity of 
iK'iug f;itlier-in-law to Lieutenant Taffril, with an 
ocensioiial peep towards the signal-post witli vyhich 
his ow n corres])Oiuled, was not a little surprised by 
observing a light in that direction. He rubbed 
his eyes, looked again, adjusting his observation 
by a cross-staff which bad been placed so as to bear 
upon the point. And behold, the light increased, 
like a comet to tlie eye of the astronomer, ‘‘ with 
fear of change pei*plexing nations.” 
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‘‘ The Lord preserve us !” said Caxoii, "" what’s 
to be done now ? — But there will be wiser heads 
than mine to look to that, sae I’sc e’en fire the 
beacon.” 

And he lighted the beacon accordingly, which 
threw up to the sky a long wavering train of light, 
startling the sea,-fowl from their nests, and reflect- 
ed for Ijcneath by tlie reddening billoW'S of the sea. 
The brother wanlers of r.axon being equally dili- 
gent, caught and repeated his signal. The lights 
glancwl on he^ullunds and capes and inland hills, 
and the vvlufle district was alanned by tJie signal 
of invasion. 

Our Anti(jiuiry, his head wrapped warm in two 
double night-ca])s. was quietly enjoying his repose, 
when it was suddenly broken by the screams of his 
sister, his niece, and two maid servants. 

^\’"liat the devil is the matter ?” said he, start- 
ing up in liis bed, — “ womankind in my room at 
this hour of niglit ! — are ye all mad ?” 

Tlie beacon, uncle,” s;iid Miss MTntyre” 

‘‘ Tlie French coming to murder us !” screamed 
Miss (yriselda, 

‘‘The beacon, the beacon! — the French, the 
French! — murder, murder! and wmir than mur- 
der !” — cried the two handmaidens like the chorus 
of an opera. 

“ The French ?” said Oldbuck, starting up, — 

get out of the room, womankind that you arc. 
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till I get my things on — And, hark ye, bring me 
my sword.” 

“ Whilk o’ them, Monkbarns ?” cried his sister, 
offering a Roman faulchion of brass with the one 
hand, with the other an Andrea Ferrara without 
a handle. 

The langest, the langcst,” cried Jenny Rin- 
therout, dragging in a two-handed sword of the 
twelfth century. 

‘‘ Womankind,” said Oldbuck, in great agita- 
tion, “ be composed, and do not give way to vain 
terror — Are you sure they are come ?” 

“ Sure ! — sure !” exclaimed Jenny, — ower sure ! 
— a’ the sea fencibles, and the land fencibles, and 
the volunteers and yeomanry, arc on fit, and dri- 
ving to Fairport as hard as horse and man can 
gang — and auld Mucklebackit’s gane wi’ the lave 
— muckle good he’ll do ! — Hegh, sirs ! he'll be 
missed the mom wha wad hae served king and 
country wee] !” 

“ Give me,” said Oldbuck, “ the sword which 
my father wore in the year forty-five — it hath no 
belt or baldrick — but we’ll make shift.” 

So saying, he thrust the weapon through the co- 
ver of his breeches pocket. At this moment Hec- 
tor entered, who had been to a neighbouring height 
to ascertain whether the alarm was actual. 

“ Where are your arms, nephew ?” exclaimed 
Oldbuck — “ where is your double-barrelled gun, 
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that was never out of your hand when there was 
no occasion for such vanities ?” 

‘‘ Pooh ! pooh ! sir,” said Hector, who ever 
took a fowling-piece on action ? — I have got my 
uniform on, you see — I hope I will be of more use 
if they will give me a command, than I could be 
vith ten double-barrels. — And you, sir, must get 
to Fairjiort, to give directions for the quartering 
and maintaining the men and horses, and prevent- 
ing confusion.” 

You are right. Hector, — I believe I shall do 
as much with my head as my hand too — But here 
comes Sir Arthur Wardour, who, between our- 
selves, is not fit to accomplish much either one way 
or other.” 

Sir Arthur was probably of a different opinion ; 
for, dressed in his lieutenancy uniform, he was also 
ju the road to Fairport, and called in his way to 
take Mr Oldbuck with him, having had his origi- 
nal opinion of his sagacity much confirmed by late 
events. And in spite of all the entreaties of the 
womankind that the Antiquary would stay to gar- 
rison Monkbarns, Mr Oldbuck, with his nephew, 
instantly accepted Sir Arthur’s offer. 

Those who have witnessed such a scene can alone 
conceive the slate ot bustle in Fairport. The win- 
dows were glancing with a hundred lights, which, 
appearing and disappearing rapidly, indicated the 
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confusion within doors. I'lic women of lower rank 
assembled and clamoured in the streets. The yeo- 
manry, pouring from their different glens, gallop- 
ed through the streets, some individually, some in 
parties of five or six as they had met on the road, 
"llic drums and fifes of the volunteers beating to 
arms, were blended with the voice of the officers, 
the sound of the bugles, and the tolling of the bells 
from tlie steeple. The ships in the harbour were 
lit uj), and boats from the armed vessels added to 
tlic bustle, by landing men and guns, destined to 
assist in tlie defence of tlie place. This part of the 
preparations was superintended by Taffril with 
much activity. Two or three light vessels had al- 
ready slipped their cables and stood out to sea, in 
order to discover the supposed enemy. 

Such was the scene of general confusion, when 
Sir Arthur AVardour, Oldbuck, and Hector, made 
their way with difficulty into the principal square, 
where tlie town-house is situated. It was lighted 
up, and the magistracy, with many of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, were assembled. And here, as 
upon other occasions of the like kind in Scotland, 
it was remarkable how the good sense and firmness 
of the peojdc sup])lied almost all the deficiencies of 
inexperience. The magistrates were beset by the 
quarter-masters of the different corps for billets for 
their men and horses. 
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Let US,” said Baillie Littlejohn, ‘‘ take die 
horses into our warehouses, and the men into our 
parlours, — share our supper with the one, and our 
forage with the other. We have made ourselves 
wealthy, under a free and paternal government, and 
now is the time to show wc know its vdue.” 

A loud and cheerful acquiescence was given by 
all present, and the substance of the wealthy, with 
the persons of those of all ranks, were unanimously 
devoted to the defence of the country. 

Captain ]\LIntyre acted upon this occasion as 
military adviser and aid-de-camp to the principal 
magistrate, and displayed a degree of presence of 
mind, and knowledge of his profession, totally un- 
expected by his uncle, who, recollecting his usual 
insouciance and impetuosity, gazed at him with 
astonisliment from time to time, as he remarked 
the calm and steady manner in which he explained 
the various measures of precaution that his experi- 
ence suggested, and gave directions for executing 
them. He found the different corps in good or- 
der, considering the irregular materials of which 
they were composed, in great force of numbers, and 
high coufidence and spirits. And so much did 
military experience at that moment overbalance all 
other claims to consequence, that even old Edic, 
instead of being left, like Diogenes at Sinope, to 
roll his tub when all around were preparing for de- 
VOL. V, Q 
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fence, had the duty assi{!;iied him of superiiiteiidin^ 
the serving out of the amnumition, which he exe- 
cuted witli much discretion. 

Two things were still anxiously expected — tlie 
presence of the Glenallaii volunteers, who, in con- 
sideration pf the importance of that family, had 
Ix'cn formed into a separate coqis, and the arrival 
of tile officer before announced, to whom the mea- 
sures of defence on that coast had been committed 
by tlie commandcr-in-cliief, and whose commission 
would entitle him to take upon himself the full 
disposal of the military force. 

At length the bugles of the Glcnallan yeomanry 
were heard, and the Karl himself, to the surprise 
of all who knew his habits and state of health, ap- 
peared at their head in uniform. They formed a 
very handsome and well-mounted sejuadron, form- 
ed entirely out of tlie Karfs lowland tenants, and 
were I’ollowed by a regiment of five hundred men, 
completel\ etjuipped with the Highland dress, whom 
he had brought down from the upland glens, with 
their pipes playing in the van. The clean and ser- 
viceable appearance of this band of feudal depend- 
ants called forth the admiration of Captain McIn- 
tyre ; but his uncle was still more struck by the 
manner in which, upon this crisis, the ancient mi- 
litary s])irit of his house seemed to animate and in- 
vigorate the decayed Iranie of the Karl, their lead- 
i Y, lie claimed, and obtained for himself and his 
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followers, the post most likely to be that of danger, 
dis))layecl great alacrity in making the necessary 
dis])ositioiis, and shewed equal acuteness in dis- 
cussing tlieir propriety. Morning broke in u])on 
the military councils of Fairport, while all concern- 
ed were still eagerly engaged in taking precautions 
for their defence. 

At length a cry among the people announced, 
There’s the brave Major Neville come at last, 
with another officer and their post-chaise and 
four drove into the square, amidst the huzzas of 
the volunteers and inhabitants. The magistrates, 
with their assessors of the lieutenancy, hastened to 
the door of their town-house to receive him ; but 
\vhat was the surprise of all present, but most es- 
])ecially that of the Antiepary, when they became 
aware, that the handsome uniform and military cap 
<lisclosed the person and features of the 2)acific 
liovel! A warm embrace, and a hearty shake of 
ilu^ hand, were necessary to assure liim that his eyes 
were doing him justice. Sir Arthur was no less 
siirj)rised to recognise his son, Captain Wardour, 
in Lovers, or rather JNIajor Neville’s company. 
T1 h‘ lirst words of the young oificers were a posi- 
tive assurance to all present, that the courage and 
zeal which tliey had dis])layed were entirely thrown 
away, unlc'ss in so far as they afforded an accej>tah|'' 
piocd’ of* their spirit and promi)titude. 
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The watchman at Halket-head,” said Major 
Neville, as we discovered by an investigation 
which we made in our route hither, was most natu- 
rally misled by a bon-fire which some idle people 
had made on the hill above Glenwithershins, just 
in the line of the beacon with which his corre- 
sponded.” 

Oldbuck gave a conscious look to Sir Arthur, 
who returned it witli one equally sheepish, and a 
vslinig of the shoulders. 

- It must have been the machinery which wc 
condemned to the flames in our wrath,” said the 
Antiquary, plucking up heart, though not a little 
ashamed of having been the cause of so much dis- 
turbance — the devil take Doiistcrswivel with all 
my heart ! — I think he has bequeathed us a legacy 
of blunders and mischief, as if he had lighted some 
train of fireworks at his departure — I wonder what 
cracker will go off next among our shins. — But 
yonder comes the prudent Caxon. — Hold up your 
head, you ass — your betters must bear the blainc 
for you — And here, take this what-d’ye-call-it” 
— (giving him his sword) — “ I wonder what 1 
would have said yesterday to any man, that would 
liave told me I was to stick such an appendage to 
my tail.” 

Here he found his arm gently pressed by Lord 
(Ucnallau, who dragged him into a separate apart- 
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ment. For God's sake, who is that young gen- 
tleman who IS so strikingly like” 

Like the unfortunate Eveline,” interrupted 
Oldbuck. I felt my heart warm to him from the 
first, and your lordship has suggested the very 
cause.” 

But who — who is he ?” continued Lord Glen- 
allan, holding the Antiquary with a convulsive 
grasp. 

“ Formerly I would have called him Lovel, but 
now he turns out to he INIajor Neville.” 

AVhom my brother brought up as his natural 
son — whom he made his heir — Gracious Heaven ! 
the child of my Eveline !” 

“ Hold, my lor<l — hold !” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ do not 
give too hasty way to such a presumption — what 
probability is there ?” 

“ Probability ? none ! There is certainty ! ab- 
solute certainty. The agent I mentioned to you 
w rote me the whole story — I received it yesterday, 
not sooner — Bring him, for God’s sake, that a fa- 
ther’s eyes may bless him before he departs.” 

I will ; but, for your own sake and his, give 
him a few moments for preparation.” 

And, dctcnniiicd to make still farther investi- 
gation before yielding his entire conviction to so 
strange a talc, he sought out Major Neville, and 
found him expediting the necessary measures for 
dispersing the force which had been assembled. 
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“ l^ray, Major Neville, leave this Imsiiiess for a 
moment to Captain W ardour and to Hector, with 
whom, I hope, you are thoroughly reconciled, (Ne- 
ville laughed, and shook hands with Hector across 
the table,) and grant me a moment’s audience.” 

“ You have a claim on me, Mr Oldbuck, were 
my business more urgent,” said Neville, ‘‘ for ha- 
^ ing passed myself upon you under a false name, 
uml rewarding your hospitality by injuring your 
nephew.” 

‘‘ Yon served him a§ be deserved,” said Old- 
buck ; “ tliougli, by the way, he shewed as much 
good sense as spirit to-day — Kgad, if he would rub 
nj) his Icaniing, and read Cjesar and Polybius, and 
the Stratagemata Poly<rniy 1 think he woidd rise 
in the army, and I will certainly lend him a lift.” 

He is heartily deserving of it,” said Neville ; 
‘‘ and I am glad you excuse me^ which you may 
do the more frankly, when you know that I am so 
unfortunate as to liave no better riglit to the name 
of Neville, by wliich I have been generally distin- 
guished, than to that of Level, under which you 
knew me.” 

Indeed ! then, I trust, we shall find out one 
for you to which you shall have a firm and legal 
title.” 

Sir ! — I trust you do not think the misfor- 
tune of my birth a fit sid>jcct” 

‘‘ lly no means, young man,” answered the An- 
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tH|iiary, interrupting him, — I believe I know 
more of your birth tliaii you do yourself— and, to 
convince you of it, you were educi^ted and known 
as a natural son of Gcraldin Neville of Neville’s- 
burgh, in Yorkshire, and, I presume, as^ ljis des- 
tined heir ?” 

“ Pardon me — no such views were held out to 
me ; I was liberally educated, and pushed forward 
in the army by money and interest ; but I believe 
my sup])osed father long entertained some ideas 
of marriage, though he never carried thcin into 
cllect.” 

You say your ^supposed father ? — What leads 
you to suppose Mr Geraldin Neville was not your 
real fathc‘r ?” 

I know, INIr Oldbuck, that you would not ask 
tliese questions on a point of such delicacy for the 
gratification of idle curiosity. I will, therefore, 
tell you candidly, that last year, while we occupied 
a small town in French-Flanders, I found in a 
convent, near which I was quartered, a woman 
who spoke remarkably good Knglish — She was a 
Spaniard — her name Teresa D’Acunha. In the 
process of our ac(|uuiiitancc, she discovered who 1 
was, and made herself known to me as the person 
who had charge of my infancy. She dropped more 
than one hint of rank to which I was entitled, and 
of injustice done to me, promising a more full dis- 
closure in case of the death of a lady in Scotland, 
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during whose lifetime she was determined to keep 
the secret. She also intimated that Mr Geraldin 
Neville was not my father. We were attacked by 
the enemy, and driven from the town, which was 
pillaged with savage ferocity by the republicans, 
l^he religious orders were the particular objects of 
their hate and cruelty. The convent was burned, 
and scviTal nuns perished, among others Teresa — 
and with her all chance of knowing tlie story of 
my birth — tragic by all accounts it must have 
been.” 

‘‘ Haro antecedentem scelestim^ or, as T may 
here say, scclestam^'' said Oldbiick, “ deaeruit 
poena — 6ven Epicureans admitted that— and what 
did you do upon this ?” 

“ X remonstrated with Mr Neville by letter, 
and to no purpose — then obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and threw myself at his feet, conjuring him 
to complete the disclosure which Teresa had be- 
gun. He refused, and, on my importunity, indig- 
nantly uj)braided me with the favours he had al- 
ready conferred ; I thouglit he abused the power 
of a benefactor, as he w^as compelled to admit he 
liad no title to that of a father, and we parted in 
mutual displeasure. 1 renounced the name of 
Neville, and assumed that under which you knew 
me. — It was at this time, when residing with a 
friend in the north of England who favoured my 
disguise, tliat I became acquainted with Miss War- 
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<lour, and was romantic enough to follow her to 
bcotland. My mind wavered on various plans of 
life, when I resolved to apply once more to Mr 
Neville for an explanatioi! of the mystery of my 
birth. It was long ere I received an answer ; you 
were present when it was put into my hands. He 
in fanned me of his bad state of health, and con- 
jured me, for my own sake, to enquire no farther 
into the nature of his connection with me, but to 
rest satisfied with his declaring it to be such and 
so intimate, that he designed to constitute me his 
heir. When 1 was preparing to leave Fairport to 
join him, a second express brought me word that 
he was no more. The possession of great wealth 
was unable to suppress the remorseful feelings with 
whi.h I now regartlcd my conduct to my benefac- 
tor, and some liints in his letter appearing to inti- 
mate that there was on my birth a deeper stain 
tlian that of ordinary illegitimacy, I remembered 
certain prejudices of Sir Arthur.” 

“ And you brooded over these melancholy ideas 
until you were ill, instead of coming to me for 
advice, and telling me the whole story ?” said 
Oklbuck. 

“ Exactly ; then came my quarrel with Captain 
MTntyre, and my compelled departure from Fair- 
port and its vicinity.” 

From love and from poetry — Miss Wardour 
and the Caledoniad.” 
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Most true.” 

And since that time you have been occupied, 
I suppose, with plans for Sir Arthur’s relief?” 

Yes, sir ; with the«assistancc of Captain War- 
dour at Edinburgh.” 

“ And Edie Ochiltree here — you see I know 
the whole story. But how came you by this trea- 
sure ?” 

It was a quantity of plate which had belonged 
to my uncle, and was left in the custody of a per- 
son at Fairport. Sometime before his death he 
had sent orders that it should be melted down, 
lie perhaps did not wish me to see the Glcnallan 
anus upon it.” 

“ Well, Major Neville, or— rlet me say— Level, 
being the name in which I rather delight, you 
must, 1 believe, exchange both of your alias's for 
the style and title of the Honourable William 
Cicraldin, commonly called Lord Gcraldin.” 

The Antiquary then went through tlie strange 
and melancholy circumstances concerning liis mo- 
ther’s death. 

“ I have no doubt,” he said, “ that your uncle 
wished the report to be believed, that the cliild of 
tliis unhappy marriage was no more — perhaps lie 
might himself have an eye to the inheritance 
liis brother — he was then a gay wild young man — 
But of all intentions against your person, however 
much the evil conscience of Elspeth might lead 
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her to suspect him from the agitation in which he 
appeared, Teresa’s story and your own fully acquit 
him. And now, my dear sir, let me have the 
pleasure of introducing a son to a father.” 

We will not attempt to describe such a meet- 
ing. The proofs on all sides were found to be 
complete, for Mr Neville had left a di.^tinct ac*- 
count of the whole transaction with his confiden- 
tial steward in a scaled packet, which was not to 
be opened until the death of the old Countess ; 
his motive for preserving secrecy so long appearing 
to have been an apprehension of the effect which 
the discovery, fraught with so much disgrace, must 
necessarily produce upon her haughty and violent 
temper. 

In the evening of that day, the yeomanry and 
volunteers of Cllenallan drank prosperity to their 
young mavstcr. In a month afterwards. Lord Geral- 
din was married to Miss Wardour, the Antiquary 
making the lady a present iof the wedding ring, a 
massy circle of antique chasing, bearing the motto 
of Aldobrand Oldcnbuck, Kunst macht gunst. 

Old Edie, the most important man that ever 
wore a blue gown, bowls away easily from one 
friend's house to ant'ther, and boasts that he never 
travels unless on a sunny day. I^atterly, indeed, 
lie has given some symptoms of becoming station- 
ary, being frequently found in the corner of a snug 
cottage between Monkbanis and Knockwinnock, 
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to which Caxon retreated upon his daughter’s mar- 
riage, in order to be in the neighbourhood of the 
three parochial wigs, which he continues to keep 
in repair, though only for amusement. Edie has 
been heard to say, This is a gay bean place, and 
it’s a comfort to hae sic a corner to sit in in a bad 
day.” 

It is thought, as he grows stiffer in the joints, 
he will finally settle there. 

The bounty of such wealthy patrons as Lord 
and T^ady Gcraldin flowed copiously upon Mrs 
Hadoway and upon the Mucklebackits. By the 
former it was well employed, by the latter wasted. 
They continue, however, to receive it, but under 
the administration of Edie Ochiltree ; and they do 
not accept it without grumbling at the channel 
through which it is conveyed. 

Hector is rising rapidly in the army, and has 
been more than once mentioned in the Ciazette, 
and rises proportionally high in his uncle’s fiivour. 
And, what scarcely pleases the young soldier less, 
he has also shot two seals, and thus put an end to 
the Antiquary’s perpetual harping upon the story 
of the phoca. People talk of a marriage between 
M iss M‘lntyre and Captain W^ardour, but tliis 
wants confirmation. 

The Antiquary is a frequent visitor at Knock- 
winnock and Cilenallan-hou^e, ostensibly for the 
sake of completing two essays, one on the mail- 
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sliirt of the Great P^arl, and the other on the left- 
hand gauntlet of Hell-in-Hamess. lie regularly 
enquires wliether Lord Geraldin has commenced 
the Calcdoniad, and shakes his head at the answers 
he receives. En attendant^ however, he has com- 
pleted his notes, which, we Ix^lieve, will be at the 
service of any one who chusos to make them j^ublic, 
without risk or cxpeiice to the Antiquary. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When the Editor of the following volumes 
published, about two years since, the work 
called “ The Antiquary,” he announced that 
he was, for the last time, intruding upon the 
public in his present capacity. He might 
shelter himself under the plea, that every 
anonymous wTiter is, like the celebrated Ju- 
nius, only a phantom, and that therefore, 
although an apparition of a more benign, as 
well as much meaner description, he cannot 
be bound to plead tc a charge of inconsisten- 
cy. A better apology may be found in the 
imitating the confession of honest Benedict, 
that when he said he would die a bachelor, 
he did not think he should live to be mar- 
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ried. The best of all would be, if, as has 
eminently happened in the case of some dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, the merit of the 
work should, in the reader’s estimation, 
form an excuse for the author’s breach of 
promise. Without presuming to hope that 
this may prove the case, it is only further 
necessary to mention, that my resolution, 
like that of Benedict, fell a sacrifice to 
temptation at least, if not to stratagem. 

It is now about six months since the Au- 
thor, through the medium of his respectable 
Publishers, received a parcel of Papers, con- 
taining the Outlines of this nai'rative, with a 
permission, or rather with a reejuest, couch- 
ed in highly flattering terms, that they 
might bo given to the Public, with such al- 
terations as should be found suitable. These 
were of course so numerous, that, besides 
the suppression of names, and of incidents 
approaching too much to reality, the work 
may in a great measure be said to be new 
written. Several anachronisms have pro- 
bably crept in during the course of these 
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cliano^es ; and the mottoes for the Chapters 
have been selected without any reference to 
the supposed date of the incidents. For 
these, of course, the Editor is responsible. 
Some others occurred in the original mate- 
rials, but they are of little consequence. In 
jjoint of minute accuracy, it may be stated, 
that the bridge over the Forth, or rather 
the Avondhu, (or Black Biver,) near the 
hamlet of >\berfoil, had not an existence 
thirty years ago. It does not, however, be- 
l ome the luiitoi to be the first to point out 
these errors ; and he takes tliis public op- 
portunity to thank tlie unknown and name- 
less correspondent, to whom the reader will 
o\\ e the principal share of any amusement 
which he may derive from the following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

How have I sinn’J, that this affliction 

.Sliould light so heavy on me ? f have no more sons, 

And this no more mine own. — My grand curse 

Hang o'er his liead that thus transformed thee ! — Travel ? 

ril se.id my horse to travel next. 

Monsieur Thomas. 


y o{^ have requested ine, my dear friend, to bestow 
some of that leisure with which Providence has 
blessed the decline of my life, in registering the 
liazards and difficulties which attended its com- 
lueuccment. The recollection of those adventures, 
as you arc pleased to term them, has indeed left 
upon my mind a cheequered and varied feeling of 
pleasure and of pain, mingled, I trust, with no 
slight gratitude and veneration to the Disposer of 
human events, who guided iny early course through 
much risk and labour, that the ease with which he 
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has blessed my prolonged life, might seem softer 
from remembrance and contrast. Neither is it pos- 
sible for me to doubt, what you have often affirm- 
ed, that the incidents which bcfcl me among a 
people singularly primitive in their government 
and manners, have something interesting and at- 
tra(‘tive for those who love to hear an old man’s 
stories of a past age. 

Still, however, you must remember, that the tale 
told by one friend, and listened to by another, loses 
half its charms when committed to paper ; and that 
the narratives to which you have attended with in- 
terest, as told by the voice of him to whom they 
occurred, will appear less deserving of attention 
when perused in the seclusion of your study, lint 
your greener age and robust constitution promise 
longer life than will, in all human probability, be 
the lot of your friend. Throw, then, these sheets 
into some secret drawer of your escrutoire till we 
are separated from each other’s society by an event 
which may happen at any moment, and which must 
haj)pen within tlie course of a few, — a very few 
years. When we arc j)arted in this world, to meet, 
I hope, in a better, you will, 1 am well aware, che- 
rish more than it deserves the memory of your de- 
parted friend, and will find in e^ ery detail which 
I am now to commit to paper, matter for melan- 
choly, but not unpleasing reflection. Others be- 
(pieath to the confidents of their bosom portraits of* 
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their external features — I put into your hands a 
faitnful transcript of my tlioughts and feelings, of 
my virtues and of my failings, with the assured 
liope, that the follies and head-strong impetuosity 
of my youth will meet the same kind construction 
and forgiveness which has so often attended the 
faults of my matured age. 

One advantage, among the many, of addressing 
my JVIemoirs, (if I may give these sheets a name so 
imposing,) to dear and intimate friend, is, that I 
might spare some of the details, in this case unne- 
cessary, with which 1 must needs have detained a 
stranger from what 1 have to say of greater inte- 
rest. AV liy should I bestow all my tediousness 
iijKUi you, because 1 have you in my power, and 
have iid:, paper, and time before me? At the same 
t me, [ dare not })romise that 1 may not abuse the 
opportunity so temptingly offered me, to treat of 
myself and my own concerns, even though I speak 
oi circumstances as well known to you as to my- 
s(’h. The seductive love of detail, when we our- 
selves arc the heroes of the events which we tell, 
often disregards the attention diu' to the time and 
patience of the audience, and the best and wisest 
have \ ielded to its fa<Jcination. I need only remind 
you of the singular instance evinced by the form of 
that rare and original edition of Sully’s Memoirs, 
which you (with the fond vanity of a book-collect- 
or,) insist u})on preferring to that which is reduced 
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to the useful and ordinary form of Memoirs, but 
which I think curious, solely as illustrating how far 
so great a man as the author was accessible to the 
foible of self-importance. If I recollect rightly, 
that venerable peer and great statesman had ap- 
pointed no fewer than four gentlemen of his house- 
hold to draw iij) the events of his life, under the 
title of Memorials of the Sage and Royal Affairs 
of State, .Domestic, Political, and Military, trans- 
acted by Henry IV., and so forth. These sage 
recorders, liaving made their compilation, reduced 
the Memoirs containing all the remarkable events 
of their master’s life into a narrative, addressed to 
himself in propria permnn. And thus, instead of 
telling his own story, in the third person, like Ju- 
lius Cfcsar, or in the first person, like most who, in 
the hall, or the study, undertake to be the heroes 
oi‘ their own tale. Sully enjoyed the refined, though 
whimsical pleasure, of having the events of his life 
told over to him by his secretaries, being himself 
the auditor, as he was also the hero, and probably 
the author, of the wliole book. It must have been 
a great sight to have seen the ex-minister, as bolt 
u])right as a starched ruff* and laced cassock could 
make him, seated in state beneath his canopy, and 
listening to the recitation of his compilers, while, 
standing bare in his presence, they informed him 
gia\ely, Thus said the duke — so did the duke 
inter — such were your grace's sentiments upon this 
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important point — such were your secret coiinj^els to 
the king upon that other emergency,” — circum- 
stances, of V Inch all must have been much better 
known to their hearer than to themselves, and most 
could only be derived from his own special commu- 
nication. 

JMy situation is not quite so ludicrous as that of 
the great Sully, and yet there would be something 
whimsical in Frank Oshaldiston giving W^ill Tre- 
sham a fonnal account of his birth, education, and 
connections in the world. I will, therefore, wrestle 
with the* tempting spirit of P. P., clerk of our pa- 
risli, as 1 best may, and endeavour to tell you no- 
thing that is familiar to you already. Some things, 
h(J\ve^c•r, I must recal to your memory, because, 
tliougli formerly well known to you, they may have 
l eeu f()rg()tten through lapse of time, and they af- 
tord tin? ground-work of my destiny. 

\"ou must remember my father well ; for as your 
own was a member of the mercantile house, you 
knew him from infancy. Yet you hardly saw him 
ill his liest days, before age and infirmity had 
(|uenelied his ardent spirit of enteqirizo and specu- 
lation. II e would have been a poorer man indeed, 
but perhajis as happv, had he devoted to the ex- 
tension of science those active energies, and acute 
powers of observation, for w^liicli commercial pur- 
suits louml occujialion. Vet, in the fluctuations 
oi mercantile sjieculation, there is something cap- 
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tivating to the adventurer, even independent of the 
hope of gain. He who embarks on that fickle sea, 
requires to possess the skill of the pilot and the for- 
titude of tlic navigator, and after all may be wreck- 
ed and lost, unless the gales of fortune breathe in 
his fiiAOur. lliis mixture of necessary attention 
and inevitable hazard, — the frequent and awful un- 
certainty wliethcr prudence shall overcome fortune, 
or fortune bafilc the schemes of prudence, affords 
full occupation for the powers, as well as for the 
feelings of tlie mind, and trade has all the fascina- 
tion of gambling without its moral guilt. 

Early in the 18th century, when I (Heaven help 
me) was a youth of some twenty years old, I was 
summoned suddenly from Bourdcaux to attend my 
father on business of importance. I shall never 
forget our first interview. You recollect the brief, 
abru])t, and somewhat stern mode in which he was 
wont to c‘OTui mini cate his pleasure to those around 
him. JMethinks I see him even now in my mind’s 
eye ; — the firm and upright figure, — the step, quick 
and deteniiiiu‘(l, — the eye, which shot so keen and 
so penetrating a glance, — the features, on which 
care had already phinted wrinkles, — and hear his 
language, in which he never wasted word in i ain, 
expressed in a voice which had sometimes an oc- 
casional harshness, tlir from the intention of the 
speaker. 
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When 1 dismounted from my post-bor^^c, I has- 
tened to my hither’s apartment. He was traver- 
sing it with an air of composed and steady delibe- 
ration, which xwen my arrival, although an only 
son unseen for four years, was unable to discom- 
pose. 1 threw myself into his arms. He was a 
kind, thougli not a fond father, and the tear twin- 
kled in his dark eye, but it was only for a mo 
ment. 

“ Dubourg writes to me that he is satisfied with 
you, Frank.’' 

‘‘ 1 am liap])y, sir” 

lint I iia\e l(‘ss reason to be so,” he added, 
sitting; down at iiis bureau. 

1 am sorry, sir” 

So?Ty and ]iaj)}>y, Frank, are words that, on 
j lost occasions, signify little or nothing — Here is 
your last letter.” 

I le took it out from a number of others tied u]) 
111 a parc‘el of red ta])e, and curiously labelled and 
Mkd. Tliere lay my poor epistle, written on the 
subject the nearest to my lieart at tlie time, and 
couclied in words wliicii i had tliought would work 
(‘onipassion, if not conviction, — tliere, I say, it lay, 
s(|uee/ed up among the letters on miscellaneous 
busiiu'ss in which my tiillier’s daily affairs had en- 
gaged liim. 1 cannot lielj) smiling internally when 
1 recollect the mixture of hurt vanity, and wound- 
ed feeling, w ith which 1 regarded my remonstrance, 
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to the penning of which there had gone, I promise 
you, some trouble, as I beheld it extracted from 
amongst letters of advice, of credit, and all the 
common-place lumber, as I then thought them, of 
a merchant’s correspondence. Surely, thought I, 
a letter of such importance (I dared not even say 
to my sell so well written,) deserved a separate place, 
as well as more anxious consideration, than those 
on the ordinary business of the counting-house. 

Ihit my father did not observe my dissatisfac- 
tion, and would not have minded it if he had. He 
proceeded, with the letter in his hand. This, 
Frank, is your’s of the 21st ultimo, in which you 
advise me, (reading from my letter,) that in the 
most important business of forming a plan, and 
adopting a profession for life, you trust my pater- 
nal goodness will hold you entitled to at least a 
negative voice ; that you have insuperable — ay, 
iiisu])erable is the word — 1 wish, by the way, you 
would write a more distinct current hand — draw a 
score througli the tops of your t’s, and open the 
loops of your I’s — insuperable objections to the ar- 
rangements which 1 have proposed to you. There 
is much more to the same effect, occupying four 
good pages of paper, which a little attention to 
pers])icuity and distinctness of expression might 
ha\ e comprised within as many lines. For, after 
all, Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will 
not do as I would have you.” 
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That I cannot, sir, in the present i’^:?tance; 
not that I will not.” 

“ W orcls avail very little with mo, young man,'' 
said my father, whose inflexibility always possessed 
the air of the most perfect calmness and self-pos- 
session. Can not may be a more civil phrase 
than will not, but the expressions arc synonymous 
where there is no moral impossibility. But I am 
not a friend to doing business hastily ; we will talk 
this matter over after dinner. — Owen !” 

Owen api)earcd, not with the silver locks which 
you were used to venerate, for he was then little 
more than Hfty ; but he had the same, or an exact- 
ly similar suit of light brown clothes, — the same 
])earl-grey silk stockings,— the same stock, with its 
silver hackles, — the same jdaited cambric ruffles, 
d -awn down over liis knuckles in the parlour, but 
in the counting-house carefully folded back under 
the sleeves, that they might remain unstained by 
the ink which he daily consumed ; — in a word, 
the same grave, formal, yet bencvolcut cast of fea- 
tures, which coutinned to his death to distinguisli 
the head clerk of the great house of Osbaldiston 
and Tresham. 

“ Owen,” said my father, as the kind old man 
shook me affectionately by the hand, “ you must 
dine with ns to-day, ami hear the news Frank has 
brought us from our friends at Bourdeaux.” 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of respectful 
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gratitude ; for in those days, when the distance 
between superiors and inferiors was inforced in a 
manner to which the present times are strangers, 
such an invitation was a favour of some little con- 
sequence. 

T shall long remember that dinner-party. Deep- 
ly affected by feelings of anxiety, not unmingled 
With displeasure, I was unable to take that active 
share' in the conversation which my father seemed 
to (‘xpect from me ; and I too frequently gave un- 
satisfactory answers to the questions with which he 
assailed me. Owen, hovering betwixt his respect 
for his patron, and his love for the youth he had 
dandled on his knee in childhood, like the timo- 
rous, yet anxious ally of an invaded nation, endea- 
voured at every blunder I made to explain my no- 
meaning, and to cover my retreat; manoeuvres which 
added to my father’s pettish displeasure, and brought 
a share of it upon himself, instead of protecting 
me. T had not, while residing in the house of 
Dubourg, absolutely conducted myself like 

A clerk condemn’d his father’s soul to cross, 

Who peim’d a stanza when he should engross ; — 

but, to say truth, I had frequented the counting- 
house no more than I had thought absolutely ne- 
cessary to secure the good report of the French- 
man, long a correspondent of our finn, to whom 
iny father had trustetl for initiating me into the 
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secrets of commerce. In fact, my principal atten- 
tion had been dedicated to literature and exercises. 
]\Iv father did not altogether discourage such ac- 
quirements, whether mental or personal. He had 
too mucli good sense not to perceive, that they sate 
gracefully u})on every man, and he was sensible 
that they relieved and dignified the character to 
which he wished me to aspire. But his chief 
and)itioii was, that I should succeed not merely to 
his fortune, Ini^ to the views and plans by which 
he imagined he could extend and perpetuate the 
wealthy inlieritaiice which he designed for me. 

Love of his ])rofession was the motive which he 
chose should l>e most ostensible, when he urged 
me to tri ad the saiiie path ; but he had others 
with w’lich 1 only became acquainted at a later 
yeriod. Inqx tuous in his schemes, as well as skil- 
ful and dariiig, each new adventure, when success- 
fub Ix'canie at once the incentive, and furnished 
the means, for farther speculation. It seemed to 
be necessary to Idin, as to an ambitious conqueror, 
to })usli on from achievement to achie vement, with- 
out stopping to secure, far less to enjoy, the acqui- 
sitions which he made. Accustomed to see his 
whole fortune trembling in the scales of chance, 
and dexterous at adopting expedients for casting 
the balance in his favour, his health and spirits and 
activ ity seemed ever to increase with the animating 
hazards on which he staked his wealth ; and he re- 
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sembled a sailor, accustoined to brave the billows 
and the foe, whose confidence rises on the eve of 
tempest or of battle. He was not, however, insen- 
sible to the changes which increasing age or super- 
vening malady might make in his own constitu- 
tion ; and was anxious in good time to secure in 
me an assistant, who might take the helm when 
his hand grew weary, and keep the vessel’s way, 
according to his counsel and instruction. Pater- 
nal affection, as well as the furtherance of his own 
plans, determined him to the same conclusion. 
\"our father, though his fortune was vested in the 
house, was only a sleeping partner, as the commer- 
cial phrase goes ; and Owen, whose probity and 
skill in the details of arithmetic rendered his ser- 
vices invaluable as a bead clerk, was not possessed 
cither of information or talents sufficient to con- 
duct the mysteries of the principal management. 
If my father were suddenly summoned from life, 
what woidd become of the world of schemes which 
he had formed, unless his son were moulded into a 
commercial Hercules, fit to sustain the weight 
when relimjuished by the falling Atlas ? and what 
would become of that son himself, if, a stranger to 
business of this description, he found himself at 
once involved in the labyrinth of mercantile con- 
cerns, without the clue of knowledge necessary for 
his extraction ? For all these reasons, avowed and 
secret, my father was determined I should embrace 
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his profession ; and when he was determined, the 
resolution of no man was more immoveable. I, 
however, was also a party to be consulted, and, 
with something of his own pertinacity, I had form- 
ed a determination })reciscly contrary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the resist- 
ance which, on this occasion, 1 offered to my fa- 
ther's wishes, that I did not fully understand upon 
V hat they were founded, or how deeply his happi- 
ness was invohed in them. Imagining myself 
certain of a large succession in future, and amjile 
maintenance in the meanwhile, it never occurred 
to me that it iniglit be necessary, in order to secure 
these blessings, to submit to labour and limitations 
unjileasant to my tastt* and temper. 1 only saw iii 
my father’s pro])osal for my engaging in business, 
a •'lesirt' that I sliould add to those heaps of wealth 
which he had himself acquired ; and imagining 
invself the best judge of the path to my own hap- 
piness, 1 did not conceive that I should increase it 
by augmenting a fortune which I believed was al- 
ready sufficient, and more than sufficient, for every 
use, comfort, and elegant enjoyment. 

Accordingly, I am compelled to repeat, that my 
time at Bourdeaux had not been spent as my fa- 
ther had proposed to himself. What he consider- 
ed as the chief end of my residence in that city, I 
had postponed to every other, and would (had I 
dared) have neglected it altogether. Dubourg, a 

VOL. V. s 
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favoured and benefitted correspondent of our mer- 
cantile house, was too inucli of a shrewd politician 
to make such reports to the head of the firm con- 
cerning his only child, as would excite the displea- 
sure of both ; and he might also, as you will pre- 
sently liear, have views of selfish advantage in suf- 
ft'ring me to neglect the pur|)oses for which I was 
placc'd under his charge. ]\Iy conduct was regu- 
lated by tlic bounds of decency and good order, 
and thus far he had no evil report to make, sup- 
j)osing liim so disposed ; but, perhaps, the crafty 
FVenchman would have been equally complaisant, 
had I been in the habit of indulging worse feelings 
than those of indolence and aversion to mercantile 
business. As it was, while I gave a descent por- 
tion of my lime to the commercial studies he re- 
commended, he was by no means envious of the 
hours which 1 dedicated to other and more classi- 
cal attainments, nor did he ever find fault with me 
for (Uvelling u))on Corneille and lloileau, in pre- 
ference to l\)stletlnvayte, (su])j)using his folio to 
have then I'xisted, and JMonsieur Diihourg able to 
have pronounced his name,) or Savary, or any other 
writer on commercial economy. He had picked 
up somewhere a convenient expression, with which 
he rounded offi every letter to his correspondent, — 
“ 1 was alk” he said, “ that a father could wish.” 

My fa tiler never quarrelled with a phrase, how- 
ever frequently repeated, provided it seemed to him 
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distinct and expressive ; and Addison himself could 
not have found expressions so satisfactory to him 
as, \"Gur’s received, and duly honoured the bills 
inclosed, as per margin.” 

Knowing, therefore, very well what he desired 
me to be, INIr Oshaldiston made no doubt, from the 
frc'qiient rept'tition of Dubourg’s favourite phrase, 
that 1 was the very thing he wished to see me ; 
when, ill an evil hour, he received my letter, con- 
taining my elo(juciit and detailed ajiology for de- 
clining a ])lace in the firm, and a desk and stool in 
the corner of the dark counting-house in Crane 
jVlley, sunnoiiuting in height those of Owen, and 
tlu* other clerks, and only inferior to the tripod of 
my father liiniself .All was wrong from that mo- 
nic nt. l)uh()iiig*s re])orts became as suspicious as 
if his lulls iiad been noted for dishonour, I was 
Hiimmoned home in all haste, and received in the 
manner 1 have already communicated to you. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I begin shrewdly to suspect the young man of a terrible taint — 
Poetry ; with which idle disease if he be infected, there’s no hope 
of him in a state course. Actum est of him for a commonwealth’s 
man, if he go to’t in rhyme once. 

Bkn Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair. 


My father had, generally speaking, his temper 
under complete self-command, and his anger rarely 
indicated itself hy words, except in a sort of dry 
testy manner to those who had displeased him. 
He never used threats, or expressions of lond re- 
sentment. All was arranged witli him upon sys- 
tem, and it was his practice to do tlie needful” 
upon every occasion, without wasting words about 
it. It was, tliereforc, with a hitter smile that he 
listened to my imperfect answers concerning the 
state of commerce in France, and unmercifully 
pennitted me to involve myself deeper and deeper 
in the mysteries of agio, tariffs, tare and tret ; nor 
can I charge my memory with his having looked 
positively angry, until he found me unable to ex- 
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plain the exact effect which the depreciation of the 
iouis d’or had produced upon the negociation of 
bills of exchange. The most remarkable national 
occurrence in my time,” said my father, (who ne- 
vertheless had seen the Revolution,) "'and he knows 
no more of it than a post on the quay !” 

“ ISIr Francis,” suggested Owen, in his timid 
and conciliatory manner, cannot have forgotten, 
that by an arret of the King of F ranee, dated 1st 
May, 1700 , it was provided that the porteiiTy with- 
in ten days after due, must make demand” 

Mr Francis,” said my father, interrupting 
him, “ will, I dare say, recollect for the moment 
anything you are so kind as hint to him. — But 
bcaly 0’ me ! how Dnbourg could permit him ! — 
Hark )e, Ovvtai, what sort of a youth is Clement 
1 )ubourg, his nepliew there; in the office, the black- 
Indred lad ?” 

One ol tlie cleverest clerks, sir, in the house ; 
a prodigious yoiuig man for his time,” answered 
Owen : lor the gaiety and civility of the young 
Frenchman had won his licart. 

Ay, ay, 1 sup])Ohe he knows something of the 
nature ol excliange. Dubourg was determined I 
sh</uld have one yoin gster at least about my hand 
who understood business ; but I see his drift, and 
he sliall find that I do so when he looks at the ba- 
lance-sheet. Owen, let Clement’s salary be paid 
up U) next quarter-day, and let him sliip himself 
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back to Bourdeaux in his father’s ship, which is 
clearing out yonder.” 

“ Dismiss Clement Dubourg, sir ?” said Owen, 
with a faultering voice. 

“ Ves, sir, dismiss him instantly ; it is enough 
to have a stu])id Kiiglishman in the counting-house 
to make blunders, without keeping a sharp F rench- 
man tlierc to profit by them.” 

I Iiad lived long enough in the territories of the 
Grand Monarrpie to contract a hearty aversion to 
arbitrary exertion of authority, even if it had not 
been instilled into me with my earliest breeding ; 
and I could not refrain from interposing, to pre- 
vent an innocent and meritorious young man from 
paying the penalty of having acquired that profi- 
ciency wlhcli my father had desired for me. 

“ I beg pardom sir,”' when My Osbaldiston had 
done s])eaking. “ but I think it but just, that, if I 
have been negligent of my studies, I should ])av 
tlie ibrl<Mt mysell. I have no reason to cliargc* 
IMonsieur Dubourg with having neglected to give 
me opportunity of improvement, however little 1 
may liave j)rofited by them ; and, with respect to 
JNIonsienr Clement Dnbonrg” 

“ AXdth respect to him, and to you, I shall take 
the measxires which 1 see needful,” replied my fa- 
ther : “ but it is fair in you, Frank, to take vour 
owii blame on }our own shoulders — very fair, that 
cannot be denied. I cannot acquit old Dubourg,” 
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he said, looking to Owen, for having merely af- 
forded Frank the means of useful knowledge, with- 
out either seeing that he took advantage of them, 
or reporting to me if he did not. You see, Owen, 
he has natural notions of equity becoming a British 
merchant.” 

Mr Francis,” said the head clerk, with his 
usual formal inclination of the head, and a slight 
elevation of liis right liand, which he had acquired 
by a habit of sticking his pen beliind his car before 
he spoke — Mr Francis seems to understand the 
fundamental ])rinciple of all moral accounting, the 
great ethic rule of three. T^ct A do to B, as he 
would have B do to him ; the product will give 
the rule of conduct rccpured. ' 

]My fatlicr smiled at this: reductioii of the golden 
r.rle to ari'Juiietical form, but instantly proceeded. 

All tills sigiiilies nothing, Frank; you have 
been throwing away your time like a boy, and in 
future you must learn to live like a man. 1 shall 
put you under C>wen’s care for a few months, to 
recover the lost ground.” 

I was about to re))ly, but Owen looked at me 
with such a su])])licatory and warning gesture, that 
T was involuntarily sdent. 

- e will then,” continued my father, “ resume 
the subject of mine, of the 1st ultimo, to which 
you sent me an answer which was unadvised and 
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unsatisfactory. So now, fill your glass, and push 
the bottle to Owen.” 

Want of courage — of audacity, if you will, — 
was never iny failing. I answered firmly, ‘‘ I was 
sorry that my letter was unsatisfactory, unadvised 
it was not ; for I had given the proposal his good- 
ness had made me my instant and anxious atten- 
tion, and it was with no small pain that I found 
myself obliged to decline it.” 

My father bent his keen eye for a moment on 
me, and instantly withdrew it. As he made no 
answer, I thought myself obliged to proceed, though 
with some hesitation, and he only interrupted me 
by monosyllables. 

“It is impossible, sir, for me to have higher re- 
spect tor any character than T have for the com- 
mercial, even were it not yours.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ It connects nation with nation, relieves the 
wants, and contributes to the wealth of all ; and 
is to the general connnonwealth of the civilized 
world what the daily intercourse of ordinary life is 
to private society, or rather, what air and food are 
to our bodies.” 

" ^Vell, sir?” 

“ And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to per- 
sist in declining to adopt a character which I am 
so ill qualified to support.” 
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I will take care that you acquire the qualifi- 
cations necessary. You are no longer the guest and 
pupil of Diibourg.” 

But, iny dear sir, it is no defect of teaching 
whicli I plead, but my own inability to profit by 
instruction.” 

Nonsense ; have you kept your journal in the 
terms I desired ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Be pleased to bring it here.” 

The volume thus required was a sort of com- 
mon-place book, kept by my father’s recommenda- 
tion, in which I had been directed to enter notes 
of tlie miscellaneous information which 1 had ac- 
quired in the course of my studies. Foreseeing 
tliat he would demand inspection of this record, I 
had been attentive to transcribe such particulars of 
information as he would most likely be pleased 
with, but too often the pen had discharged the 
task without much correspondence with the head. 
And it had also happened, that, the book being 
the receptacle nearest to my hand, I had occasion- 
ally jotted down memoranda which had little re- 
gard to traffic. I now put it into my father’s 
hand, devoutly hoping he might light on nothing 
that would increase his displeasure against me. 
Owen’s face, which had looked something blank 
when the question was put, cleared up at my ready 
answer, and wore a smile of hope, when I brought 
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from my apartment, and placed before my father, 
a commercial-looking volume, rather broader than 
it was long, having brazen clasps and a binding of 
rough calf. Tliis looked business-like, and was 
encouraging to my benevolent well-wisher. But 
he actiially vsmiled with pleasure as he heard my 
father run over some part of the contents, mutter- 
ing his critical remarks as he went on. 

“ lir(tii(lie,s — liarils and harricants^ aLso ton-^ 
ncanx. — Al Nanfx 29 — FeUes to the hariejne at 
and Rochet Is 27 — At Ronrdeuux .j2 — 
Very riglit, rank — l^uties on tonnage and cus^ 
toindtonse, see Saxtnfs Tables — Tliat’s not w ell : 
you shoidd have transcribed tlie passage ; it fixes 
the thing in tlie memory — Reports outward and 
in ward — C \yrn debent u res — Orcr-sea Cocl ets — 
Ijinens — Isingham — Cientish —Stockfish — Tit- 
ling — ( ro])Hng — Ijub-Jish. Vou should have no- 
ted that tlu'y are all, iiovertluless, to he entered as 
titliiigs. — llow^ mniiv inelies lo})g is a titling 
Owen, s('eing ]iie at fault, hazarded a wljisj)er, of 
whicli 1 fortunately caught the import. 

‘‘ Kighteon inches, sir’' 

“ And a lub-fish is twenty-four — very right. It 
is important to remember this, on account of the 
Portngiiezc trade. — But what liave we here ? — 
Bourdeanx founded in the year — Castle of the 
Trompette — Palace of Gallienns — Well, well, 
that’s very right too. — This is a kind of waste- 
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book, Owen, in which all the transactions oi' the 
day, emptions, orders, payments, receipts, accept-^ 
ances, draughts, commissions, and advices, are en- 
tered miscellaneously.” 

‘‘ That they may he regularly transferred to the 
day-book and ledger,” answered Owen ; I am glad 
Mr Francis is so methodical.” 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, 
that I began to fear the consequence would be my 
father’s more ol'-^tinate ])ersevcrancc in his resolu- 
tion that I must become a merchant ; and, as I was 
determined on tlie contrary, 1 began to wish I had 
not, to use my friend Mr Owen’s phrase, bc'eii so 
methodical. But I had no reason for a])preliension 
on that score ; for a blotted ])it‘cc of paper dropped 
out of the hook, and, being taken up by my lather, 
he interrupted a hint from Owen, on the propriety 
of securing loose nnmioranda with a little paste, by 
exclaiming, “ To the memory of halward the lilack 
Ihiiice — Wdiat's all this ? — verses ! — lly Heaven, 
Frank, you are a greater blockhead than 1 su 2 )po- 
sed you !” 

My father, you must recollect, as a man of bu- 
siness, looked u])on the labour of poets with con- 
tempt : and as a religious man, and of the dissent- 
ing pcTsuasion, he considered all such pinsuits as 
equally trivial and profane. Before you condemn 
him, you must recal to remembrance how too many 
of the poets in the end of the seventeenth century 
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had led their lives and employed their talents. 
The sect also to which my father belonged, felt, or 
perhaps affected, a puritanical aversion to the light- 
er exertions of literature. So that many causes 
contributed to augment the unpleasant suquise oc- 
casioned by the ill-timed discovery of this unfortu- 
nate copy of verses. As for poor Owen, could the 
bob-wig which he then wore liave uncurled itself, 
and stood on end with horror, I am convinced the 
morning’s labour of the friseur would have been 
undone, merely by the excess of his astonishment 
at this enormity. An inroad on the strong box, or 
an erasure in the ledger, or a mis-summation in a 
fitted account, could hardly have surprised him 
more disagreeably. My father read the lines some- 
times with an affectation of not being able to un- 
derstand the sense, — sometimes in a mouthing tone 
of mock heroic*, — always with an emphasis of the 
most bitter irony, most irritating to the nc^rves of 
<111 author. 

O for the voice of that wild horn. 

On Fontarabian ec’hoes borne, 

1 he dying hero’s call. 

That told imperial Charlemagne, 

How' Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 

Had wroiiglit his champion's fall.” 


‘‘ Fontarabian echoes /” continued my father, 
interrupting liimself ; “ the Fontarabian Fair would 
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have been more to the purpose . — Paynim ? — 
What’s Paynim ? — Could you not say Pagan as 
well, and write English, at least, if you must needs 
write nonsense ? — 

“ Sad over earlh and ocean sounding. 

And England’s distant cliffs astounding. 

Such are the notes should say 
How Britain’s hope, and France’s fear, 

Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 

In Bourdeaux dying lay.” 


Poitiers, l>y the way, is always spelt with an .9, 
and I know no reason why orthography should 
give place to rhyme. — 

Fuse my faint head, my .squires,” he said. 

And let the casemcmt be display’d, 

I'hat I may see once more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirror’d wave, Garonne, 

And Blaye’s empurpled shore. * 

“ Garonne and snti is a bad rhyme. Why, 
Frank, you do not even understand the beggarly 
trade you have chosen. 

Like me, he sink> to Glory's sleep. 

His fall the dews of evening steep. 

As if in sorrow shed. 

So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 

WTen England’s maids and matrons hear 
Of their Black Edward dead. 
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And though my sun of glory set. 

Nor France, nor England shall forget 
Tlie terror of my name ; 

And oft shall Britain's heroes rise. 

New })laiiets in these southern skies. 

Through clouds of blood and flame.’* 

‘‘ A cloud of flame is something new — Good- 
luorrow, mv masters all, and a merry Cliristmas to 
you ! — VVliy, tlie bellman writes better lines/’ He 
tlien toss(‘d the paper from him with an air of su- 
perlative contempt, and eoneludcd, — Uj)on my 
c redit, Frank, you are a greater blockhead than 1 
took you for.” 

\\nuit could I say, my dear Tresham? — Tliere 
1 stood, swelling with indignant mortification, while 
my father rt'garded me with a calm but stern look 
of scorn and pity; and poor Owen, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, looked as striking a picture of hor- 
ror as if he had just read his patron’s name in the 
(hizette. At length 1 took courage to s])cak, en- 
deavouring that my tone of voice should betray my 
feedings as little as possible. 

“ I am quite aware, sir, how ill qualified I am 
to ])lay the conspicuous part in society you have 
destined for me ; and, luckily, I am not ambitious 
of the wealth I might acquire. Mr Owen would 
be a much more effective assistant.” I said this in 
some malice, for 1 considered Ow^n as having de- 
serted my cause a little too soon. 
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Owen ?” said iny father — The boy is mad, 
actually insane. And, pray, sir, if I may presume 
to eiupiirc, having coolly turned me over to Mr 
Owen, (although I may expect more attention from 
any one than from my son) wJiat may your own 
sage projects he ?” 

1 should wish, sir,” I rcjdicd, summoning up 
my courage, ‘‘ to travel for two or three years, 
sliould tliat consist with your pleasure ; otherwise, 
although late, I would willingly spend the same 
time at Oxford or Cambridge.” 

“ In the name of common sense ! was the like 
ever heard ? — to put yourself to school among pe- 
dants and Jacobites, when you might he ])ushing 
your fortune in the A^(^rId ! VM)y not go to A'Vest- 
minster .>r Eaton at once, man, and take to lully\s 
(i-ammar and Accidence, and to the birch too, if 
you like it ?‘ 

Jdien, sir, if you think my plan of improve- 
ment too late. I would willingly return to the con- 
tinent.” 

‘‘ You have already spent too much time there 
to little purjiose, Mr Fmneis.” 

Then 1 would choose the anny, sir, in prefer- 
ence to any other acti’^e line of life.” 

“ Choose the d — 1,' answered my father, hastily, 
and then checking himself — ‘‘ I profess you make 
me as great a fool as \ ou are yourself. — Is he not 
enough to drive one mad, Owen ?” — Poor Owen 
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shook his head, and looked down. Hark ye, 
Frank,” continued iny father, ‘‘ I will cut all this 
mat ter very short — I was at your age when my fa- 
ther turned me out of doors, and settled my legal 
inheritance on my younger brother. I left Osbal- 
diston Hall on the back of a broken-down hunter, 
with ten guineas in my ])urse. I have never cross- 
ed the tlin shold again, and T never will. I know 
not, and I care not, if my fox-hunting brother is 
alive, or lias broken his neck ; but he has children, 
Frank, and one of them shall be my son if you 
cross me farther in this matter.” 

‘‘ You will do your pleasure,” 1 answered, ra- 
ther, 1 fear, with more sullen indifference than re- 
spect, “ with what is your own.” 

“ Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if labour 
in getting, and care in a\igmenting, can make a 
right of ])ro])erty ; and no drone shall feed on my 
honeycomb. Think on it well ; what 1 have said 
is not without reflection, and what I resolve upon 
I will execute.” 

“ Honoured sir — dear sir,” exclaimed Owen, 
tears rusliiiig into his eyes, “ you are not wont to 
be in such a hurry' in transacting business of im- 
portance. I.,et INIr Francis run up the balance be- 
fore you shut the account ; he loves you, I am sure ; 
and when he puts down his filial obedience to the 
per contra, I am sure his objections will disap- 
pear.” 
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'' Do you think I will ask him twice,” said my 
father, sternly, “ to be my friend, my assistant, 
and my confidant ? — to he a partner of my cares 
and of my fortune ? — Owen, I thought you had 
known me better.” 

He looked at me as if he meant to add some- 
thing more, but turned instantly away, and left the 
room abruptly. I was, I own, affected by this view 
of the case, which had not occurred to me ; and 
my father would probably have had little reason to 
complain of me, had he commenced the discussion 
with this arginuent. 

Hut it was too late. I had much of his own oh* 
duracy of resolution, and Heaven had decreed that 
my sin should he my punishment, though not to the 
extent whi^-h my transgression merited. Owen, 
when we were left alone, continued to look at me 
with eyes, which tears from time to time moisten- 
ed, as to discover, before attempting the task of in- 
tercessor, upon what point my obstinacy was most 
assailable. At length he began, with broken and 
disconcerted accents, — “ O 1 — d, Mr Francis !— 
Good Heavens, sir ! — Mv stars, Mr Osbaldistone ! 
— that I should ever have seen this day — and you 
so young a gentleman, sir — For the love of Hea- 
ven ! look at botli sides of the account — Think 
what you are going to lose — a noble fortune, sir — 
one of the finest houses in the city, even under th« 
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old firm of Treshaiii and Trent, and now Osbal- 
distonc and Trcshani — You might roll in gold, 
Mr Francis — And, my dear young IVIr Frank, 
if there was any particular thing in the business 
of tlic house which you disliked, I would” (sink- 
ing his voice to a whisper) “ put it in order for 
you tcjmly, or w(‘ckly, or daily, if you will — Do, 
niy dear Mr Francis, think of the honour due 
to your fatlier, that your days may be long in the 
land.” 

‘‘ I am much obliged to you, Mr Owen,” said 
very much obliged, indeed ; but my father 
is best judge how to bestow his money. He 
talks of one of my cousins — let him dispose of his 
wealth as he pleases, I will never sell my liberty 
for gold.” 

“ (iold, sir ? — I wish you saw the balance-sheet 
of profits at last term — It was in five figures — ^five 
figures to each partner’s sum total, Mr Frank — 
And all this is to go to a Papist, and a north- 
country booby, and a disaffected j)erson besides — 
It will break my heart, IMr F rancis, that have been 
toiling more like a dog than a man, and all for love 
of the firm. — Think liow it will sound, Osbaldis- 
tone, Tresham, and Oshaldistonc — or, perhaps, who 
knows,” (again lowering his voice) “ Osbaldistone, 
Osbaldistone, and Tresham, for our Mr Osbaldis- 
tone can buy them all out.” 
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" But, Mr Owen, my cousin’s name being also 
Osbaldistonc, tlie name of the company will sound 
every bit as well in your cars^” 

“ O, fic upon you, Mr Francis, when you know 
how well 1 love you — your cousin, indeed ! — a Pa- 
pist, no doubt, like his father, and a disaffected 
person to the Protestant succession — that’s another 
item, doubtless.” 

There are many very good men Catholics, IMr 
Owen,” rejoined I. 

As Owen was about to answer with unusual 
animation, in) hither re-entered the apartment. 

You were riglit,” lie said, Owen, and I was 
wrong ; we will take more time to think over this 
matter.— Young man. you will prepare to give 
me an aiinwer on this important subject this day 
moi.tli.” 

I bowed in silence^ sufficiently glad of a reprieve^ 
and trusting it might indicate some relaxation in 
my father’s determination. 

The time of probation past slowly, unmarked 
by any accident whatever. I went and came, and 
disposed of my time as I pleased, without question 
or criticism on the part of my father. Indeed^ I 
rarely saw him, save at meal times, when he stu- 
diously avoided a discussion which you may well 
su])pose I was in no hurry to press onward- Our 
conversation was of the news of the day, or of such 
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fj^eiieral to])ies an strangers discourse upon to each 
other ; nor could any one have guessed, from its 
tenor, tluit tliere remained undecided betwixt us a 
dispute of sucli im])ortanee. It haunted me, how^- 
ever, more than once, like a night mare. Was it 
possible he would keep })is word, and disinherit his 
only son in favour of a n(‘])hew% whose ’\ ery exist- 
ence he w as not ])eihaps quite certain of? My grand- 
fatlicr's conduct, in similar circumstances, hoded me 
no good, had I consid(‘red tlic matter rightlv. Ihit 
I liad formed an erroneous idea of my fatlier’s cha- 
racter, from the iniportaiiee whieli I recollected I 
maintained with him and his whole family before 
1 went to France, I was not aware, that there are 
men who indulge their children at an early age, be- 
cause it iuterc'sts and amuses them, and who can 
yet he sulllcieutly severe when tlie same children 
cross their expectations at a more advanced period. 
On the contrary, 1 i)erKnaded myself, that all I had 
to a])prehen(l, was some temporary alienation of af- 
fection ; — jicrhaps a rustication of a few' weeks, 
which I tliought would rather please me as other- 
wise, since it would give me an opportunity of set- 
ting about my unfinished version of Orlando Fu- 
xioso, a poeip which I longed to render into Kiig- 
lish verse. I suffered this belief to get such abso- 
lute possession of my mind, that I had resumed my 
blotted papers, and was busy in meditation on the 

il 
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oft-recurring rhymes of the Spenserian stanza, when 
I lieard a low and cautious tap at the door of my 
apartment. “ Come in,” 1 said, and 31r Owen 
entered. So regular were the motions and habits 
of this worthy man, that in all probability tins was 
the first time he had ever been in the second storey 
of his patron’s house, however conversant with the 
first ; and I am still at a loss to know in what man- 
ner he discovered my apartment. 

“ Mr Francis," he said, interrupting my expres- 
sions of surprise and ])leasiire at seeing him, “ 1 
do not know ii‘ 1 am doing well in what I am about 
to say — it is not right to speak of what passes in 
the compting-house out of doors — one should not 
tell, as they say, to the post in the warehouse, how 
mnny lines there are in the ledger. But young 
Fwi leall has been absent from the house for a fort- 
night and more, until two days since.” 

“ Yvry well, my dear sir, and how does that con- 
cern us ?” 

“ Stay, INIr Francis — your father gave him a 
private commission ; and I am sure he did not go 
down to Falmouth about the pilchard affair ; and 
the Kxeter business with Blackwell and Company 
has been settled; and the mining people in Corn- 
wall, Trevanion and Treguilliam, have paid all 
they are like to pay ; and any other matter of bu- 
siness must have been put through my books ; iu 
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Kliort, it’s iny faithful belief that Twineall has been 
down in the north.” 

I3o yon really suppose so ?” said I, somewhat 
startled. 

lie has spoken about nothing, sir, since he re- 
turned, but his ii(‘w boots, and his Rippon spurs, 
and a coek-figlit at York — it’s as true as the mul- 
tiplication-table. 13o, Heaven bless you, my dear 
child, make up your mind to please your father, and 
to be a man and a merchant at once,” 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination to sub- 
mit, and to make Owen happy by requesting him 
to tell my father, that I resigned myself to his dis- 
posal. But pride — ^pride, the source of so much 
that is good and so much that is evil in our course 
of life, prevented me. IMy acquiescence stuck in 
my throat ; and while I was coughing to get it up, 
my father’s voice summoned Owen. He hastily 
left the room, and the opportunity was lost. 

My father was methodical in every thing. At 
the very same time of the day, in the same aj)art- 
ment, and with the same tone and manner which 
he had employed an exact month before, he recapi- 
tulated the proposal he had made for taking me 
into partnership, and assigning me a department in 
the count ingdiouse, and requested to have my final 
decision. 1 thought at the time there was some- 
thing unkind in this : and I still think that my 
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father's conduct was injudicious. A more concilia- 
tory treatment would, in all prcfbability, ha\ e gain- 
ed his purpose. As it was, I stood fast, and, as 
respectfully as I could, declined the proposal ho 
made to inc. Perhaps, — ^for who can judge of their 
own heart, — I felt ii unmanly to yield on the first 
summons, and expected farther solicitation, as, at 
least, a pretext for changing my mind. If so, I 
was disappointed ; for my father turned coolly to 
Owen, and only said, “ You see it is as I told you. 
— AVcll, Frank,’' (addressing me) “ You are near- 
ly of age, and as well qualified to judge of what will 
constitute your own happiness as you ever arc like 
to be ; therefore, I say no more. But as I am not 
hound to give into your plans, any more than you 
are compelled to submit to mine, may 1 ask to know 
if }\ u have formed any which depend on my assist- 
ance ?” 

] answered, not a little abashed, “ That being 
bred to no profession, and having no funds of my 
own, it was obviously impossible for me to subsist 
uitliont some allowance from my father ; that my 
wishes were very moderate ; and that 1 hoped my 
aversion for the profession to which he had design- 
ed me, would not occasion his altogether withdraw- 
ing his paternal support and protection.” 

“ That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, 
and yet to walk your own way ? That can hardly 
be, Phank ; — however, I suppose you mean to obey 
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my directions, so far as they do not cross your own 
humour ?” 

I was about to speak — “ Silence, if you please,” 
he continued. “ Supposing this to be the case, 
you will instantly set out for the North of Eng- 
land, to pay your uncle a visit, and see the state of 
his family. I liavc chosen from among his sons 
(he has seven I believe) one whom I understand is 
most wortliy to fill the place I intended for you in 
the counting-house. But some farther arrange- 
ments may be necessary, and for these your pre- 
sence may be requisite. You shall have further 
instructions at Osbaldistonc Hall, where you will 
please to remain until you hear from me. Every 
thing will be ready for your departure to-morrow 
inonuiig.” 

With these words iny father left the apart- 
ment. 

“ AVhat does all this mean, Mr Owen ?” said I 
to my symj)atlietic friend, whose countenance wore 
a cast of the dee})est deji'ction. 

“ You have ruined yourself, Mr Frank, that’s 
all ; when your father talks in that quiet deter- 
mined manner, there will be no more change in 
him than in a fitted account.” 

And so it proved ; for the next morning, at five 
o’clock, I found myself on the road to York, mount- 
ed on a reasonably good horse, and with fifty gui- 
neas in my pocket ; travelling, as it would seem, 
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for the purpose of assisting in the adoption of a 
successor to myself in my father’s house and fa- 
vour, and, for aught I knew, eventually in his for- 
tune also. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Black sail shifts from side to side, 

'i'he boat, untrimin’d, admits the tide, 

Horne down, adrift, at random tost, 

'rhe our breaks short, the rudder’s lost. 

Gay’s Fables. 


I HAVE tagged with rhyme and blank verse 
the subdivisions of this important narrative, in or- 
der to seduce your continued attention by powers 
of composition of stronger attraction than my own. 
l^he preceding lines refer to an unfortunate navi- 
gator, who daringly unloosed from its moorings a 
boat, uliicli he was unable to manage, and thrust 
it off* into tile full tide of a navigable river. No 
scliool-boy, who, betwixt frolic and defiance, had 
executed a similar rash attempt, could feel him- 
self, wlien adrift in a strong current, in a situation 
more awkward than mine, when 1 found myself 
driving, without a compass, on the ocean of hu- 
man life. Hiere had been such unexpected ease 
in the manner in which my father slipt a knot, 
usually esteemed tlic strongest which binds societv 
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togetlier, and suffered me to depart as a sort of 
outcast from his family, that it strangely lessened 
the confidence in my own personal accomplish- 
ments, which had hitherto sustained me. Prince 
Prettyman, now a prince, and now a fisher’s son, 
had not a more awkward sense of his degradation. 
AYe are so apt, in our engrossing egotism, to con- 
sider all those accessories which are drawn around 
us by prosperity, as pertaining and belonging to 
our own persons, t!iat the discovery of our unim- 
portance, when left to our own proper resources, 
becomes inexpressibly mortifying. As the hum of 
London died away on my ear, the distant peal of 
her stee})les more than once sounded to my ears 
the admonitory "" '^rurn again,” erst heard by her 
future Ijoid Ma\or; and when 1 looked back 
from Jligligate on her dusky magnificence, I felt 
as if 1 were leaving behind me comfort, opulence, 
tlie charms of society, and all the pleasures of cul- 
tivated life. 

But the die was cast. It was, indeed, by no 
means j)ri)bable that a late and ungracious com- 
pliance with my father’s wishes would have rein- 
stated me in tlie situation which I had lost. On 
the contrary, firm and sti mg of pui-pose as he him- 
self w as, he might rather Jiave been disgusted than 
(xmciliated by my tardy and compulsory acquies- 
cence in liis desire that 1 should enter into com- 
merce. My constitutional obstinacy came also to 
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iny iiul, Jiud pride \vliis)7ered how poor a figure I 
should make, wlicn an airing of four miles from 
Ijondon had hlown away resolutions formed in a 
month’s serious deliberation. Hope, too, that ne- 
ver forsakes the young and liardy, lent her lustre 
to my future prospects. ISIy father could not be 
serious in the sentence of foris-familiation, which 
he had so unhesitatingly pronounced. It must be 
but a trial of my disposition, which, endured with 
patience and steadiness on my part, would raise 
me in his estimation, and lead to an amicable ac- 
cjinmodation of the ])oint in dispute between us. 
1 even settled in my own mind how^ far I would 
concede to him, and upon what articles of our sup- 
posed treaty I would make a firm stand ; and the 
result was, according to my computation, that I was 
to be reinstated in my full rights of filiation, jiay- 
ing the easy penalty of some ostensible compliances 
to atone for my ])ast rebellion. 

In the meanwhile, I was lord of my ])erson, and 
ex))eri(*need that feeling of inilependcnce which the 
youthful bosom receives with a thrilling mixture 
of pleasure and apprehension. My purse, though 
by no means amply replenished, was in a situation 
to su])])ly all the wants and wishes of a traveller. 1 
had lu'cn accustomed, while at liourdeaux, to act 
as my own valet ; my horse was fresh, young, and 
active, and the buoyancy of iny spirits soon sur- 
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iBountcd the melancholy reflections with which my 
journey commenced, 

I should have been glad if I had journeyed 
upon a line of road better calculated to afford rea- 
sonable objects of curiosity, or a more interesting 
country, to the traveller. But the north road was 
then, and perhaps still is, singularly deficient in 
tliese respects ; nor do I believe you can travel so 
far throiigli Britain in any other direction without 
meeting more of w hat is worthy to engage tlie at- 
t('ntio]i. M y mental ruminations, notwithstand- 
ing my assumed conhdence, were not always of an 
uiiehequered nature. Tlie jMusc too, — tlie very 
co(|uettt‘ w’lu) had led me into this wilderness, — 
like Olliers of her stx, deserted me in my utmost 
iua*d ; and I should have been reduced to rather 
an u ocomibrtable state of dulness, had it not been 
for the occasional conversation of strangers who 
clianced to pass tlie same way. liut the characters 
whom I met witli were of a uniform and unin- 
teresting descri))tioii. Country parsons, jogging 
liomewards after a visitation ; farmers, or graziers, 
returning from a distant mr'irket ; clerks of traders, 
travelling to collect what was due to tlicir masters 
in pro\ineial towns, wit)' now and then an oflieer 
going down- into the country upon the recruiting 
service, were, at tliis ]:eriod, the persons hy whom 
the turnpikes and tapsters were kept in exercise. 
Our s])erch. tlicrefoie, was of titlies and creeds, of 
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beeves and grain, of coinniodities wet and dry, and 
the solvency of the retail dealers, occasionally va- 
ried by the description of a siege, or battle, in 
Flanders, whicii, pcrliaps, the narrator only gave 
me at second hand, llohhers, a fertile and alarm- 
ing theme, filled up every vacancy ; and the names 
of the Golden Farmer, the Flying Highwayman, 
Jnek ?C(‘cdham, and other lleggar’s Opera heroes, 
were familiar in our mouths as household words. 
At such tales, like children closing their circle 
round the lire when the ghost story draws to its 
climax, the riders drew near to each other, looked 
before and behind them, examined the priming of 
their pistols, and vowed to stand by each other in 
case of danger ; an engagement which, like other 
offensive and defensive alliances, sometimes glided 
out of remembrance when there was an appearance 
of actual peril. 

Of all the fellows whom I ever saw haunted by 
terrors of this nature, one poor man, with whom I 
travelled a day and a half, afforded me most amuse- 
ment. He had upon his pillion a very small, but 
apparently a very weighty portmanteau, about the 
safety of which he seemed particularly solicitous ; 
never trusting it out of his own immediate care, 
and uniformly repressing the officious zeal of the 
waiters and ostlers, who offered their services to 
carry it into the house. With the same precau- 
tion hr laboured to eonecah not only the purpose 
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of his journey, and his ultimate place of destina- 
tion, but even ^he direction of each day’s route. 
Nothing embarrassed him more than to be asked 
by any one, whether he was travelling upward or 
downward, or at what stage he intended to bait. 
His place of rest for the night he scrutinized witli 
the most anxious care, alike avoiding solitude, and 
what he considered as bad neighbourhood ; and at 
Grantham, 1 belies e, he sate up all night to avoid 
sleeping in the next room to a thick-set squinting 
fellow, in a black wig, and a tarnished gold-laccd 
waistcoat. AVith all these cares on his mind, my 
fellow' traveller, to judge by liis thewes and sinews, 
was a man who might have set danger at defiance 
with as much impunity as most men. He was 
strong, and well-l>uilt ; and, judging from his gold-, 
laced hat and cockade, seemed to have served in 
tlie aniy, or, at least, to belong to the military 
profession in one capacity or otlier. His conversa- 
tion also, though always sufficiently vulgar, w'as 
that of a man of sense, when the terrible bugbeais 
whicli haunted his imagination for a moment ceased 
to occupy his attention. But every accidental as- 
sociation recalled them. An open heath, a close 
plantation, were alike subjects, of his apprehension ; 
and the whistle of a shepherd lad was instantly 
converted into the signal of a depredator. Even 
the sight of a gibbet, if it assured him that one 
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robber waK safely disposed of by justice, never failed 
to remind him how many remained still unhanged. 

I should have wearied of this fellow’s company, 
had I not been still more tired of my own thoughts. 
Some of the marvellous stories, however,, which he 
related, had in themselves a cast of interest, and 
another whimsical point of his peculiarities afford- 
ed me the occasional opportunity of amusing my- 
self at his expence. Among his tales, several of 
the unfortunate travellers who fell among thieves, 
incurred that calamity from associating themselves 
on the road with a well-dressed and entertaining 
stranger, in whose company they trusted to find 
protection as well as amusement ; who cheered 
their journey with talc and song, protected them 
against the evils of overcharges and false reckon- 
ings, until at length, under pretext of showing a 
nearer road over a desolate common, he seduced 
liis unsuspicious victims from the public road into 
some dismal glen, where, suddenly blowing his 
whistle, he assembled his comrades from their lurk- 
ing-place, and displayed himself in his true colours, 
the captain, namely, of the band of robbers to whom 
his unwary’ fellow-travellers had forfeited their pur- 
ses, and perhaps their lives. Towards the conclu- 
sion of such a tale, and when my companion had 
wrought himself into a fever of apprehension by 
the progress of his owti narrative, I observed that 
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he usually eyed me with a glanec of doubt and 
suspieiou, as if the possibility occurred to him, 
that lie miglit, at tlie very moment of speaking, 
be in company with a duiracter as dangerous as 
tliat wliidi his tale descril)cd. And cv^cr and anon, 
wlien such suggestions pressed themselves on the 
mind of tliis ingc'iiious self-tormentor, he drew off‘ 
from my side to tlic op])osite side of the higli road, 
looked before, beliind, and around liim, examined 
his arms, and s('('med to prepare himself for flight 
or delenee. as ciiviimstaiiees might feejuire. 

^riu' suspicion im])lied on suc'li occasions seemed 
to b(‘ only moii^cntary, jind ap])eared to me too lu- 
dicrous to be offensive. Idien* was, in fact, no par- 
ticular reflection (/ii mv dress or address, altliougli 
1 wa.< tlius mistalu'ii M)r a robber. man in lliese 
days might leave* all tin* cxteiaial a])])(\aranee of a 
gentleman, and yet turn out a liighwayman. For 
the division of lalumr in cAcry dc])artm(‘nt not ha- 
ving tlien taken ])]aee so fidly as since tltal ])eriod, 
tile profession of the polite and ac-conijjlislic'd ad- 
venturca', who nieked vou out of }oiir money at 
Wdiite's, or bowled you out of* it at Marv lioiie, was 
often iinitc'd with tliat of’ tlie professed ndlian, Avho, 
on ihigsliot Heath, or I'inelilc'v Common, com- 
manded bis brotlii'r Ik an to stand and deliver. 
Tliere Avas aKo a toueli ot‘ coarseness and liardness 
about the manners (►f tlie times, A\liielj lias since, in 
a great dtgree, In'cn s(d’U*ned and shaded away 
VOl.. V. 
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It Bocms to me, on recollection, as if desperate men 
had less reluctance then, tlian now, to embrace the 
most desperate means of retrieving their fortune. 
The times were indeed past, wlicn Anthony-a- 
Wood mourned over the execution of two men, 
goodly in person, and of undisjmted courage and 
honour, who were liangcd without mercy at Ox- 
ford, mc'idy because their distress liad driven them 
to raise contributions on the highway. AVe were 
still farther removed from the days of “ the mad 
Prince and Poins.” And yet, from the number 
of uninclosed and extensive heaths in the vicinity 
of tlio metropolis, and from the less populous state 
of remote districts, both were freejuented by that 
species of mounted highwaymen, that may possibly 
become one day unknown, who carried on their 
trade with something like courtesy ; and, like Gib- 
bet in tlie Beaux Stratagem, ])i(pied tliemsclves on 
being the best behaved men on the road, and on 
apj)caring with all appropriate civility in the exer- 
cise of tlieir ^ocation. young man, tlierefore, 
in luy circumstances, was not entitled to be biglily 
indignant at the mistake which confounded him 
with this worshipful class of depredators. 

Neither was I ofieiuled. On the contrarv, 1 
found amusement in alternately excitiim. and lull- 
ing to sleep, the suspicions of my timorous compa- 
nion, and in purposely so acting as still iartlier to 
puzzle a brain wliich nature and apprehension liad 
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combined to render none of the clearest. When 
my free conver;;ation had lulled him into complete 
security, it required only a passing enquiry con- 
cerning the direction of his journey, or the nature 
of the business which occasioned it, to put his sus- 
picions once more in arms. For example, a con- 
versation on the comparative strength and activity 
of our liorses took such a turn as follows : — 

O sir,” said my companion, for the gallop, 1 
grant you ; but allow me to say, your horse (al- 
though he is a very handsome gelding— that must 
be owned) has too little bone to be a good roadster. 
'J"lie trot, sir,” (striking his Bucephalus with his 
spurs,) "" the trot is th(‘ true ])ace for a hackney ; 
and, were we near a town, I shoidd like to try that 
daisy-cutter of yours upon a ])iece of level road 
(barring canter) for a quart of claret at the next 
inn.” 

Content, sir,” replied T ; and here is a stretch 
oi’ ground very favourable.” 

“ II ('in, ahem,” answered my friend with hesita- 
tion ; “ 1 make it a rule of travelling never to blow 
my horse hetween stages ; one never knows what 
occasion he may have to ]>ut him to his mettle ; 
and besides, sir, when I said I would match you, I 
meant w ith even weight ; you ride four stone light- 
er than I.” 

\^cry well ; but I am content to carry weight. 
Pray what may that portmanteau of yours weigh ?” 
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My p — — ^portmanteau ?” replied he hesita- 
ting — O very little — a feather — just a few shirts 
and stockings.” y 

“ I sliould think it heaver from its appearance. 
Ill hold you the quart of claret it makes the odds 
betwixt our weight.” 

“ You re mistaken, sir, I assure you — quite mis- 
taken,” replied my friend, edging off to the side of 
the road, as was his wont on these alarming occa- 
sions. 

“ Well, I’m willing to venture the wine ; or, I 
will bet you ten pieces to five, that I carry your 
portmanteau on my croupe, and out-trot you into 
the bargain.” 

This proposal raised my friend’s alarm to the 
uttennost. His nose changed from the natural 
cop]>er hue which it had acquired from many a 
comfortable enp of claret, or sack, into a palish 
brassy tint, and his teeth chattered witli apprehen- 
sion at the unveiled audacity of my ])roposal, wliich 
seemed to place the bare-faced plunderer before him 
in full atrocity. As he faultcred for an answer, I 
relieved him in some degree by a question concern- 
ing a steeple, which now^ became visible, and an ob- 
servation that w'c were now^ so near tlie village as 
to run no risk from interruption upon the road. 
At this his countenance cleared u ]) ; but I easily 
perceived that it ^vas long ere he forgot a proposal 
which seexneil to him so fraught with suspicion as 
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tliat which I had now hazarded. I trouble you 
with this detail of the man’s disposition, and the 
manner in wliich I practised upon it, because, how- 
ever trivial in themselves, these particulars were 
attended by an important influence upon future 
incidents which will occur in this narrative. At 
tlic time, this person’s conduct only inspired me 
with contempt, and confirmed me in an opinion, 
whicli I already entertained, that of all the pro- 
pensities whicli teach mankind to torment them- 
selves, tliat of causeless fear is the most irritating, 
busy, paintiil, and pitiable. 
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C IIAPTER IV. 


The Scots arc ]>oor, cricks surly Knglish pride. 

True is the cliarge ; nor by tliem selves denied. 

Are they not, then, in strictest reason clear, 

WIio wisely come to mend their fortunes here ? 

CnuuciiiM . 

There was, in tlic days of wliich I write, an 
old-fashioned custom \ipon the English road, which 
I suspect is now obsolete, or practised only by the 
vulgar, .lournies of length being made on horse- 
back, and, ot coTirse, by brief stages, it was usual 
always to make .a halt upon the Sunday in some 
town where tlie traveller might attend divine ser- 
vice, ;ind liis horse liave the benefit of tlie day of 
rest, the institution of which is as humane to our 
brute labourers as profitable to ourselves. A coun- 
tciyiart to this decent practice, and a remnant of 
old English hospit.ality, was, that the landlord of 
a yuincipal inn laid aside his character of publican 
upon the seventh day, and invited the guests who 
chanced to be within his walls to take a part of Ins 
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family beef aiul pudding. This invitation was 
usually complied with by all whose distiiiguishcd 
rank did not induce them to think com}diaiicc a 
derogation ; and the proposal of a bottle of wine 
after dinner, to drink the landlord’s health, was the 
only recompence ever ottered or accepted. 

I was born a citizen of the world, and my incli- 
nation led me into all scenes where my knowledge 
of mankind could be enlarged ; I had, besides, no 
pre^tensions to secpiester myself on the score of su- 
])erior dignity, and, therefore, seldom tailed to ac- 
cept of the Sunday’s hospitality of mine host, whe- 
ther of tlie (hirter. Lion, or Lear. The honest 
juiblicail, dilated into additional consequence by a 
sense of his own imj)ortance, while presiding among 
the guests on whom it was his ordinary duty to at- 
tend, was ill himself an entertaining spectacle ; and 
around liis genial orbit, other planets of inferior 
consc(pteiU(' ])erformed their revolutions. The wits 
and humourists, the distinguished worthies of tlic 
town or village, the a])othccary, the attorney, even 
the curate himself, did not disdain to partake of 
this hebdomadal festi\ity. The guests, assembled 
from dillerent (juarters, and following diffcr(5nt pro- 
fessions, 1‘ornied, in language, manners, and senti- 
ments, a curious cuntra^-t to each other, not indif- 
ferent to those who desired to possess a knowledge 
of mankind in its varieties. 
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It was upon such a day, and such an occasion, 
that my timorous acquaintance and I were about 
to grace tlic l)oard of the ruddy-faced host of the 
Black Bear, in the town of Darlington, and bi- 
fihoprick of Durham, when our landlord informed 
us, with a sort of a])ologetic tone, that there was a 
Scotch gentleman to dine with us. 

A gciitleinan ? — what sort of a gentleman 
said iny companion, vsomewhat hastily, his mind, 1 
suppose, running upon gentlemen of the pad, as 
tliey were tlicn termed. 

“ Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as 1 said 
before,” returned mine host ; they are all gentle, 
ye inun know, though they ha’ narra shirt to back • 
but this is a decentish hallion — a canny North 
Briton as e’er crossed Berwick -bridge — 1 troAV lie’s 
a denier in cattle.” 

“ Let us have his company, by all means,” an- 
swered my com])anion ; and then, turning to uu\ 
he gave vent to the tenor of liis own reflections 
“ I respect thi‘ Scotcli, sir ; I hue and honour the 
nation for tlicir sense of morality. JNIen talk of 
their filth and tlu'ir ]K)verty, but commend me to 
sterling honesty, though clad in rags, as tlie poet 
saith. 1 have been credibly assured, sir, by men 
on whom I can de])end, that there was ne\er 
known such a thing in Scotland as a highway rob. 
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That’s because tliey have nothing to lose,” 
said mine host, \nth the chuckle of a self-applaud- 
ing wit. 

“ Ko, no, landlord,” answered a strong deep 
voice behind him, it’s e’en because your English 
gaTigcrs and supervisors, that you have sent down 
benorth the Tweed, have ta’en up the trade of 
thievery over the heads of the native professors.” 

Well said, INlr Campbell,” answered the land- 
lord ; “ I did nat think thou’d’st been sae near us, 
mon. lint thou kcais I’m an outspoken Yorkshire 
tyke — jVnd liow go markets in the soutli ?” 

Even in thr ordinar,” replied Mr Cnmphell ; 
wise folks buy and sell, and fools are bought and 
sold.” 

Hut w ise men and I'ools both eat their dinner,” 
answered our jolly entertainer : “ and here a comes 
— as juiiiie a buttock of beef as e’er hungry mon 
stuck fork in.” 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife, assu- 
med his seat of empire at the head of the board, 
and loaded the plates of his sundry guests w ith his 
good cheer. 

This was the first time I had heard the Scottish 
accent, or, indeed, that I had familiarly met with 
an individual of the ancient nation by whom it was 
spoken. Vet, from an early ])eriod, they had oc- 
cupied and interested my imagination. My fa- 
ther, as is well known to you, was of an ancient 
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family in Northumberland, from whose seat I was 
not very many miles distant. The quarrel betwixt 
him and his relatives was such, that he scarcely 
ever mentioned the race from which he sprung, 
and held as the most contemptible species of \ ani- 
ty, tlie weakness wliicli is commonly termed I’amily 
})ride. llis ambition was only to be distinguished 
as W illiam Osbaldistone, the first, at least one of 
the first, mercliants on Change ; and to liave pro- 
ved liim the lineal rejuTsentativc of W illiam the 
Conqueror, would have far less flattered liis vanity 
than the hum and bustle which his approach Avas 
wont to produce among the bulls, bears, and bro- 
kers of Stock-alley, lie wished, no doubt, that I 
should remain in such ignorance of my relatives 
and descent as might insure a correspondence be- 
tween my feelings and his oAvn on this subject. 
Hilt his designs, as will happen occasionally to the 
w’isi'st, were, in some degree at least, counteracted 
by a being Avliom his jiride would never ha\e snp- 
})osc(l oi importance adequate to influence tliem in 
any way. llis nurse, an old Northumbrian wo- 
man, attached to him from his infancy, Avas the 
only ])erson connected Avith his native jirovince for 
wlmm he retained any regard; and Avlien fortune 
dawned upon him, one of the first uses Avhicli he 
made of her favours, Avas to give Mabel Uickets a 
jilace of residence Avithin his household. ^Vfter 
the death of my mother, the care of nursing me 
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during my childish illnesses, and of rendering all 
tlK)se tender attentions which infancy exacts from 
female afFection, devolved on old Mabel. Inter- 
diete<l by her master from speaking to him on the 
.subject of the heaths, glades, and dales of her be- 
Hioved Northumberland, she poured herself forth to 
my infiint car in descriptions of the scenes of Iier 
youth, and long narratives of the events which 
tradition declared to lia^e passed amongst them. 
To tliese I inclined my car much more seriously 
tlian to grru er, l)iit less animated instructors. Kvcii 
yet, methiuks I see old IVlabel, her head slightly 
agitated by the palsy of age, and shaded by a close 
cap, as white as tlie driven snow, — her face wrink- 
led, but still retaining tlic healthy tinge which it 
had acquired in rural labour, — 1 think I sec her 
look around on the brick walls and narrow street 
uhieli presented themselves from our windows, as 
she concluded with a sigh the favourite old ditty, 
which I then ])referred, and — why should I not 
tell tlie truth — which T still prefer, to all the o))cra 
airs ever minted by the capricious brain of an Ita- 
lian IMus. D. — 

Oh tin* oak, tlie ash, and the ]>oiiny ivy tree, 

'rhey flourish best at iionie in the North Country ! 

Now', in the legends of jMabcl, the Scottish nation 
was ever fresldy remembered, with all the embit- 
tered declamation of wiiich the narrator w as capa- 
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l)lo. The inliahitants of tiic opposite frontier ser- 
ved in her narratives to fill up the parts which 
ogres and giants with seven-leagued boots occupy 
in the ordinary nursery-tales. And how could it 
ho otherwise ? V\'as it not the Black Douglas 
who slew witli his own liand the heir of tlic Osbal- 
distone fainily tlu' day after lie took possession of 
his estate, surprising him and his vassals wliile 
soldi iniziiig a feast suited to the occasion ? ^Vas 
it not W dt the Devil who drove all the year-old 
hogs off* the liraes of Lanthorn-side, in the very 
recent days of my grandf a tiler’s father? And liad 
w(' not many a tropliy, hut, according to old INIa- 
hel’s version oi* liistory, far more honourably gain- 
ed, to mark our vengeance of these wrongs ? Did 
not Sir Henry Oshaldistone, fifth baron of the 
name, carry off the fair maid of Fairnington, as 
Achilles did his C'hryseis and Briseis of old, and 
detain her in his fortress against all the power of 
her friends, sujijiorted hv the most mighty Scottisli 
duets of warlike fanu' ? And had not our swords 
shone foremost at most of those fields in which 
Kngland was victorious over her rival ? All our 
family renown was accjuired, — all our family mis- 
fortunes wert' occasioned, — hy the northern wars. 

AV: inned hy such tab's, I looked upon the Scot- 
tish j)eo])le, during my childhood, as a race hostile 
hy nature to the more southern inhabitants of this 
realm ; and this view of the matter was not much 
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corrected by the language which my father some- 
times held with respect to them. He had en- 
gaged ill some large speculations concerning oak- 
oods, tlie ]iroperty of Highland proprietors, and 
alleged that he found them much more ready to 
-#«ake bargains, and extort earnest of the purchasc- 
nionev, than punctual in complying on their side 
witli the terms of the engagements. The Scotch 
nu'rcantile men, whom lie was under the necessity 
of employing as a sort of middle-men on these oc- 
casions, were also stispected by my fatlier of liaving 
secured, by one means or otlier, more than their 
own sliare of the profit which ought to liave ac- 
crued. In short, if Mabel com])lained of tlie Scot- 
tish arms in an^*ient times, Mr Oslialdistoue in- 
veighed no h'ss against the arts of these modern 
Sinons ; and behreen thi'in, though without any 
fixer, jmrpose ol (lonig so, tliey im])ressed my youtli- 
i\d mind with a sincere aversion to the iiortliern 
inlialhta.iits of llritain, as a people Idood-thirsty in 
time of' war, treacherous during truce, interested, 
selflsli, avaricious, aiid trichy in the business of 
peaceful fifc‘, and liaiing few good (jualities, unless 
there should he areouiited such, a ferocity which 
rc'sembled courage in martial affairs, and in com- 
merce a sort ofwiK craft, which siijiplied the ])lace 
of wisdom in the ordinary commerce of mankind. 
In jnstilieation, or apology, for those who enter- 
tained such prejudices, I must remark, that the 
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Scotch of the period were guilty of similar injustice 
to the English, whom they branded universally as 
a race of purse-proud arrogant epicures. Such 
seeds of national dislike remained hetween the two 
countries, tlie iiatiiral consequences of their exist- 
ence as separate and rival states. AVe have seeu 
rec(‘ntly the; ])reat]i of a demagogue blow these 
sparks into a temj)orai'^^ flame, which I sincerely 
liope is now extinguislicd in its own ashes.* 

It was, then, witli an impression of dislike, that 
1 contem])latcd the first Seotchmaii I chanced to 
meet in society. There was much about him that 
coincided with my ])ievi()us conceptions, lie had 
the liard features and athletic form, said to be pe- 
culiar to his country, together with the national 
intonation and slow pedantic mode of expression, 
arising iVom the desire to avoid peculiarities of 
idiom or dialect. I could also observe the caution 
and shrewdness oi' his country in many of the ob- 
servations which he made, and the answers which 
he returned. Ihit I was not pre])are(l for the air 
of easy self-possession and superiority, with which 
lie seemed to predominate over the company into 
which he was thrown, as it were by accident. His 
dress was as coarse as it could he, being still de- 
cent ; and, at a time when great expence was la- 


* This si'fms to have been written about the time of' 
Wilkes and Liberty. 
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^ ished upon the ^vardrobc, even of the lowest who 
])reteiKk‘(l to the eharacter of gentlemen, this indi- 
cated mediocrity of circumstances, if not poverty. 
II is conversatioii intimated, that he was engaged 
in tlie cattle-trade, no very dignified professional 
pursuit. And yet, under these disadvantages, he 
seemed, as a matter of course, to treat tlic rest of 
tlie company with the cool and condescending po- 
liteness, which implies a real, or imagined, supe- 
riority over those towards whom it is used, 
he gave his opinion on any point, it was with that 
easy tone of confidc'uce used by those superior to 
their society in rank or information, as if wliat lie 
said could not he doubted, and was not to bo ques- 
tioned. Mine l](\st and his Sunday guests, after 
an effort or two to support their consequence by 
noise and hold averment, sunk gradually under 
the auth(/rity of Mr Campbell, who thus fairly 
})ossessed himself of tlie lead in the conversation. 
I was templed, from curiosity, to dispute the 
ground with liim mysc^lf, confiding in my knoAv- 
Ic'dge of the world, extended, as it Avas, by my re- 
sidence alnoad. and in the stores Avith Avhich a to- 
]er;d)le education liad possessed my mind. In the 
latter respect, lie ofiered no comjietitioii, and it 
was easy to see that his natural powers had never 
been cultivated by eilucation. But I found him 
much ])eUer acquainted than I Avas myself witli 
tile ]>rcscut sUte of France, tlie eharacter of the 
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Duke of Orleans, who had just succeeded to the 
regency of tliat kingdom, and that of the statesmen 
by wliom lie was surrounded ; and his shrewd, 
caustic, and soinewliat satirical remarks, were those 
^ of a man w ho had hecn a close observer of the af- 
fairs of thnt country. . 

On the subject of politics, Camphell observed a 
silence and moderation which might arise from 
caution. TIu' divisions oj‘ Wliig and Tory then 
shook J^igland to lier very centre, and a powerful 
party, engaged in the .Facohite interest, menaced 
the dynasty of Hanover, which had been just esta- 
blished on the throne. Kvery alehouse resounded 
with the brawls of contending politicians, and as 
mine host’s ])olitics were of that liberal deserijition 
which (piarrelled with no good customer, his heb- 
domadal visitants were often divided in their o])i- 
nioii as irrecoucileahly as if he had feasted the Com- 
mon Cnuncil. The curate and tlie a])othecary, 
with a little man, who mad(‘ no hoast of his voca- 
tion, hilt ^\ho, from the flourish and snap of his 
fing(‘rs, I believe to have been the barber, strongly 
espoused the cause of high church and the Stuart 
line. The exciseman, as in duty bound, and the 
attorney, who looked to some petty office under the 
crow n, together with my fellow-traveller, who seem- 
ed to enter keenly into the contest, stauiielilv sup- 
ported the cause of King (Joorge and the Protest- 
ant sueeession. Dire was the screaming — ilccp 
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the oaths ! Each party appealed to Mr Campbell, 
aiLxioiis, it seemed, to elicit his approbation. 

Yon are a Scotchman, sir ; a gentleman of 
your country must stand up for hereditary right,” 
cried one party. * 

, You arc a Presbyterian,” assumed the other 
class of disputants ; you cannot be a friend to 
arbitrary power.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said our Scotch oracle, after ha- 
ving gained, with some difficulty, a moment’s pause, 
“ 1 liavena much, dubitation that King (George 
weel deserves the predilection of his friends ; and 
if he can baud the grip he has gotten, why, doubt- 
less, lie iniiy make tlie gauger, here, a commis- 
sioner of the revenue, and confer on our friend, 
Mr (^uitam, tlie preferment of solicitor-general; 
and lie may also grant some good deed or reward 
to til is honest gentleman who is sitting upon his 
])ortmanteau, which he prefers to a chair : And, 
({iiestionless. King James is also a grateful person, 
and when he gets his hand in play, he may, if he 
be so minded, make this reverend gentleman arch- 
])relatc of Canterbury, and .Dr Mixit chief physi- 
cian to his honselmld, and commit his royal beard 
to the eaie of my friend Eatherum. But as I 
eloiiht mickle wliether a y of the competing sove- 
reigns would give Bob Camjibell a tass of aqiia- 
\ ita\ if lu' lacked it, I give iny vote and interest 
von. V. X 
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to Jonathan Brown, our landlord, to be the King 
and Prince of Skinkers, conditionally that he fetch- 
es us another bottle as good as the last ” 

This sally was received with general applause, 
in wliicli the landlord cordially joined ; and when 
he had given orders for fulfilling the condition an. 
which his preferment was to depend, he failed not 
to acquaint tliein, “ that, for as peaceable a gentle- 
man as Mr Campbell was, he was, moreover, as 
bold as a lion — seven highwaymen had lie defeated 
with liis single arm, that beset him as he came 
from Whitson-Trystc.” 

“ Thou art deceived, fi.*iend Jonathan,” said 
Campbell, interrupting him ; “ they were but bare- 
ly two, and two cowardly loons as man would wish 
to meet withal.” 

“ And did you, sir, really,” said my fellow-tra- 
veller, edging his chair (I should have said his 
portmanteau) nearer to Mr Cainj)bell, really and 
actually beat two highwaymen yourself alone ?” 

“ In troth did 1, sir,” replied Campbell ; “ and 
1 think it nac great thing to make a sang about.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” replied my acquaint- 
ance, I shoidd be hap])y to have the pleasure 
of your company upon my journey — I go north- 
ward, sir.” 

This ])iece of gratuitous information concerning 
the route he proposed to himself, the first 1 had 
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heard my companion bestow upon any one, failed to 
excite the corresponding confidence of the Scotch- 
man. 

“ We can Scarce travel together,” he replied, 
drily. “ You, sir, doubtless, are well mounted, 
and I, for the present, travel upon foot, or on a 
Highland shclty, that does not help me much 
faster forward.” 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for the 
wine, and throwing down the price of the addi- 
tional bottle whicli he had himself introduced, 
rose as if to take leave of us. My comj)anion 
jnacle up to him, and, taking him by the button, 
drew him aside into one of the windows. I could 
not hel]i overhearing him pressing something ; — 1 
supposed his eompany upon the journey, which Mr 
Campbell seemed to decline. 

“ 1 w ill pay your charges, sir,” said the travel- 
ler, in a tone, ns if he thought the argument 
should bear down all opposition. 

It is quite impossible,'’ said Campbell, some- 
what contemptuously ; ‘ I have business at Roth- 
bury.” 

“ Tint 1 am in no great hurry ; I can ride out 
of the way, and never miss a day or so for good 
company.” 

Upon my faitli, sir,” said Campbell, I can- 
not render }oii tlie service you seem to desiderate. 

I am,” lie added, drawing himself up haughtily. 
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travelling on my own private affairs, and if yc 
will act by my advisement, sir, ye will unite your- 
self with no stranger on the road, nor communi- 
cate your line of journey to those who are asking 
yc no questions about it.” He then extricated 
his button, not very ceremoniously, from the hidld^ 
which detained him, and, coming up to me as the 
company w ere dispersing, observed, Your friend, 
sir, is too communicative, considering the natiuc of 
his trust.” 

“ That gentleman,” I replied, looking towards 
the traveller, is no friend of mine, but an ac- 
quaintance whom I picked up on the road. I 
know neither his name nor business, and you seem 
to be deeper in liis confidence than I am.” 

“ I only iiieaiit,” he replied hastily, that he 
seems a thought rash in conferring the honour of 
his company on those who desire it not.” 

‘‘ The gentleman,” replied I, “ is best judge of 
his own attairs, and 1 should be sorry to constitute 
myself a judge of them in any respect.” 

Mr Campbell made no farther observation, but 
merely wished me a good journey, and tlie party 
dispersed for the evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid 
companion, as I left the great nortlierii road to 
turn more westerly in the direction of Osbaldis- 
tonc Manor, my uncle’s seat. I cannot tell wlie- 
thcr he felt relieved or embarrassed by my depar- 
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turo, considering the dubious light in which he 
seemed to regttrd me. For my own part, his tre- 
mors ceased to amuse me, and, to say the truth, I 
was heartily glad to get rid of him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


How irults iny b(;atinf; heart! as I Inliold 
Kaelj lovely iiyinpli, our islaml’s hoast ainl j^ridt 
Pusli on the generous steed, that sweeps along 
O’er rough, o’er siiuK)th, nor heeds the steepy liill, 
Nor fkulters in the extended vale below. 

The Chdcc. 


I APruoACiTED my native north, for such I 
esteemed it, with that enthusiasm which romantic 
and wild scenery inspires in the lovers of nature. 
No longer interrupted by the babble of my com- 
panion, I could now remark the diiferencc which 
the country exhibited from that through whicli 1 
had hitherto travelled. Tlie streams now more 
projicrly deserved tlie name, for, instead of slum- 
bering stagnant among reeds and willows, they 
brawled along beneath the sliade of. natural copse- 
wood ; were now hurried down declivities, and 
now purled more leisurely, but still in active mo- 
tion, through little lonely vallies, which, opening 
on the road from time to time, seemed to iin ite 
the traveller to explore their recesses The Che- 
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viots rose before me in frowning majesty ; not, in- 
deed, witli tbe sublime variety of rock and cliif 
which characterize mountains of the primary class, 
but huge, round-headed, and clothed with a dark 
robe of russet, gaining, by their extent and deso- 
late appearance, an influence upon the imagina- 
tion, which possessed a character of its own. 

The abode of my fathers, wliich I was now aj)- 
proaching, was situated in a glen, or narrow valley^ 
which ran up among those hills. Extensive estates, 
which once belonged to the family, had been long 
dissipated by the misfortunes or misconduct of my 
ancestors ; but enough was still attached to the old 
mansion, to give my uncle the title of a man of 
large property. This he employed (as I was given 
to uiiclerstand by some enquiries which 1 made on 
the road) in maintaining the prodigal hospitality 
of a northern squire of the period, which he deem- 
ed essential to his family dignity. 

From the summit of an eminence, I had already 
had a distant view of Osbaldistone Hall, a large 
and antiquated edifice, pecpiiig out from a Druid- 
ical grove of huge oaks ; and I was directing my 
course towards it, as straightly and as speedily as 
the wintlings of a very indifferent road would per- 
mit, when my horse, tir. d as he was, pricked up 
his cars at the enlivening notes of a pack of hounds 
in full cry, cheered by the occasional bursts of a 
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French horn, which in those days was a constant 
accompaniment to the chase. I made no doubt that 
the pack was my uncle’s, and drew up my horse 
with the purjiose of suffering the hunters to pass 
witliout notice, aware that a hunting-field was not 
the proper scene to introduce myself to a kc^n 
sportsman, and determined, when they liad passed 
on, to proc(‘(‘d to tlie mansion-liouse at my own 
pace, and tliere to await the return of the pro])rie- 
tor from his sport. I ])aused, tlierefore, on a rising 
ground, and, not unmoved by the sense of interest 
wliich that species of sylvan sport is so much cal- 
cidated to inspire, (although my mind was not at 
the moment very accessible to impressions of this 
nature,) 1 expected with some eagerness the apj)ear- 
ance of the huntsmen. 

Th e fox, hard r\in, and nearly s])ent, first made 
his appearance from the coj)se which clothed tlic 
right-hand side of the valley. FI is drooping brush, 
his soiled a])])(‘arance, and jaded trot, proclaimed 
his fate impending ; and tli(‘ carrion crow', wliicJi 
hovered over him, already considered poor Reymird 
as soon to be his prey. He crossed the stream which 
divides the little valley, and was dragging himself 
up a ravine on the other side of its w ild banks, when 
the headmost hounds, followed by the rest of the 
pack at full ciw, burst from the co})pice, followed 
by the huntsman, and three or four riders. The 
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clogs pursued tlic trace of Reynard with imerring 
instinct ; and tlie hunters followed with reckless 
liaste, regardless of the broken and ditlicult nature 
of the ground. They were tall, stout young men, 
w(‘ll mounted, and dressed in green and red, tlie 
iir/iforin of a s])orting association, formed under tlie 
auspices of old Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi stone. JVIy 
cousins! thouglit I, as they s\ve 2 )t ])ast me. The 
next re flection was, what is my rece])tion likely to 
be among these worthy successors of Nimrod ? and 
how improhahle is it, that I, knowing little or no- 
thing of rural sports, shall find myself at ease, or 
ha})i)y, in my uncle's family. vision that pass- 
ed me interrii])ted these reflections. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very 
striking features was enhanced ))y the animation of 
the chase and the glow of the exercise, mounted on 
a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was 
flecked by s])ots of the snow-white foam which em- 
bossed liis bridle. She wwe, what was then some- 
what unusual, a coat, ^ e.st, and hat, resembling 
tho.se of a man, whieh fashion has siiiee called a ri- 
ding-ha])it. I'iie mode had he( ii introdueed while 
1 was in bhanee, and was ]>erfeetly new to me. 
IlcT long ])laek hair .strt‘amed on the breeze, having 
in the hurry of tlie ehasc.‘ e^cajied from the ribbon 
which hound it. Some very broken ground, through 
which she guided her hm*se with tlie most admi- 
rable address and jjieseiiee of mind, retarded her 
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course, and brought licr closer to me than any of 
the otlier riders had passed, I had, therefore, a 
full view of her uncommonly fine face and person, 
to which an inexpressible charm was added by the 
wild gaiety of the scene, and the romance of her 
singular dress and unexpected appearance. As she 
past me, Ikt horse made, in his impetuosity, an ir- 
regular movement, just while, coming once more 
ii])on oj)en ground, she w^as again putting him to 
his s])eed. It served as an apology for me to ride 
close up to her, as if to her assistance. There wxas, 
however, no cause for alarm ; it was not a stumble, 
nor a false ste]) ; and if it had, the fair Amazon 
had too much self-])ossession to have been deranged 
by it. She thanked my good intentions, however, 
by a smile, and I felt encouraged to put my horse 
to the sanu' ])aee, and to keep in her immediate 
neighbourhood. The clamour of W^hoop, dead, 
dea<l ! ' and the corresponding fiourisli of the French 
horn, soon announced to us that there was no more 
occasion for haste, since the cliase was at a close. 
One of the ycningmen whom w e had seen a])proacli- 
ed us, waving the brush of the fox in triumph, as 
if to upbraid my fair companion. 

I see," she re]died, — “ 1 see ; but make no 
noise about it ; if IMuebe," she said, patting the 
neek of the beautiful animal on which slie rode, 
liad not got among the elifis, you would have had 
little cause for boasting." 
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They met as slie spoke, and 1 observed them 
both look at inc and converse a moment in an un- 
der tone, the youngs lady apparently pressing the 
sportsman to do something which he declined shy- 
ly, and with a sort of sheepish sullcnness. She in- 
stantly turned her horse’s head towards me, saying, 
— ‘‘ W ell, well, Thornie, if you wont, T must, that’s 
all. — Sir,” she continued, addressing me, ‘‘ I have 
been endeavouring to persuade this cultivated young 
gentleman to make eiupiiries at you, whetlier, in 
tlie course of your travels in these parts, yon liave 
heard any thing of a IVicnd of onrs, one Mr b’ran- 
cis Osbaldiston who has been for some days ex- 
])ected at ( )s])aldistone Hall 

1 was too ha])py to acknowledge myself to be the 
part\ eiKjuired after, and to express my thanks for 
the obliging enquiries of the young Indy. 

In that ease, sir,” she rejoined, as my kins- 
man’s politeness seems to be still slumbering, you 
will jK'rmit me (though I suppose it is highly impro- 
per) to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to juesent 
to you young Scjuire Thorneliff Osbaldistone, your 
cousin, and Die \ ernon, wlio has also the honour 
to be your aceomplislied cousin’s poor kinswoman.” 

There was a mixture of boldness, satire, and 
simplicity in the manner in which INIiss Vernon 
pronounced these' words. My knowledge of life was 
suHicient to enable me to take up a corresponding 
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tone as I expressed my f^ralitiule to lier for her con- 
descension, and my extreme ])]easure at liaving met 
^vitli them. 'I'o say the trutli, the compliment was 
so ex])ressed, tliat the* lady miglit easily ap])ropriate 
the greater share of it, for Thornclifl* seemed an ar- 
rant country Inimpkin, awkward, shy, and some- 
wliat sulky withal. He shook hands with me, how- 
i‘ver, and then intimated his intention of leaving 
me that he might help the huntsman and his bro- 
thers to couple* u]) the hounds, a purpose which he 
rather conimunicated hy way of information to JNliss 
Wtuoii than as a])ology to me. 

There he goes,” said the* young lady, follow- 
ing him with eyes in which disdain was admirably 
painted, — the ])rincc of grooms and cock -fighters, 
and blackguard horse-coursers. But there is not 
one of them to mend another. — Have you reaxl 
JMarkham ?” said Miss Vernon. 

‘‘ Bead whom, ma’am ? — 1 do not even remem- 
ber lh(‘ author’s name.” 

‘' () lud ! on what a strand are you wrecked ? — 
A poor f’orlorn and ignorant stranger, unacquaint- 
ed with the very Alcoran of the savage tribe whom 
you are come to reside with — Never to have heard 
of Markliain, the most celeluated author on far- 
riery ! then I fear you are e([ually a stranger to the 
more modern names of (iibson and Bartlett?” 

“ 1 am, indeed, JMiss Vernon.” 
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And do you not blush to own it ? — wc 
must forswear* your alliance. Then, T suppose, you 
can neither give a hall, nor a mash, nor a liorii 

I confess 1 trust all these matters to an ostler, 
or to my groom.” 

‘‘ Incredible carelessness ! — And you cannot slioe 
a horse, or cut liis mane «and tail ; or worm a dog, 
or crop his ears, or cut liis d('w-chnvs : or reclaim a 
liawk, or give liim his casting-stoiK‘s, or direct his 

diet wlien he is scaled ; or” 

“ To sum my insignificance in one word, 1 am 
profoundly ignorant in all these rural accomjdisli- 
ments.” 

Then, in the name of lieaven, JNIr Francis 
Osbaldistone, nluil can you do ?” 

“ \’erj little to the purjiose, Miss Wtiioii ; some- 
thing, ho^vevel^ 1 can pretend to — When my groom 
lias dressed my horse, 1 t^an ride upon him, and 
when my liawk is in the field 1 can fly him.” 

Fan you do this ?” said the young lady% jmt- 
ling hiT horse to a canter. 

Tliere was a sort of rude ov('r-growu fence cross- 
ed the ])atli before us. willi a gate, eomjjosed of 
pieces of wood rongli fioio the forest ; 1 nasaliout 
to mo\e ii)rward to o]ku it, \\la*n Miss Wrnon 
cleared the ohstrnctioi at a Hying lea]). I was 
bound, in point of honour, to follow, and was in a 
moment again at licr side. 

Tlicre are Iioi)es of you yet,” slic said. ** I was 
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afraid you had been a very degenerate Osbaldis- 
tonc. But wliat on earth brings you to Cub-Cas- 
tle ? — for so the neighbours have christened this 
hunting-hall of uiirs. You might have staid away, 

I suppose, if you would ?” 

1 felt I was by this time on a very intimate foot- 
ing with my beautiful apparition, and therefore re- 
plied in a confidential undertone, — “ Indeed, my 
dear Miss Vernon, I might have considered it as a 
sacrifice to he a temporary resident in Osbaldistonc 

I I all, the inmates being such as you describe them ; 
but 1 am convinced there is one exception that will 
make amends for all deficiencies.” 

“ C), you mean llashlcigh ?” said INIiss V'ernon. 
liuk'ed I do not; 1 was thinking — forgive me 
—of some person much nearer me/’ 

1 su])posc it would be ])roper not to under- 
stand your civility ? — But that is not my way — I 
don’t maki* a curtsey for it, because 1 am sitting 
on borseliack. But, seriously, 1 deserve your ex- 
ception, for I am only conversible being about 
tlie Hall, except the old priest and Bashleigh/’ 
And wlio is Rashleigh, for Heaven’s sake ?” 

“ Uashleigli is one who wo\dd fain have every 
one like him for his own sake. — He is Sir Hilde- 
brand’s youngest son — about your own age, but not 
— not well looking, in short. But Nature has 
given him a mouthful of common sense, and the 
jniest has added a bushelfull of learning — he is 
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what we call a very clever man in this country, 
where clever n^cn are scarce. Bred to the church, 
but in no hurry to take orders.” 

To the Catholic Church ?” 

"" The Catholic Church ! what church else ? — 
But I forgot, they told me you are a heretic. Is 
that true, Mr Osbaldistonc ?” 

I must not deny the charge.” 

“ And yet you have been abroad, and in Catho- 
lic countries ?” 

For nearly foiu years.” 

You havi seen convents?” 

“ Often ; but I have not seen mucli in tliem 
which reeoinmended the Catholic religion.” 

Are not the inliahitants ha])py ?” 

‘‘ Some are unquestionably so, whom either a 
profound scjisc of cievotitm, or an experience of the 
perse^ ulions and misfortunes of the world, or a na- 
tural apathy of temper, has led into retirement. 
Those wlio lia\'e adopted a life of seclusion from 
sudden and overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty 
resentiniait of some disa])pointmeiit or mortifica- 
tion, arc very imserable. Tlie (juiekness of sensa- 
tion soon returns, aJid, likt the wilder animals in a 
mc'iuigerie, tliey are restless under confinement, 
while others muse or fa ten in cells of no larger 
dimensions than theirs." 

xVnd what,” continued Miss Wmon, “ be- 



comes of those victims who arc condemned to a 
convent by tlie will of others? what do they re- 
senihle ? especially, what do they resemble, if they 
are born to enjoy liie, and feel its blessings ?’' 

“ They arc like iinprisoned singing-birds, con- 
demned to wear out their lives in confinement, 
whicli tliey try to beguile by the exercise of accom- 
jdishmeiits, vvhicli w ould have adorned society, had 
tliey been l(‘l‘t at large.” 

“ I shall be,” returned JNliss \"crnon — that 
is,” said slie, correcting herself, — 1 would be ra- 
th(‘r like the wild hawk, who, barred the free ex- 
ercise of his soar through heaven, will dash him- 
self to pieces against the bars of his cage, lint to 
return to itashleigh,” said she, in a more lively 
tone, “ you will think him the jdcasantest man 
you ever saw in your life, JMr Osbaldistone, that is 
for a week at least. If he could find out a blind 
mistress, never man would b(' so secure of conquest ; 
but the eye breaks the sjiell that enchants the car. 
Ihit here we are in the court of the old hall, which 
looks as v\ild and old-fashioned as any of its in- 
mates. I'liere is no great toilette kept at Oshal- 
distone, you must know ; but I must take ofl* these 
things, they are so unpleasantly warm, and the hat 
Imrts my foridiead too,” continued the lively girl, 
taking it olf, and slinking down a juofusion of sable 
ringlets, which, halt’ laughing, half blushing, she 
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separated with her white slender fingers, in order 
to clear them away from her beautiful face and 
piercing hazel eyes. If there was any coquetry in the 
action, it was vvell disguised by the careless indif- 
ference of her manner. I could not help saying, 

that, judging of the family from wliat I saw, I 
should suppose the toilette a very unnecessary 
care.” 

“ That’s very politely said ; though, perhaps, I 
blight not to understand in what sense it wasmeant,” 
replied Miss Vernon ; “ but you will see a better 
apology for a little negligence, when you meet the 
Olsons y(»u an to live amongst, whose forms no 
toilette coidd improve. Rut, as I said before, the 
old dinner-lH'in\ill clang, or rather clank, in a few 
minutes — it cracked of its own accord at the day 
of tile landing of King W illie, and my uncle, rc- 
s])ecung its propln^tic talent, would never permit it 
to be mended. Ho do you hold my palfrey, like a 
duteous kuight. until I sf iid some more humble 
scpiire to relieve of the charge.” 

She thievv me the rein as ii* we had been ac- 
quainted iroin our chikliiO(;d. jumped from her 
saddle. trip])ed across the court-yard, ami entered 
at a side-door, leaving me in admiration of her 
l)cauty, and astonished with the overfrankness of 
her manners, which seemed tlu* more extraordinary, 
at a time when the dictates of politeiu'ss, Howiiig 
from the court of the (^rand Monarque inmis 

VOI.. V. 
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XIV,, prescribed to the fair sex an unusual seve- 
rity of decorum. I was left awkwardly enough 
stationed in the centre of the court of the old hall, 
mounted on one horse, and holding another in my 
hand. The building afforded little to interest a 
Stranger, had I been disposed to consider it atten- 
tively ; the sides of the quadrangle were of various 
architecture, and with their stone-shafted latticed 
windows, projecting turrets, and massive archi- 
traves, resembled the inside of a convent, or of one 
of the older and less splendid colleges of Oxford. I 
called for a domestic, but was for some time totally 
unattended to ; which was the more provoking, as 
I could perceive I was the object of curiosity to se- 
veral servants, both male and female, from differ- 
ent parts of the building, who popped out their 
heads and withdrew them, like rabbits in a warren, 
before 1 could make a direct appeal to the atten- 
tion of any individual. The return of the hunts- 
men and hounds relieved me from my embarrass- 
ment, and with some difliculty I got one clown to 
relieve me of the charge of tlie horses, and another 
stupid boor to guide me to the presence of Sir Hil- 
debrand. This service he performed with much 
such grace and good will, as a peasant who is com- 
jK'lled to act as guide to a hostile patrole ; and in 
the same manner I was obliged to guard against 
his deserting me in the labjTinth of low vaulted 
jmssages which conducted to “ Stun Hall,’' as he 
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called it, where I was to be introduced to the gra- 
cious presence of my uncle. 

We did, however, at length reach a long vault- 
ed room, floored with stone, where a range of oaken 
tables, of a weight and size too massive ever to be 
moved aside, were already covered for dinner. This 
venerable apartment, which had witnessed the feasts 
of several generations of the Osbaldistone family, 
l>ore also evidence of their success in field-sports. 
Huge antlers of deer, which might have been the 
trophies of the hunting of Chevy Chace, were ran- 
ged around the walls, interspersed with the stuffed 
skins of badger:^, otters, martins, and other animals 
of chace. -.Amidst some remnants of ol(| armour, 
which had, perhaps, served against the Scotch, 
hung the more valued wea])oiiS of sylvan war, 
cross-bows, guns of various d(‘vice and construc- 
tion, nets, fishing-rods, otter-spears, liuntiug-poles, 
with many other singular devices and engines for 
taking or killing game. A few old pictures, dim- 
med with smoke, and stained with March beer, 
liung on the walls, representing knights and ladies, 
honoured, doubtless, and renowmed in their day ; 
those frowning fearfully from huge bushes of wig 
and of beard ; and these looking delightfully with 
all their might at the roses which they brandished 
in their hands. 

1 had just time to give a glance at these matters, 
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when about twelve blue-eoated servants burst into 
the hall with much tumult and talk, each rather 
employed in directing his comrades than in dis- 
charging his own duty. Some brought blocks and 
billets to the fire, which roared, blazed, and ascend- 
ed, half in smoke, half in flame, up a huge tunnel, 
witli ail opening wide enough to accommodate a 
stone-seat within its ample vault, and which was 
fronted, by way of chimney-piece, with a huge piece 
of heavy architecture, where the monsters of he- 
raldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel, grinned and ramped in red free-stone, now 
japanned by the smoke of centuries. Others of 
thesi' ol(|rfashioned serving-meu bore huge smoking 
dishes, loaded w ith substantial fare ; others brought 
in cups, Hagous, bottles, yea barrels of liquor. iVll 
tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and jostled, 
doing as little service w ith as much tumult as could 
well be imagined. At length, while the dinner 
w as, after various eflbrts, in the act of being aiTau- 
ged u])on the board, “ the clamour much of men 
and dogs,'’ the cracking of whips, calculated for 
the intimidation of the latter, voices loud and high, 
steps which, impressed by the heavy-heeled boots ‘ 
of tile period, clattered like those in the statue of 
the Festin de pie nr* announced the arrival of 
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those for whose benefit the preparations were made. 
Tlie hubbub among the servants rather increased 
than diminished as this crisis approached, — some 
called to make haste, — others to take time, — some 
exhorted to stand out of the way, and make room 
for Sir Hildebrand and the young squires, — some 
to close round the table^ and be in the way, — some 
to open, some to shut a pair of folding-doors, which 
divided the hall from a sort of gallery, as I after- 
wards learned, or withdrawing-room, fitted up with 
black wainscoat. Opened the doors were at length, 
and in rushed curs and men, — eight dogs, the do- 
mestic chaplain the v illage doctor, my six cousins, 
and my luuh*. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


'i'hc rude hall rocks — they comcj they come, — 

Tlic din of voices shakes the dome ; — 

In stalk the various forms, and, drest 
In varying morion, varying vest, 

All march with haughty stej) — all proudly shake the crest. 

Penrose. 


If Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistonc was in no hurry 
to greet his nephew, of whose arrival he must have 
been informed for some time, he had important 
avocations to allege in excuse. “ Had seen tlice 
sooner, lad,” he exclaimed, after a rough shake of 
the hand, and a liearty welcome to Osbaldistonc 
Hall, “ but liad to see tlie bounds kennelled first. 
I'lioii art Aveleome to the Hall, lad — here is thy 
cousin l^crcio, thy cousin Thornie, and thy cousin 
John — your cousin Dick, your cousin A\^ilfred, and 
— stay, where’s llashleigh — aye, here’s Rashleigh 
— take thy long body aside, Thoniie, and let’s sec 
tliy brother a bit — your cousin Rashleigh. — So, thy 
father has thought on the old Hall, and old Sir Hih 
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debrand at last — better late than never — ^Thou art 
welcome, lad, and there’s enough. — Where’s my 
little Die ? — aye, here she comes — this is my niece 
Die, my wife’s brother’s daughter — the prettiest 
girl in our dales, be the other who she may — and 
so now let’s to the sirloin.” — 

To gain some idea of the person who held this 
language, you must suppose, my dear Tresham, a 
man aged about sixty, in a hunting suit which had 
once been richly laced, but whose splendour had 
been tarnished by many a November and Decem- 
ber storm. Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the 
abruptness of bis present manner, had, at one pe- 
riod of his life, known courts and camps ; had held 
a commission in tlic army which encamped on 
Hounslow Heath })revious to the Revolution, and, 
recommeiided perhaps by his religion, had been 
kni rhted about the same period by the unfortu- 
nate and ill-advised James IT. But his dreams of 
further prefennent, if he ever entertained any, had 
died away at the crisis which drove his patron from 
the throne, and since that ])eriod he had spent a 
sequestered life upon his native domains. Not- 
withstanding his rusticity, how (*v(‘r. Sir Hildebrand 
retained much of the exterior of a gentleman, and 
appeared among bis so^.s as the remains of a C'o- 
rintliian ])illar, defaced and overgrown w^ith moss 
and lichen, might have looked, if contrasted with 
the rougb^ unhewn masses of upright stones in 
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Stoiilicnj]!:(‘, or any otlier druidical temple. The 
sons were, indeed, lieavy unadorned blocks as the 
eye would dt^sire to look ujum. Tall, stout, and 
comely, all and eaeli of tlie five eldest seemed to 
want alike the Trometlmau fire of intellect, and 
the e\t('rior ^raee and manner, which, in the po- 
lish(‘d world, sonietinu^s supply mental (k'ficicncy. 
Their most \aluahle moral (piality seemed to be 
tlie < 4 '(a)d-lium()ur and content wliicli was (‘xpressed 
in lh(‘ir heavy features, and their only jueteiice to 
accoin])lishnient was their dexterity in the field- 
s])orts, for whicli alone they lived. Tlie strong 
(iyas, and tlie strong Cdoanthus, are not less dis- 
tingnislud hy tlie ])oet, than tlie strong Percival, 
tile strong Tliornelilf, tlie strong Jolin, Kiehard. 
W'iliVed Osbaldistones, were hy outward a]>pear- 
anct‘. 

Hut, as it to indemnify herself for a uniformity 
so uiievnnmon in lier ]n()duetions. Dame Nature 
had remleii’d IJashU'igh Oshaldistone a striking 
contrast in |)erson and manner, and, as I after- 
wards learned, in tem])er and talents, not only to 
liis brothers, hut to most men whom 1 had hitlier- 
to nu't with. W hen Perci(‘, 'I'hornie, and Co. 
hail icspv cti\cl\ nodded, grinned, and jiresented 
tin ir slioiilder, ratlur than their liand, as their fa- 
iliei mnned them t * vln ir new kinsman, Hashleigli 
^ te])|H’d to’ v, ard, and weleonuHl me to Oshaldistone 
Dail, wi’tii l!h‘ ajr and inaniu'r of a man of this 
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world. His appearance was not in itself prepos- 
sessing. He was of low^ stature, whereas all his 
l)rethren seemed to he descendants of Anak ; and, 
wliile they were liandsomely formed, llashlcigli, 
tliough strong in person, was bull-necked and cross- 
made, and, from some early injury in his youth, 
liad an imperfection in liis gait, so much resom- 
hling an absolute halt, that many alleged that it 
formed tlic obstacle to his taking orders ; tJie church 
of Rome, as is well known, admitting none to the 
clerical profession who labours under any ])ersonaI 
deformity. Others, however, ascribi d this unsight- 
ly defect to a mere awkward habit, and contended, 
that it did not amount to a personal disipialilica- 
tion from holy orders. 

'rile features of Rashleigh were such, as, having 
looked ^\e in vain wish to banish from our 

memory, to whicli tlu'y recur as objects of ])ainfid 
curiosity, although we dwell u])ou them with a 
feeling of dislike, and e\(‘ii of disgust. It was not 
the actual jilaiiniess of his face, taken separately 
from the meaning, Avliich made* this strong im[>res- 
sion. Ills features were, indeed, irngidar, but 
they w('re by no means \ algar ; and Ids keen dark 
eyes, and sliaggy c v e-])rows, redeemed his face from 
the eliarge ol’ eonimoii-j»!ae(‘ ugliness. Rut there 
was ill these t‘ye> an expression of art and design, 
and, on pro\ ocation, a ferocity tempered by cau- 
tion. wide]) nature liad made obvious to the most 
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ordinary physiognomist, perhaps \vith the same in- 
tention tliat she has given the rattle to the poi- 
sonous snake. As if to compensate him for these 
disadvantages of exterior, Rashlcigh Osbaldistoiie 
was possessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and 
rich in its tones that I ever heard, and was at no 
loss for language of every sort suited to so fine an 
organ. His first sentence of welcome was hardly 
ended, ere I internally agreed with Miss Vernon, 
tliat my new kinsman would make an instant con- 
quest of a mistress whose cars alone were to judge 
his caiisc. He was about to place himself beside 
me at dinner, but Miss Vernon, who, as the only 
female in the family, arranged all such matters 
according to her own pleasure, contrived that I 
should sit betwixt "rhorncliff* and her, and it can 
sciircc be doubted that I favoured this more ad- 
vantageous arrangement. 

“ I want to speak with you,” she said, and 1 
liave placed honest Thornie betwixt Rashlcigh 
and you on purpose. He will be — 

i'ratlicrbed 'twixt castle wall 

And heavy brunt of cannon ball ; 

while I, your earliest acquaintance in this int43llcc- 
tual family, ask of you how you like us all 

A very com])rehcnsivc question, Miss Ver- 
non, considering how short while I have been at 
Osbaldistoiie Hall.” 
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O, the philosophy of our family lies on the 
surface — tlierc are minute shades distinguishing 
the individuals, which require the eye of an intel- 
ligent observer ; but the species, as naturalists I 
believe call it, may be distinguished and charac- 
terized at once.” 

My five elder cousins, then, are, I presume, of 
pretty nearly the same character.” 

‘‘ Yes, they form a happy compound of sot, 
game-keeper, bully, horse-jockey, and fool ; but, 
as they say there cannot be found two leaves on 
the same tree exactly alike, so these happy ingre- 
dients, being mingled in somewhat various pro- 
portions in each individual, make an agreeable va- 
riety for those who like to study character.” 

Ciive me a sketch, if you please. Miss Vernon.” 

‘‘ You shall have them all in a family-piece, at 
full ) 'Tigth — the favour is too easily granted to be 
refused. Percic, the son and heir, has more of 
the oOt tlian of the game-keeper, bully, horse- 
jockey, or fool — My precious Thornie is more of 
tlie bully than the sot, game- keeper, jockey, or 
fool — John, who sleeps whole weeks amongst the 
hills, has most of the game-keeper — The jockey is 
most powerful with Dickon, who rides two hun- 
dred miles by day and night to be bought and 
sold at a horse-race — And the fool predominates 
so much over Wilfred’s other qualities, that he 
ma} be tcniied a fool positive.” 
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A gootlly eollectioii, 3Iiss V^ernoii, and the 
individual varieties belong to a most interesting 
species, liut is there no room on the canvass for 
Sir Hildebrand T 

I lox e my uncle,” was her reply : “ T owe 
him some kindness, (such it was meant for at 
least,) and 1 will Ieav(‘ you to draw his picture 
yourself, when you know him better.” 

‘‘ C’ome,” thouglit I to myself, “ I am glad 
there is some forbearance. iXfter all, who would 
have looked for such bitter satire from a creature 
so young and so exejuisitely beautiful ?” 

‘‘ ^"ou are thinking of me,” she said, bending 
her dark eyes on me, as if she meant to pierce 
through my very soul. 

I certainly was,” I replied with some embar- 
rassment at the <leteriTun(‘d suddenness of the 
fjiu'stion, and then endeavouring to give a com- 
plimentary turn to iny trank avowal. “ How is 
it possible I shonld think of anything idse, seated 
as I have the liap])iness to l)e ?’* 

Sl»e smiled with such an expression of concen- 
trated haughtiness as she alone could iiave thrown 
into her coiinteiiauce. I must inform you at 
once, Mr Osbaldistone, that compliments are en- 
tirely lost u)M)n me ; do not, therefore, throw away 
your pretty sayings — they serve fine gentlemen 
who travel in the country, instead of the toys, 
beads, and bracelets, which navigators carry to pro- 
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pitiate the savage inluibitants of iic^vly discovered 
eountries. Do not exhaust your stock in trade — 
you will find natives in Northumberland to whom 
your fine things will recommend you — on me they 
would be utterly thrown away, for I happen to 
know their real value.” 

I was silenced and confounded. 

“ \^ou remind me at this moment,” said the 
young lady, resuming her lively and indifferent 
manner, of the hiiry tale, -wliere the man finds 
all tlie money winch he liad canned to market sud- 
denly changc‘d into pieces of slate. f have ericnl 
down and riiimd your whole stock of coinplinient- 
nry discourse by one unlucky observation, lint, 
come, never mind it — You are belied, Mr Osbab 
distone, unless yon ha^e much better coin ersation 
than thesey^/r/c/^Av, wliicli (.‘very gentleman with a 
toupet thinks himself oldiged to recite to an \ni- 
fortunate girl, merely birausc she wears silk and 
gauze, while he wears superfine cloth with epibroi- 
deiy. Your natural j)accs, as auy of my five' cou- 
sins might say. are far ])referal)le to your co7n])li- 
mentary amble. Endeavour to forget my unlucky 
sex : call me Yom Vernon, if you a mind, 

but speak to me as you would to a friend and com- 
panion ; you have no idea how much I shall like 
you.” 

“ That \voul(l be a bribe, indeed,” returned I. 

Again !” replied Miss \'ernon, Indding up 
)ier finger; “ 1 told }on I would not ]K‘ar tb(* 
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shadow of a compliment. And now, when yon 
have pledged my uncle, who threatens you with 
what he calls a brimmer, I will tell you what you 
think of me.” 

The bumper being pledged by me, as a dutiful 
nephew, and some other general intercourse of the 
table having taken place, the continued and busi- 
ness-like clang of knives and forks, and the devo- 
tion of cousin Thorncliff‘ on my right hand, and 
cousin Dickon, who sate on Miss Vernon’s left, to 
the huge quantities of meat with which they heap- 
ed tlicir plates, made them serve as two occasional 
partitions, separating us from the rest of the com- 
pany, and leaving us to our tHe^a-Ute. And 
now,” said I, ‘‘ give me leave to ask you frankly, 
Miss Vernon, what you suppose I am thinking of 
you? — I could tell you what T really c?o; think, 
but you have Interdicted praise.” 

I do not want your assistance. 1 am conjuror 
euougli to tell your thoughts without it. You 
need not oj)en tlu' casement of your bosom ; 1 sec 
tliroiigli it. You think me a strange bold girl, 
lialf coquette, half romp ; desirous of attracting 
attention by the freedom of her manners and loud- 
ness of lier conversation, because she is ignorant of 
what the Spectator calls the softer graces of the 
sex ; and pcrliaps you think I have some particu- 
lar plan of storming you into admiration. I should 
l)e sorry to sliock your self-opinion, but you were 
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never more mistaken. All the confidence I have 
reposed in you, I would have given as readily to 
your father, if I thought he could have understood 
me. I am in this happy family as much secluded 
from intelligent listeners as Sancho in the Sierra 
Morelia, and when opportunity offers, I must speak 
or die. I assure you I would not have told you a 
word of all this curious intelligence, had I cared a 
pin who knew it or knew it not.” 

It is very cruel in you. Miss Vernon, to take 
away all particuhi)* marks of favour from your com- 
inimications, but I must receive them on your own 
terms. — You Inn e no^- included Mr llashleigh Os- 
baldistoiie in your domestic sketches.” 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, and has- 
tily answered, in a much lower tone, ‘"Not a word 
of llashleigh ! His ears are so acute when his scl- 
fisliuoss is interested, that the sounds would reach 
him even through the mass of Thorn cliff’s person, 
stuffed as it is with beef, venison-j)asty, and pud- 
ding.” 

“ Yes,” I replied ; “ but peeping past the living 
screen which divides us, before I put the question, 
1 perceived that Mr Rashleigh’s chair was empty 
— he has left the table.” 

“ I would not have \ou be too sure of that,” 
Miss Vernon replied. “ Take my advice, and 
when you speak of Rashleigh, get up to the top of 
Otterscope-hill, where you can see for twenty miles 
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round you in every direction — stand on the very 
peak, and s])eak in whispers : and, after all, don’t 
he too sure that the bird of the air shall not carry 
the matter. Rashleigh lias been my tutor for four 
years ; we are mutually tired of each other, and 
we shall heartily rejoice at our approaching sepa- 
ration.” 

“ Mr fiashleigh leavesOsbaldistone-Halkthen?” 

“ in a few days ; — did you not know that ? 
— Your father must keep his resolutions much 
more secret than Sir Hildebrand. AYhy, when 
my uncle was informed that you were to be his 
guest lor some time, and that your father de- 
sired to have one of his hopeful sons to fill up the 
lucrative situation in his counting-house, whicli 
was vacant by your obstinacy, Mr Francis, tin* 
good knight held a vovr plemerc of all his lami- 
ly, incliuling the butler, house-kee])er, and game- 
kee]H‘r. Fhis reverc'iid assiaubly of the peers and 
household ofiicers of ( Isbaldistone Hall was not 
convoked, as you may su])])ose, to elect }'Our siil)- 
stitute, lu'cause, as Kashhagh alone possessed more 
arithmetic than was iiecessary to calculate the odds 
on a lighting-cock, none* but he could be supposed 
cpialilied ibr the situation. Ibit some solemn sanc- 
tion was necessary for transforming Rashleigh’s 
destination from starving as a Catholic priest, to 
thriving as a wealthy banker ; and it was not 
without some reluctance that the acquiescence of 

1 1 
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the assembly was obtained to such an act of degra- 
dation.” 

“ I can conceive the scruples — hut how were 
they got over ?” 

“ liy tlie general wish, I believe, to get Rash- 
leigh out of the liouse,” replied Miss Vernon. 

Although youngest of the family, he has some- 
how or other got the entire management of all the 
others ; and every one is sensible of the subjection, 
though they cannot shake it off*. If any one op- 
poses him, he is sure to rue having done so before 
the year go('s about ; and if you do him a very im- 
portant service, you may rue it still more.” 

“ At that rate,” answered T, smiling, “ I should 
look about me ; for I have been the cause, how- 
ever unintentionally, of his change of situation.” 

“ ^"es ! and whether ho regards it as an advan- 
tage or disadvantage, he will owe you a grudge for 
it — Hut here comes cheese, radishes, and a bumper 
to church and king, the hint for chaplains and 
ladies to disa])pcar ; and I, the sole re])resentative 
of womanhood at Osbaldi stone Hall, retreat, as in 
duty bound.” 

She vanished as she s})(»ke, leaving me in asto- 
nishment at the mingled character of shrewdness, 
audacity, and frankness, Inch her conversation dis- 
played. I despair conveying to you the least idea 
of her manner, although 1 have, as nearly as I can 

VOL. V. z 
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remember, imitated her language. In fact, there 
was a mixture of untaught simplicity, as well as 
native shrewdness and haughty boldness in her 
manner, and all were modified and recommended 
by the play of the most beautiful features I had 
ever beheld. It is not to be thought that, how- 
ever strange and uncommon I might think her 
liberal and unreserved communications, a young 
man of two-and-twenty was likely to be severely 
critical on a beautiful girl of eighteen, for not ob- 
serving a pro])er distance towards him. On the 
contrary, I was equally diverted and flattered by 
Miss Vernon’s confidence ; and that notwithstand- 
ing her declaration that it was conferred on me 
solely because I was the first auditor who occurred, 
of intelligence enough to comprehend it. With 
the j)rcsumption of my age, certainly not diminish- 
ed by my residence in France, 1 imagined, that 
well-fonned features, and a handsome person, both 
which I conceived myself to possess, were not un- 
suitable qualifications for the confidant of a young 
l)eaiity. IMy vanity thus enlisted in Miss Ver- 
non’s behalf, 1 was far from judging her with se- 
verity, merely for a frankness which, I supj)osed, 
was in some degree justified by my own personal 
merit ; and the feelings of partiality, which her 
beauty, and the singularity of her situation, were 
of themselves calculated to excite, were enhanced 
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by my opinion of her penetration and judgment in 
her choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the 
bottle circulated, or rather flew around the table in 
unceasing revolution. My foreign education had 
given me a distaste to intemperance, then and yet 
too common a vice among my countrymen. The 
conversation which seasoned such orgies was as lit- 
tle to my taste, and, if anything could render it 
more disgusting, it was the relationship of the com- 
j)any. I therefore sei7.ed a lucky opportunity, and 
made my escape through a side-door, leading 1 knew 
not whither, rather than endure any longer the sight 
of father and sons practising the same degrading 
intemperance, and holding the same coarse and dis- 
gusting com ersation. 1 was pursued, of course, as 
I had expected, to be reclaimed by force, as a de- 
serti r from the slirine of Bacchus. When I heard 
the whoop and hollo, and the tramp of the heavy 
boots of my pursuers on the winding stair which I 
was descending, I plainly foresaw I should be over- 
taken unless 1 could get into the open air. I there- 
fore tlirew open a casement in the stair-case, which 
opened into an old-fashioned garden ; and, as the 
height did not exceed six feet, I jumped out with- 
out hesitation, and soon heard, far behind, the “ hey 
whoop ! stole aw ay ! stole away !'’ of my baffled pur- 
suers. I ran down one alley, walked fast up an- 
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other ; and tlien, conceiving myself out of all dan- 
ger of pursuit, I slackened my pace into a quiet 
stroll, enjoying the cool air which the heat of the 
wine I had been ohligc*d to swallow, as well as that 
of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

As I saunt(‘rcd on, I found the gardener hard 
at his e\'ening employment, and saluted him, as 
I pnns(*d to look at liis work. “ Good even, my 
friend." 

“ (iiide e’en — glide e’en t’ye," answered the man, 
witliout looking up, and in a tone wliich at once 
indicated liis northern extraction. 

“ Fine weatlicr for your work, my friend.” 

“ It’s no that inucklc to be com])leened o’,” an- 
swered the man, with that limited degree of praise 
whicli gardeners and farmers usually bestow on the 
very best weather, "riiiai raising his head, as if to 
see who s])oke to him, he touched his Scotch bon- 
net with an air of respect, as he observed, Kh, 
glide safe us ! — il’n a sight for sair een, to see a 
gold-laced jeistiecor in the Ha garden sae late at 
e’en.” 

A gold-laced what, my good friend ?" 

‘‘ Ou a jeistiecor* — that’s a jacket like yolir ain, 
there. They hac other things to do wi’ them up 


♦ Perhaps from the French Justaiicorps. 
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yonder — ^unbuttoning them to make room for the 
beef and the bag-p addings, and the claret-nine, 
nae doubt — that’s the ordinary for evening lecture 
on this side the Border.” 

“ There’s no such plenty of good cheer in your 
country, my good friend, as to tempt you to sit so 
late at it.” 

‘‘ Hout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland ; it’s 
no for want of good vivers — the best of fish, fiesli, 
and fowl liae we, by sybos, ingans, tiirneeps, and 
otlicr garden fruit But we hae inense and discre- 
tion, and are moderates of our moutlis ; but licre, 
frae the kitelien to tbe lia’, its fill and ieteli mair 
frae the tae end *)f tlie four-and-twenty till the 
t’other, hhen tlieir fast days — they ca’ it fasting 
when they liae the best o’ fisl) 1‘rae Hartlepool and 
Sunderland by lan.d carriage, forbye trouts, gilses, 
sahn m, and a' the lave o’t, and so they make their 
r ery fasting a kind of luxury and abomination ; 
and then the awfu’ masses and matins of the puir 
deceived souls — but I slKuildna speak about them, 
for your honour will be a Boinan, I’se warrant, like 
the lave." 

“ Not T, my friend ; I was bred an English 
])resbyterian, or dissenter. ’ 

“ The right hand ot f llowship to your honour, 
then,” quoth tlie gardener, with as much alacrity 
as his hard features were capable of expressing, and, 
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as if to shew that his good will did not rest on words, 
he plucked forth a huge horn snutf-box, or mull, as 
he called it, and proflFcred me a pinch with a most 
fraternal grin. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he 
had been long a domestic at Osbaldistone Hall ? 

“ I liavc been fighting with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus," said he, looking towards the building, for 
the best part of these four-and-twenty years, as sure 
as my name’s Andrew Fairservice.” 

‘‘ But, my excellent friend Andrew Fairservice, 
if your religion and your temperance are so much 
offended by Roman rituals and southern hospita- 
lity, it seems to me that you must have been put- 
ting yourself to an unnecessary penance all this 
while, and that you might have found a service 
where they eat less, and are more orthodox in their 
worship. 1 dare say it cannot be want of skill which 
prevented your being placed more to your satisfac- 
tion.” 

“It disna become me to speak to the point of 
my qualifications,” said Andrew, looking round him 
with great complacency ; “ but nae doubt 1 should 
understand my trade of horticulture, seeing 1 was 
bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, where they raise 
lang-kale under glass, and force the early nettles 
for their spring kale. — And, to speak truth, I hac 
been flitting every term these four-and-twenty 
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years ; but when the time comes, there’s aye some- 
thing to saw that I would like to see sawn, — or 
something to maw that I would like to see mawn, 
— or something to ripe that I would like to see 
ripen, — and sac 1 e’en daiker on wi’ the family 
frae year’s end to year’s end. And I wad say for 
certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannlcmas, 
only I was just as positive on it twenty years syiK‘, 
and I find mysel still tiiniing up the mouls here, 
for a’ that. Forhye that, to tell your honour the 
even-down truth, there’s nae better place ever of- 
fered to Andrew. But if your honour wad wush 
me to ony place where 1 wad hear pure doctrine, 
and hae a free cow’s grass, and a cot, and a yard, 
and mair than ten punds of annual fee, and where 
there's nae leddy about the town to count the aj)- 
plcs, I’se hold mysel inuckle indebted t’ye.” 

Bravo, ^Andrew ; I perceive you’ll lose no pre- 
fennent for want of asking patronage.” 

“ I canna see what for I should ; it’s no a ge- 
neration to wait till aiic's worth's discovered, 1 
trow.” 

“ But you arc no friend, I observe, to the la- 
dies.” 

“ Xa, by my troth, 1 keep up the first garden- 
er’s quarrel to them. They’re fasheous bargains — 
aye crying for apricocks, pears, plums, and apples, 
summer and winter, without distinction o’ seasons ; 
but WT hae nae slices o’ the spare rib here, be praised 
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for’t ! except auld Martha, and she’s wecl ajieugh 
pleased wi’ tlie freedom o’ the herry-bushes to her 
sister’s weans, wlien tliey come to drink tea in a 
holiday in the house-keeper’s room, and wi’ a wheen 
codlings now and then for her,ain private supper.” 

“ Y ou forget your young mistress.” 

“ What mistress do I forget? — whae’s that?” 

Your young mistress, Miss Vernon.” 

‘‘ Wliat ! the lassie Vernon — She’s nae mistress 
o’ mine, man. I wish she was her ain mistress ; 
and I wish she mayna he some other body’s mis- 
tress or it’s king — She’s a wild slip that.” 

“ Indeed !” said I, more interested than 1 pared 
to own to myself, or to show to this fellow — why, 
Andrew, you know jill the secrets of this family.” 

“ If I ken them, I can keep tliem,” said An- 
drew ; “ they winna work in my wamc like barm 
ill a barrel, I’se warrant ye. Miss Die is — but it’s 
neither beef nor brose o’ mine.” 

^\iid be bi'gaii to dig with a great semblance of 
assiduity. 

“ bat is Miss Vernon, Andrew ? I am a friend 
of the family, and sliould like to know.” 

Ollier than a glide ane. I’m fearing," said An- 
drew, closing one eye hard, and sliaking bis bead 
with a graie and mysterious look — “ something 
glee'd — your honour understands me ? ’ 

“ 1 cannot say 1 do,” said I, “ Andrew ; but I 
should like to bear you explain yourself and 
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therewithal I slipped a crowii-piecc into Andrew’s 
horn-hard hand. The touch of tlie silver made him 
grin a ghastlv smile, as he nodded slowly, and thrust 
it into his breeches pocket ; and then, like ^ man 
who well understood that there was value to be re- 
turiied, stood up, and rested his arms on his spade, 
w'itli his features composed into the most important 
gravity, as for some serious eomnuini cation. 

“ Ye maun ken, then, young gentleman, since 

it imports you to know, th-^t Miss \^ernon is ” 

Here breaking off, he sucked in both liis clieeks, 
till his lantern jaws and long chin assumed tlie 
a])])oarance of a pair of nut-crackers ; winked hard 
once more, frowned, shook liis liead, and seemed to 
think his ])liysiognomy had completed the informa- 
tion which his tongue liad m)t fully told. 

(h)o(l Ciod ’ ’ said I, ‘‘ so young, so heautiful, 
so ^ arly lost 

IVoth, ) e may say sae — she's in a manner lost^ 
body and saul ; forbye being a papist, I’se uphaud 
her for" — and his northern caution ])revailed, and 
he was again silent 

‘‘ For what, sir ?" said 1, sternly. “ I insist on 
know ing the ])laiii meaning of all this.’* 

“ Oil, just for the bitterest jacobite in the haill 
shire." 

“ Pshaw' ! a jacobite ? — is that all 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, 
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at hearing his information treated so lightly ; and 
then muttering, It’s the warst thing I ken aboot 
the lassie, howsoe’er,” he resumed his spade, like 
the King of the Vandals, in IMarmontcrs late 
novel. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


linnhlph. The sheriff, with a monstrous watch, is at the door. 

llcnnj IV. First Part. 


1 FOUND out with some difficulty the apartment 
which was destined for my accommodation ; and, 
having secured myself the necessary good-will and 
attention from my uncle’s domestics, by using the 
means they were most capable of compreliending, 1 
secluded myself tltere for the remainder of the even- 
ing, conjecturing, from the fair way in whicli I had 
left my new relativ(‘s, as well as from the distant 
noise wliich continued to echo from the stone-hall, 
(as their ban(juetting-room was called,) that they 
were not likely to he fitting company for a sober 
man. 

What could my father mean by sending me to be 
an inmate in this strange family? was my first and 
most natural reflection. My uncle, it was plain, 
received me as one who was to make some stay with 
him, and his rude hospitality rendered him as in- 
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different as King Hal to the number of those who 
fed upon his cost. But it was plain my presence 
or absence would be of as little importance in his 
eyes as that of one of his blue-coated serving-men. 
My cousins were mere cubs, in whose company I 
might, if I liked it, unlearn whatever decent man- 
ners, or elegant accomplishments, I had acquired, 
but wh(?i(‘ I could attain no information beyond 
wliat regarded wonning dogs, rowelling horses, and 
following foxes. I could only imagine one reason, 
which was probably the true one. My father con- 
sidered the life which was led at Osbaldistone Hall 
as the natural and inevitable pursuits of all coun- 
try gentlemen, and he was desirous, by giving me 
an opportunity of seeing that with which he knew 
I should be disgusted, to reconcile me, if possible, 
to take an active share in his own business. In the 
meantime, he would take Basldeigh Osbaldistone 
into the counting-house. But he had an hundred 
modes of jiroviding for him, and that advantiige- 
ously, whenever lie chose to get rid of him. !So that, 
although I did fe(*l a certain qualm of conscience 
at having been the means of introducing Kash- 
Icigh, being such as he was described by Miss Ver- 
non, into my father’s business — perhaps into his 
confidence — 1 subdued it by the reflection, that 
my father was comjilete master of his own affairs — 
a man not to be imposed upon, or influenced by any 

lO 
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one, and that all I knew to the young gentleman’s 
prejudice was through the medium of a singular 
and giddy girl, whose communications were made 
witli an injudicious frankness, which might warrant 
me in supposing her conclusions had been hastily 
or inaccurately formed. Then my mind natunilly 
turned to Miss A^ernon herself ; her extreme beau- 
ty ; her very peculiar situation, relying solely u})ou 
lier reflections, and her own spirit, for guidance and 
])rolection ; and her whole cuaracter offering tliat 
variety and spirit which piques our curiosity, and 
engages our attention in spite of ourselves. I had 
sense enough to consider the neigliliourhood of tliis 
singular young lady, and the chance of our being 
thrown into very close and frequent intercourse, as 
adding to tlie dangers, while it relieved the dulness, 
of Osbaldisione Hall ; but I could not, with the 
fullest ex(*rtiou of my jirudence, prevail upon my- 
self to regret excessively this new and particular 
liazard to which I was to be exposed. This scruple 
I also settled as young men settle most difficulties 
of the kind — 1 would be very cautious, always on 
my guard, consider Miss Wrnon rather as a com- 
panion than an intimate, and all would do well 
enough. With these reflections I fell asleep. Miss 
Vernon, of course, forming the last subject of iny 
coiitem])lation. 

AVhether I dreamed of her or not, I cannot sa- 
tisfy you, for I was tired, and slept soundly. But 
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she was tlie first person I thought of in the morn- 
ing, when waked at dawn by the cheerful notes of 
the hunting-horn. To start up, and direct my 
horse to be saddled, was my first movement ; and 
in a few niinut(\s I was in the court-yard, where 
men, dogs, and liorses, were in full preparation. 
My uncle, who, ])erhaps, was not entitled to expect 
a \ery alert si)ortsman in his nephew, bred as he 
was in foreign ])arts, seemed rather surprised to sec 
me, and I thought his morning salutation wanted 
sometlung of tlie hearty and hospitable tone which 
distinguislied liis first welcome. “ Art there, lad? 
— ay, youth’s aye rathe — but look to thysel — 
mind the old song, lad — 

He that gallops his horse on Blackstone edge 

May chance to catch a fall.' '' 

I believe there arc few young men, and those 
very sturdy moralists, who would not rather he 
taxed with some moral peccadillo than with want 
of knowdedge in horsemanship. As I was by no 
means deficient either in skill or courage, 1 resent- 
ed my uncle’s insinuation accordingly, and assured 
him he would find me up with the hounds. 

“ 1 doubtna, lad,’' was his reply ; “ thou’rt a 
rank rider, I’sc warrant thee — ^but take heed. Thy 
father sent thee here to me to be bitted, and 1 
doubt 1 must ride thee on the curb, or we’ll hac 
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some one to ride thee on the halter, if I takena 
the better heed.” 

As this speech was totally unintelligible to me ; 
as, besides, it did not seem to be delivered for my 
use or benefit, but was six)ken as it were aside, and 
as if expressing aloud something which was pass- 
ing through the mind of my inucli-honoured uncle, 
I concluded it must either refer to my desertion of 
the bottle on the preceding evening, or that my 
uncle’s morning hours bc^ing a little discomposed by 
the revels of the night before, his temper had suf- 
fered in proportion. I only made the passing re- 
flection, that if he played the ungracious landlord, 
J would remain the shorter while his guest, and 
then liastened to salute Miss Vernon, who advanced 
cordially to meet me. Some show of greeting also 
passed bet>veeii my cousins and me ; but as I saw 
theiii maiiciously bent upon criticizing my dress 
and accoutrements, from the cap to the stirrup- 
irons, and sneering at whatever had a new or fo- 
reign appearance, I exempted myself from the task 
of paying them much attention ; and assuming, in 
reipiital of their grins and whispers, an air of the 
the utmost inditferenct^ and contempt, I attached 
myself to Miss V^emon as the only person in the 
j)arty whom I could regard as a suitable compa- 
nion. By her side, therefore, we sallietl forth to 
the destined cover, which was a dingle or copse on 
tlie side of an extensive common. As we rode thi- 
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ther, I observed to Diana, that I did not see my 
cousin liashleigli in the field ; to whicli slie repli- 
ed, — “ O no — he’s a mighty hunter, but it’s after 
the fashion of Nimrod, and his game is man.” 

The dogs now brushed into the cover, with the 
appro])riate encouragement from the hunters — all 
was business, bustle, and activity. My cousins 
were soon too much interested in the business of the 
moining to tak(‘ any farther notice of me, unless 
tliat J overheard Dickon the horse-jockey whisper 
to Wilfred the fool — “ J^ook thou, an our French 
cousin be nat off* a’ first burst.” 

To which Wilfred answered, “ I^ike enow, for 
he has a (lucer outlandisli binding on’s castor.” 

Thorncliff*, however, who, in his rude way, seem- 
ed not absolutely insensible to tlie beauty of his 
kinswoman, appeared determined to keej) us com- 
pany more closely than his brothers, perhaps to 
watch what passed betwixt Miss \ I'rnon and me — 
perha])s to enjoy my expected mislia])s in the chase. 
In the last ])articular he was disappointed. A fox 
was found, when, notwithstanding the ill-omened 
French binding upon my hat, I sustained my cha- 
racter as a horseman to the admiration of my uncle 
and Miss \"ernon, and the secret divsa])pointment 
of those who expected me to disgrace it. lieynard, 
however, after a hard burst of several miles, proved 
too wily for his i)ursuers, and the hounds were at 
fault. 1 could at this time observe in Miss Ver- 
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noil’s manner an impatience of the close attendance 
which we received from Thomcliff Osbaldistone ; 
and, as that active-spirited young lady never hesi- 
tated at taking the readiest means to gi*atify any 
wish of the moment, she said to him, in a tone of 
reproach — I wonder, Thornie, what keeps you 
dangling at my horse’s crupper all this morning, 
wlieii you know the earths above Woolverton-mill 
are not stopt.” 

I know no such an thing then, Miss Die, for 
the miller swore himsel as black as night, that he 
stopt them at twelve o’clock, midnight that was.” 

fie nj)(vn you, Tliornie, would you trust to 
a miller’s word ? — and these earths, too, where we 
lost the fox three times this season, and you on 
yOui grey marc that can gallop there and back in 
ten minutes !” 

‘ Well, Miss Die, I’se go to Woolverton then, 
and if the earths are not stopped, I’se raddle Dick 
the miller’s bones for him.” 

1 )o, my dear Thornie ; horsewhiji the rascal 
to purpose — via — fly away, and about it.” — Tlioni- 
cliff went off at the gallop — “ or get horscwhipt 
yourself, which will serve my purpose just as well. 
— I must teach them all discipline and obedience 
to the word of command. I am raising a regi- 
ment, you must know. Thornie shall be my ser- 
jeant-major, Dickon my riding-master, and Wil- 

voi.. V. 2 A 
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fred, with his dorp dub-a-dul) toiios, tliat speak 
Init tliroo .syllables at a time, my kettle-drummer/’ 

And llashleigh ?” 

Itashlei^h sliall he my scoiit-Ri aster/’ 

“ Ami will yon find no (nnploymeiit for me, 
most lovely eolomd V 

You sliall hav(' tlic choice of beinj^ pay-mas- 
ter, or plunder-master, to the cu^rjis. But see how 
tlie do|^s ])nzyde about there. C'ome^ Mr Frank, 
the scent’s cold ; they wont reco^cr it there tliis 
while ; follovv me, I have a view to show yon.” 

And* in fict, she cantered up to the to]) ol’ a 
gentle hill, commanding an extensive pros])eet. 
Casting her eyes around, to see that no one was 
near ns, she drew nj) her horse beneath a few birch 
trees, which screenc'<l us from the rest of the hunt- 
ing held — Do you see yon peaked, brown, heathy 
hill, having something like a whitish sjx'ck upon 
the side ?”^ 

“ "l\'rminating that lung ridge of broken moor- 
ish n])lands ? — 1 see it distinctly.” 

“ Yliat whitish .s])eck is a rock called llawkes- 
more-crag, and Haw kesin ore-crag is in Scotland.’' 

“ Indeed ? 1 did not think we had Inxm so near 
Scotland.'’ 

“ It is so, I ass\uc you, and your horse w ill carry 
you there in two lionrs.” 

1 shall hardly give him the trouble ; why. 
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the distance must be eighteen miles as the crow 
flics,” 

“ You may have my mare, if you think her less 
blown — I say, that in two hours you may be in 
Scotland.” 

And I say, that I have so little dcsirb to be 
there, that if my horse’s head were over the Bor- 
der, I would not give his tail the trouble of fol- 
lowing. What should I do in Scotland ?” 

“ Provide for your safety, if I must speak ])lain- 
Iv. J)o you understand me now, Mr Frank ?” 

Ni)t a whit ; you arc more and more ora- 
cular.’ 

‘‘ Then, on my word, you either mistrust me 
most unjustly, and are a better dissembler than 
Raslileigli ( Ishaldistone himself, or you know no- 
thing of what is imputed to you ; and then no 
w(»nder yon stare at me in that grave manner^ 
which 1 can scarce see without laughing.” 

Upon my word of honour. Miss Vernon,” 
said T, with an impatient feeling of her childish 
disposition to mirth, I have not the most distant 
conception of wliat you mean. I am happy to af- 
ford you any subject of amusement, but 1 am quite 
ignorant in what it consists.” 

“ Nay, there’s no sound jest after all,” said the 
young lady, com])osing herself, “ only one looks so 
very ridiculous wlicn he is fairly perj)lexcd ; but 
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the matter is serious enough. Do you know one 
Moray, or Morris, or some such name 

Not that 1 c>an at present recollect.'’ 

“ Tliink a moment — Did you not lately travel 
ivith somf'l)ody of such a name ?” 

Tlie only man witli whom I travelled for any 
lengtli of timCi was a felloAv whose soul seemed to 
lie in his portmanteau.” 

Then it was like the soul of the licentiate 
Pedro (ilarcias, which lay among tlie ducats in his 
leathern purse. That man has been robbed, and 
he has lodged an infonnation against you, ’as con- 
nected with the violence done to him.” 

“ You jest, Miss Vernon !” 

“ I do not, I assure you — the thing is an abso- 
lute fact.” 

“ And do you,” said I, with strong indignation, 
which 1 did not attempt to suppress, “ do you suj)- 
pose me capable of meriting sucli a charge ?” 

“ You woidd call me out for it, 1 su])posc, had 
I tlie advantage of being a man — You may do so 
as it is, if you like it — I can shoot flying, as well 
as h'ap a five-barred gate.” 

“ And are colonel of a regiment of horse be- 
sides,” replied I, reflecting how idle it was to be 
angry with her — “ Ihit do explain the present jest 
to me !” 

There's no jest whatever,” said Diana ; you 
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arc accused of robbing this man, and my uncle be- 
lieves it as well as I did.” 

“ Upon my honour, I am greatly obliged to luy 
friends for their good opinion.” 

“ Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and 
stare, and snutf* the wind, and look so exceedingly 
like a startled horse — There’s no such oflence as 
you suppose — you are not charged with any petty 
larceny, or vulgar felony— -by no means. This 
fellow was carrying money from government, both 
specie and bill<, to pay the troops in the north ; 
and it is said he has been also robbed of some dis- 
])atches of giv at consccpience.” 

And so it is high treason, then, and not sim- 
ple robbery, of which I am accused ?” 

“ Certainly ; wliich, you know, has been in all 
ages accounted the crime of a gentleman. Vou 
wi 1 find plenty in this country, and one not far 
from 3^our ell>ow, who think it a merit to distress 
the Hanoverian government by every means pos- 
sible.” 

‘‘ Neither my politics nor my morals. Miss Ver- 
non, are of a Jescrijition so accommodating.” 

“ I really begin to believe that you are a pres^ 
byterian and Hanoverian in good earnest. But 
what do you ])ropose to do ?” 

Instantly to refute this atrocious calumny. 
Before whom,” I asked, “ was this exiniordinary 
accusation laid ?” 
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Before old Squire Inglewood, who had sufE- 
cient unwillingness to receive it. He sent tidings 
to my uncle, 1 suppose, that he might smuggle 
you away into Scotland, out of reach of the war- 
rant. But my uncle is sensible that his religion 
and old predilections render him obnoxious to go- 
vernment, and that, were he caught playing booty, 
he would be disarmed, and probably dismounted, 
(wliiclj would be the worse evil of the two,) as a 
Jacobite, papist, and suspected person.” 

“ I can conceive that, sooner than lose his hunt- 
ers, he would give up his nephew.” 

His nephew, nieces, sons — daughters, if he 
had them, and whole generation,” said Diana; 
“ therefore trust not to him, even for a single mo- 
ment, but make the best of your way before they 
can serve the warrant.” 

“ That I shall certainly do ; but it shall be to 
the house of this Squire Inglewood — which way 
docs it lie ?” 

About five miles off*, in the low ground, be- 
hind yonder plantations — ^you may see the tower 
of the clock-house.” 

“ I will be there in a few minutes,” said I, put- 
ting my horse in motion. 

“ And I will go with you, and show you the 
'vay,” said Diana, putting her palfrey also to the 
trot. 

“ Do not think of it, IMiss Wtiiou ; it is not 
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permit me the freedom of a friend — it is not pro- 
per, scarcely even delicate, in you to go with me 
upon such an errand as 1 am now upon.” 

I understand yoiu* meaning,” said Miss Ver- 
non, a slight blush crossing her haughty brow ; — 

it is plainly s})oken,” — and after a moment’s 
])ausc she added, and I believe kindly meant.” 

It is indeed, JMiss W'rnon ; can you think 
me insensible of the interest you show me, or un- 
grateful for it ?” said 1, witli even more interest 
than I coidd lhi\e wished to express. “ Vour’s is 
meant for true kindness, shown best at the hour 
of need, llul 1 must not, for your own sake — for 
tlie cliaiiee of misconstruction — sufler you to pur- 
sue the dictates of your generosity ; this is so pub- 
lic an occasion — it is almost like venturing into an 
o])en coiut of justice.” 

* And if it were not almost, but altogether en- 
tering into an 0 })cn court of justice, do you think 
I would not go there if 1 thought it riglit, and 
wisbt'd to protect a friend ? You luive no one to 
stand ]>y you — you axe a stranger ; mul here, in 
the outskirts of the kingdom, country justices do 
odd things. My uncle has no desire to embroil 
himself in your affair; — Rashleigh is absent, and 
vverft he here, there is no knowing which side lie 
miglit take ; the rest are all more stupid and bru- 
tal one than another. 1 will go with you, and 1 
do not fear being able to serve you. I am no fine 
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lady, to be terrified to death with law books, hard 
words, or big wigs.” 

But, my dear Miss Vernon” 

But, my dear Mr Francis, be patient and 
quiet, and let me take my own way ; for when I 
take the bit between my teeth, there is no bridle 
will stop me.” 

Flattered with the interest so lovely a creature 
seemed to take in my fate, yet vexed at the ridi- 
culous appearance I should make, by carrying a 
girl of eighteen along with me as an advocate, and 
seriously concerned for the misconstruction to which 
her motives might be exposed, I endeavoured to 
combat her resolution to accompany me to Squire 
Inglewood’s. The sclf-will’d girl told me round- 
ly, that my dissuasions were absolutely in vain ; 
that she was a true Vernon, whom no considera- 
tion, not even that of being able to do but little to 
assist him, should induce to abandon a friend in 
distress ; and that all I could say on the subject 
iniglit be very well for pretty, well-educated, well- 
beliaved misses from a town boarding-school, but 
did not apply to her, who was accustomed to mind 
nobmly’s opinion bvit her own. 

While she spoke thus, we w^ere advancing has- 
tily towards Inglewood-lMacc, while, as if to dfvert 
me from the task of fartlier remonstrance, she drew 
a ludicrous picture of the magistrate and his clerk. 
Inglewood was, according to her description, a 
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white-washed Jacobite, that is, one who, having 
been long a non-j uror, like most of the other gen- 
tlemen of the country, had lately qualified himself 
to act as a justice, by taking the oaths to govern- 
ment. He had done so,’^ she said, in com- 
pliance witli the urgent request of most of his bro- 
ther squires, who saw, with regret, that the palla- 
dium of sylvan sport, the game-laws, were 'likely 
to fall into disuse for want of a magistrate who 
would enforce them ; the nearest acting justice 
being the Mayor of Newcastle, and he, as being 
rather inclined to the consumption of the game 
when properly dressed, than to its preservation 
when alive, was more partial, of course, to the 
cause of the poacher than of the sportsman, lie- 
solving, therefore, that it was expedient some* one 
of their iiumher should sacrifice the scruples of ja- 
cohitical loyalty to the good of the community, the 
Northumhriati country gentlemen imposed the duty 
on Inglewood, who, being very inert in most of his 
feelings and sentiments, might, they thought, com- 
])ly with any political creed without much repug- 
nance. Having thus procured the body of justice, 
they proceeded,” continued INIiss Vernon, “ to at- 
tach to it a clerk, by way of soul, to direct and ani- 
mate its movements. Accordingly, they got a sharp 
Newcastle attorney, called Jobson, who, to vary my 
metaphor, finds it a good thing enough to retail 
justice at the. sign of Squire Inglewood, and, as his 
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own emoluments depend on the quantity of busi- 
ness which lie transacts, he hooks in his principal 
for a great deal more employment in the justice 
line than the honest squire liad ever bargained for ; 
so that no ap])lc-wife within the circuit of ten miles 
can settle her account with a coster-monger with- 
out an audience of the reluctant Justice and his 
alert 5k‘rk, Mr Joseph Jobson. But the most ridi- 
culous .scenes occur ivhen affairs come before him, 
like our business of to-day, having any colouring of 
j)olitic.s. Mr Joseph Jobson (for which, no doubt, 
he has his own very sufficient reasons,) is a prodi- 
gious zealot fur the protestant religion, and a great 
friend to the present establishment in church and 
state. Kow% his principal, retaining a sort of in- 
stiiujtive attachment to the opinions which he jiro- 
fessed openly, until he relaxed his political creed, 
with the ])atriotic view of enforcing the law against 
unauthorised destroyers of hlack-gamV, grouse, ])ar- 
tridges, and hares, is ])eculiarly emliarrassed when 
tlie zeal of his assistant involves him in judicial 
proceedings connected with bis earlier faith ; and, 
instead of seconding his zeal, he seldom fails to op- 
pose to it a double dose of indolence and lack of 
exertion. And this inactivity does not by any 
means arise from actual stupidity. On tlic con- 
trary, for one wliose principal delight is in eating 
;uul drinking, he is an alert, joyous, and li\ ely old 
soul, which makes his assumed dulncss the more 
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diverting. So you may see Jobson on such occa- 
sions, like a bit of a broken-down blood tit con- 
denmed to drag an overloaded cart, pufbng, strut- 
ting, and spluttering, to get the Justice put in 
motion, wliile, tliough the wheels gman, creak, and 
revolve slowly, the great and preponderating weight 
of the vehicle fairly frustrates the efforts of the 
willing quadruped, and prevents its being brought 
into a state of actual progression. Nay more, the 
unfortunate poney, 1 uniierstand, has been heard 
to complain, that this same car of justice, which 
he finds it so hard to put in motion on some occa- 
sions, can on otliers run fast enougli down hill of 
its own accord, dragging his reluctant self back- 
wards along witii it, when anything can be done 
of service to 8([uire Inglewood’s quondam friends. 
And then INIr Jobson talks big about reporting 
hi. principal to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if it were not for his partiem 
lar regard and friendship for Mr Inglewood and 
his family.” 

As Miss Vernon concluded this whimsical de^ 
scriptioii, we found ourselves in front of Inglewood- 
l^lace, a handsome, though old-fasliioued building, 
which showed the consequence of the family. 
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“ Sir/* quoth the Lawyer, not to flatter ye, 
Vou have as gowl and fair a battery 
As heart could wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man alive to claim/* 

Butler. 


OuB horses were taken by a servant in Sir Hil- 
debrand’s livery, whom wc found in the court-yard, 
and we entered the house. In the entrance-hall 1 
was somewhat sur|uised, and my fair companion 
still more so, when we met llashleigh Osbaldis- 
ione, who could not help shewing equal wonder at 
our rencontre. 

Hashleigh,” said Miss ^’^ernon, without giving 
him time to ask any question, “ you have heard of 
Mr Francis Oshaldistone’s affair, and you have 
been talking to the Justice about it ?” 

Certainly,” said liashleigh composedly, “ it 
has been my business here. I have been endea- 
vouring,” he said, vvitli a bow to me, “ to render 
my cousin what service 1 can. But 1 am sorry to 
meet him here.” 
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As a friend and relation, Mr Osbaldistone, 
you ought to )iave been sorry to liave met me any 
where else, at a time when the charge of my repu- 
tation required me to be on this spot as soon as 
possible.” 

‘‘ True ; but, judging from what my father said, 
I should have supposed a short retreat into Scot- 
land — ;just till matters should be smoothed over in 
a quiet way” ^ 

I answered with warmth, That I had no pru- 
dential measures to observe, and desired to have 
nothing smoothed over ; on the contrary, I was 
come to enquire into a rascally calumny, which 1 
was detennined to probe to the l)ottom.” 

“ INlr Francis Osbaldistone is an innocent man, 
Kashleigli, and he demands an investigation of 
the charge against him, and I intend to supi)ort 
him in it.” 

“ You do, my pretty cousin ? — I should think, 
now, Mr Francis Osbaldistone was likely to l)e as 
eftectually, and rather more delicately, supported 
by my presence than by your’s.” 

* O certiiinly ; but two heads are better than 
one, you know.” 

“ Especially such a head as yours, my pretty 
Die,” advancing, and laKing her hand with a fa- 
miliar fondness, which made me think him fifty 
times uglier than nature had luiule him. She led 
him, however, a few steps aside ; tliey conversed in 
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an under voice, and she nppeared to insist upon 
some request, which he was unwilling or unable to 
comply with. I never saw so strong a contrast be- 
twixt the expression of two faces. Miss V ernon’s 
from being earnest became angry. Her eyes and 
cheeks became more animated, her colour mounted, 
she clenched her little hand, and, stamping on the 
ground with her foot, seemed to listen with a mix- 
ture of contempt Ogpd indignation to the apologies, 
which, from his look of civil deference, his compo- 
sed anti respectful smile, his body rather drawing 
back than advanced, and other signs of look and 
person, I concluded him to be pouring out at her 
feet. At length she flung away from him, with 
“ I will have it so.” 

“ It is not in my power — there is no possibility 
of it. — Would you think it, Mr Osbaldistone ?” 
said he, addressing me 

“You are not mad?” said she, interrupting 
liim. 

“ W^ould you think it ?” said he, without attend- 
ing to her hint — “ Miss Vernon insists, not only 
that 1 know your innocence, (of which, indeed, *it 
is impossible for any one to be more convinced) but 
that 1 must also be acquainted with the real per- 
petrators of the outrage on this fellow — if, indeed, 
such an outrage has been committed. Is this rea- 
sonable, Mr Osbaldistone?” 

“ I will not allow any appeal to Mr Osbuldis- 
1 1 
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tone, Rashlcigli," said the young' lady ; he does 
not know, ns 1 do, tlie incredible cxtcait and accu- 
racy of your infonnatioii on all points.” 

“ As 1 am a gentleman, you do me more honour 
than 1 deserve,” 

‘‘ Justice, Ivnshlcigh — only justice — and it is 
only justice which I expect at your hands.” 

You are a tyrant, Diana,” he answered, with 
a sort of sigh — a capricious tyrant, and rule your 
fnends witli n rod of iron. Stilh however, it shall 
he as A oil desire. Ihit you ought not to he here 
— you know you ought not — you must return with 
me.” 

Then turning IVom Diana, who seemed to stand 
undecided, he came n]) to me in the most friendly 
manner, and said, i )o not doubt my interest in 
what regards \on, Mr Oshaldi stone. If T leaA’C 
yoa just at tins moment, it is only to act for your 
advantage. Ihit yon must use your intlucnec with 
your cousin to rclnirn ; her jiresence cannot serve 
you, and must ])rejudice herself.” 

“ I assure you, sir,” I re])lied, you cannot be 
more convincH'd of this than 1 ; I have urgcxl Miss 
A eruoif.s return as anxiously as she would permit 
me to do.” 

“ I lune thought oh it,” said Miss Vernon, al- 
ter a “ and 1 will not go till I see y(ui safe 

out of the hands ol* the Phiiistiiuvs. Cousin Kash- 
h igh, 1 dare say, means well ; hut he and 1 know 
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each other well. — Rashleigh, I will not go ; — 1 
know,” she added in a more soothing tone, my 
being here will give you more motive for speed and 
exertion.” 

Stay, then, rash, obstinate girl,” said Rash- 
leigh ; ‘‘ you know but too well to whom you 
trust ;” and hastening out of the hall, we heard 
his horse’s feet a minute afterwards in rapid mo- 
tion. 

“ Thank Heaven, he is gone !” said Diana. 

And now, let us seek out the Justice.” 

‘‘ Had we not better call a servant ?” 

“ O, by no means ; I know the way to his den 
— we must burst on him •suddenly — follow me.” 

I did follow her accordingly, as she tripped up 
a few gloomy steps, traversed a twilight passage, 
and entered a sort of anti-room, hung round with 
old maps, architectural elevations, and genealogical 
trees. A pair of folding-doors ojiened from this 
into Mr Inglewood s sitting aj)aFtinent, from which 
was heard the lag-end of an old ditty, chaimted by 
a voice which had been in its day fit for a jolly 
bottle-song. 


“ O, in Skipton-in-Craven, 

Is never a haven. 

Hut many a day foul weather ; 
And he that would say 
A pretty girl nay, 

1 wish for Ins cravat a tether,” — 
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'' Hey day !” said IVIiss Vernon, ‘‘ the genial 
Justice must have dined already, — I did not think 
it had been so late.” 

It was even so. INIr Inglewood’s appetite ha- 
ving been sharpened by his official investigations, 
lie had ante-dated liis meridian re])ast, having dined 
at twelve instead of one o’clock, then the general 
dining-hour in Kngland. The various occurrences 
of the morning occasioned our arriving some time 
after tliis hour, to the justice tlie most important 
of the four-aiul-twcnty, and he had not neglected 
tlie intenal. 

“ Stay you liere,” said Diana; ‘‘ I know tlie 
liouse, and I ivill call a servant ; your sudden ap- 
pearance miglit startle the old gentleman even to 
choking and slie ('S(‘a])ed IVom me, leaving me 
uncertain wlietlier I ought to advance or retreat. 
It impossilde for me not to hear some part oi* 
what past \Nitlnn the dinner apartment, and parti- 
cularly se veral ajiologics for declining to sing, ex- 
pressed in a dejeeted croaking voice, the tones of 
which, 1 conc(dvcd, were not entirely new to me. 

“ Not sing, sir ? by onr lady ' hut you must — 
AVhat ! you have cracked my silver-mounted cocoa- 
nut of sack, and t(*ll me that you cannot sing ! — 
Sir, sack will make a cat sing, and speak too; so 
II]) with a nuTiy stave, or trundle yourself out of 
my doors — Do you think you ar(‘ to takt* iij) all my 

VOL. Y. 2 H 
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valuable time with your d — d declarations, and 
then tell me you cannot sing ?” 

Your worship is perfectly in rule,” said an- 
other voice, which, from its pert conceited accent, 
might be that of the clerk, " and the party must 
be conformable ; he hath canet written on his face 
in coiu*t hand.” 

“ Up with it, then,” said the justice, “ or, by 
St Christopher, you shall crack the cocoa-nut full 
of salt and water, according to the statute for such 
effect made and provided.” 

Thus exhorted and threatened, my quondam 
fellow-traveller, for I could no longer doulit that he 
was the recusant in question, uplifted, with a voice 
similar to that of a criminal singing his last psalm 
on the scaffold, a most doleful stave to the follow- 
ing effect : 

Good people all, I pray give ear, 

A woful story you shall hear, 

*Tis of a robber as stout as ever 
Bmle a true man stand and deliver. 

With his foodie doo fa loodle loo. 

" This knave, most worthy of a cord. 

Being arm'd with pistol and with sword, 

'Twixt Kensington and Brentford then 
Did boldly stoj) six honest men. 

Witli his footlle doo, &c. 


These honest men did at Brentford dine, 
f laving drank each man his pint of wine, 
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When this bold thief, with many curses, 

Did sav. You dogs, your lives or purses. 

With his foodie doo/' &c. 

I question if the honest men, whose misfortune 
is commemorated in* this pathetic ditty, were more 
stai*tled at tlie appearance of the bold thief, than 
the songster was at mine ; for, tired of waiting for 
some one to announce me, and finding my situation 
as a listener rather awkward, I presented myself 
to the company just as my friend Mr Morris, for 
such, it seems, was his name, was uplifting the 
fifth stave of his doleful ballad. Tlie liigh note, 
with which tlie tune started, died away in a quaver 
of consternation, upon finding himself so near one 
whose charact( r lie supposed to be little less suspi- 
cious than that of the hero of his madrigal, and he 
remained silent, with a mouth gaping as if I luid 
bn iight the Gorgon’s head in my hand. 

The Justice, whose eyes had closed under the in- 
fluence of the somniferous lullaby of the song, start- 
ed up in his chair as it suddenly ceased, and stared 
with wonder at the unc^vpected addition whicli tlic 
company had received, while his organs of sight 
were in abeyance. The clerk, as I conjectured 
him to be from Kis appearance, was also commoved, 
for, sitting opposite to Mr I^Iorris, that honest gen- 
tleman’s terror communicated itself to him, though 
he wotted not whv. 
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I broke the silence? of .surprise occasioned by my 
abrupt entrance. — “ My name, Mr Inglewood, is 
F rancis Osbaldistonc ; 1 understand that some 
scoundrel has brought a complaint before you, char- 
ging me with being concerned in a loss which he 
says he has sustained.” 

“ Sir,” said the Justice, somewhat peevishly, 
‘‘ these are matters I never enter upon after din- 
ner — ^thcrc is a time for every thing, and a justice 
of peace must eat as well as other folks.” 

The goodly person of Mr Inglewood, by the way, 
seemed by no means to have suffered by any fasts, 
whether in the service of the law or of religion. 

I beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, sir ; but as 
my reputation is concciiied, and as the dinner ap- 
pears to be concluded” 

“ It is not concluded, sir,” replied the magis- 
trate ; “ man requires digestion as well as food, 
and I protest I cannot have benefit from my vic- 
tuals, unless I am allowed two liours of quiet lei- 
sure, intermixed with harmless mirth, and a mo- 

deraU! circulation of the bottle.” 

« 

“ If your honour will forgive me,” said Mr Job- 
son, who had produced and arranged his writing 
implements in the brief space that our conversation 
afforded ; “ as this is a case of felony, and the gen- 
tleman seems something impatient, the charge is 
contra jmeem domin ’i 
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“ JD — n doniinie rcgis /” said the impati(?iit Jus- 
tice — ‘‘ I hope it’s no treason to say so ; — hut it's 
enough to make one mad to be worried in this way 
— have I a moment of my life quiet, for warrants, 
orders, directions, acts, bails, bonds, and recogni- 
sances ? — T pronounce to you, Mr Jobson, that I 
shall send you and the justice-ship to the devil one 
of these days.” 

“ Your honour will consider the dignity of the 
office — one of the quorum and ciistos rotuloruin, an 
office of which Sir Edward Coke wisely saitli, 'J"he 
whole Christian world hath not tlic like of it, so it 
l)e duly execrated.’ 

“ AW'll,” said tlic Justice, partly reconciled by 
this eulogium on the dignity of his situation, and 
gulping down the rest of his dissatisfaction in a 
liuge bumpcT of claret, “ let us to this gear tluai, 
and get rid of it as fast as we can. — -Here you, sir 
— you, Morris — you, knight of the sorrowful coun- 
tenance — is this Mr Francis Osbaldistoile the txnu 
tlcn\;in whom you charge witli being art and part 
of felony ?” 

I, sir?” replied INIorris, whose scjittered wits 
had hardly yet re-asscmhled themselves — “ I charge 
nothing — I say nothing against the gentleman.” 

“ Then we dismiss your comjdaint, sir, that’s 
all. and a good riddance — l*ush about the bottle — . 
Mr Osbaldistonc, help yourself.” 
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Jobsoiij liovvcver, dctcnHiiicd that Morris 
should not back out of the scrape so easily. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, Mr Morris ? — Here is your own de- 
claration — the ink scarce dried — and you would re- 
tract it in this scandalous manner !” 

How do 1 know,” whispered the other, in a 
tremulous tone, “ how many rogues are in the 
house to back him ? — I have read of such things in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen. I protest 
the door opens” 

And it did open, and Diana Vernon entered — 
‘‘ You keep fine order here. Justice — ^not a servant 
to be seen or heard of.” 

“ Ah !” said the Justice, starting up with an ala- 
crity which shewed that he was not so engrossed 
by his devotions to Themis, or Comus, to forget 
what was due to beauty — All, ha ! Die Vernon, 
the heath-bell of Cheviot, and the blossom of the 
Border, come to see how the old bachelor keeps 
house — ^Art welcome, girl, as flowers in May.” 

A fine, open, hospitable house you do keep. 
Justice, that must be allowed — not a soul to answer 
a visitor.” 

“ Ah ! the knaves, they reckoned themselves 
secure of me for a couple of hours — But wliy did 
you not come earlier? — ^Your cousin llashleigli 
dined here, and ran away like a jioltroon after the 
first bottle was out — But you have not dined — we’ll 
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have something nice and lady-like — sweet and pret- 
ty, like yourself, tossed up in a trice.” 

“ I can’t stay. Justice — I came with my cousin, 
Frank Osbahlistone, there, and I must shew him 
the way back again to the Hall, or he’ll lose him- 
self in the wolds.” 

“ AVhew ! sits the wind in that quarter ?” en- 
quired the Justice, 

‘ She showed him the way, and she showed him tlie way. 

She showed him the way to woo/ 

Wliat ! no luck for old fellows, tlien, my sweet bud 
of the wilderness ?” 

None whatever, Squire Inglewood ; but if you 
will be a good kind Justice, and dispatcli young 
Frank’s business, and let us canter liome again, 
111 bring my uncle to dine with you next week, 
and expect merry doings.” 

“ And you shall find them, my pearl of the 
Tyne — Zookers, lass, I never envy these young 
fellows their rides and scampers, unless when you 
come across me. Hut I must not keep you just 
now, I suppose ? — I am quite wsatisfied with Mr 
Francis Osbaldistone’s explanation — ^licre has been 
some mistake, which can be cleared at greater lei- 
sure.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I, “ but 1 have not heai d 
the nature of the accusation yet.” 

“ Yes, sir,” siiid the clerk, who, at the appear- 
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ancc of Miss \"emoii, had given up the matter in 
despair, hut who picked up courage to press farther 
investigation, on finding himself supported from a 
quarter whence assuredly he expected no hacking 
— “ Yes, sir, and Dalton saith, That he who is qp^ 
prehended as a felon shall not be discharged upon 
any man’s discretion, but shall be held either to 
bail or commitment, paying to the clerk of the 
peacx) tlic usual fees for recognisance or commit- 
ment.” 

The Justice, thus goaded on, gave me at length 
a few words of explanation. 

It seems the tricks which I liad played to this 
man, Morris, had made a strong impression on liis 
imagination ; for I found they had been arrayed 
against me in his evidence, witli all the exaggera- 
tion which a timorous and heated imagination could 
suggest. It appeared also, that, on tlie day he 
parted from me, lie had been sto})])ed on a solitary 
spot, and eased of his beloved travelling-companion, 
the portmanteau, by two men, well mounted and 
armed, having their faces covered with vizards. 

One of them, he conceived, had much of my 
shape and air, and in a whispering conversation 
which took place betwixt the free-booters, he lieard 
the other apply to him the name of Osbaldistone. 
The declaration farther set forth, that, upon en- 
quiring into tlie principles of tlie family so named, 
he, the said declarant, was informed, that they were 
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of the worst description, the family, in all its mem- 
bers, having been papists and jacobites, as he was 
given to iiiulcrstand by the dissenting clergyman 
at whose lioiise he stopped after his rencontre, since 
the days of William the Cewqueror. 

Upon all, and each of these weighty reasons, he 
ehargcii me with being accessory to the felony com- 
mitted upon bis person ; he^ the said declarant, 
then travelling in the special employment of go- 
vernment, and having charge of certain important 
papers, and also a large sum in specie, to be paid 
over, according to his instructions, to certain per-» 
sons of official trust and dignity in Scotland. 

Having heard this extraordinary accusation, I 
replied to it, that the circumstances on which it 
was founded were such as could warrant no justice, 
or magistrate, in any attempt on my personal liber- 
ty. 1 admitted that I had practised a little upon 
the terrors of INIr Morris, while we travelled toge- 
ther, but in such trifling particulars as coidd have 
excited apprehension jn no one who was one whit 
less timorous and jt rdous than himself. But I add- 
ed, that 1 had never seen him since we parted, and 
if that which he feared had really conic upon him, 
1 was in no ways accessory to an action so unwor- 
thy of my character ami station in life. That one 
of the robbers was called Osbaldistone, or that such 
a name was mentioned in tlie course of the conver- 
sation betwixt them, was a trifling circumstance, to 
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which no weight was due. And concerning the 
disaffection alleged against me, I was willing to 
prove, to the satisfaction of the Justice, the clerk, 
and even the witness himself, that I was of the 
same persuasion as his friend the dissenting clergy- 
man ; had been educated as a good subject upon 
the principles of the Revolution, and as such now 
demanded the personal protection of the laws which 
had been assured by that great event. 

The Justice fidgetted, took snuff, and seemed 
considerably embarrassed, while JNIr Attorney Job- 
son, with all the volubility of his profession, ran 
over the statute of the 34 Edward 111., by which 
justices of the peace arc allowed to arrest all those 
whom they find by indictment or suspicion, and to 
put them into prison. The rogue even tunicd my 
own admissions against me, alleging, “ that since 
1 had confessedly, upon my own shewing, assumed 
the bearing or deportment of a robber or malefac- 
tor, I had volimtarily subjected myself to tlic sus- 
picions of which I complained, and brought myself 
witliin the compass of the act; having wilfully 
clothed my conduct with all the colour and livery 
of guilt.” 

1 combatted both his arguments and his jargon 
with much iiulignation and scorn, and observed, 
“ that 1 should, if necessary, produce tlic bail of 
my relations, which I conceived could not be re- 
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fused, without subjecting the magistrate in a mis- 
demeanour.” 

l^ardon me, my good sir, — ^pardon me,” said 
tlie insatiable clerk, “ this is a case in which nei- 
ther bail nor mainprize can be received, the felon 
w ho is liable to be committed on heavy grounds of 
suspicion, not being replevisable under the statute 
of the Sd of King Edward, there being in that 
act an express exception of such as be charged of 
cemmandment, or force, and aid of felony done 
and he hinted, that his worship would do well to 
remember that such were no way replevisable by 
common writ, nor without writ. 

At this period of the conversation a servant en- 
tered, and delivered a letter to Mr Jobson, lie 
had no sooner run it hastily over, than he exclaim- 
ed, with tiie air of one who wished to appear much 
vexed at the interruption, and felt the consequence 
attached to a man of multifarious avocations — 

Good God ! — why, at this rate, I shall have iiei- 
ther time to attend to the public concerns nor my 
own — ^no rest — no quiet — I wish to Heaven an- 
other gentleman in our line would settle here !” 

“ God forbid !” said the Justice, in a tone of 
sotto-voce deprecation ; “ some of us have enough 
of one of tlie tribe.” 

“ This is a matter of life and death, if your 
worship pleases.” 
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“ In God’s name ! no more justice business, I 
hope,” said the alarmed magistrate. 

Ko— no,” replied Mr Jobson, very consequen- 
tially ; “ old (iaffer Rutledge of Grime’s-hill, is 
subpoena’d for the next world ; he has sent an ex- 
press for .Dr Kill-down to put in bail — anotlier 
for me to arrange his worldly affairs.” 

Away with you, then,” said JVIr Inglewood 
hastily ; his may not be a replevisable case un- 
der the statute, you know, or Mr Justice Deatli 
may not like the doctor for a inain penio?^ or 
bailsman.” 

And yet,” said Jobson, lingering as he moved 
towards the door, ‘‘ if my presence here be neces- 
sary-— I could make out the warrant for committal 
in a moment, and tlie constable is below — And 
you have heard,” he said, lowering his voice, ‘‘ Mr 
Rashlcigh’s opinion” — the rest was lost in a whisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, I tell thee no, man, 
no — ^we’ll do nought till thou return, man, ’tis but 
a four-mile ride — C’ome, push bottle, Mr Morris — 
Don’t be cast down, Mr Osbaldistone — And you, 
my rose of the wilderness — *onc cup of claret to re- 
fresh the bloom of your cheeks.” 

Diana started, as if from a reverie, in whicli she 
appeared to liavc been plunged while we held this 
discussion. “ No, Justice, 1 should be afraid of 
transferring the bloom to a part of my face where 
it would show to little advanta<re. But 1 will 
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pledge you in cO. cooler beverage and, filling a 
glass with wate^ she drank it hastily, while her 
hurried manner belied her assumed gaiety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks upon 
her demeanour, however, being full of vexation at 
the interference of fresh obstacles to an instant ex- 
amination of the disgraceful and impertinent charge 
which was brought against me. But there was no 
moving the Justice to take the matter up in absence 
of his clerk, an incident which gave him apparently 
as much pleasure as a holiday to a schoolboy. He 
persisted in his endeavours to inspire jollity into a 
company, the individuals of whicli, whether consi- 
dered with reference to each otlier, or to their re- 
spective situations, wero^ by no means inclined to 
mirth. “ Come, Master Morris, yourc not the 
first man tiiat’s been robbed, I trow — grieving ne’er 
brought back loss, man. — And you, Mr Frank Os- 
baldistonc, are not the first bully-boy that has said 
stand to a true man. Tliere was Jack Winter- 
field, in my young days, kept the best company 
in the land — at horse-races and cock-fights who 
but he — hand and glove was I with Jack. — Push 
bottle, Mr Morris, it’s dry talking — Many quart 
blimpcrs have I cracked, and thrown many a merry 
main with poor Jack — good family — ready wit — 
quick eye — as lioncst a fellow, barring the deed he 
died for — we’ll drink to his memory, gentlemen — 
Poor Jack A V interfield — And since w e talk of him, 
7 
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miii ef these sort things, and since that d — d 
clerk of mine has taken his gibberish elsewhere, 
and since we’re snug among ourselves, Mr OsbaU 
distone, if you will have my best advice, I would 
take up this matter — ^the law’s hard — ^very severe 
- — ^hanged poor Jack Winterfield at York, despite 
family conneetioiis and great interest — all for easing 
a fat west country grazier of the price of a few beasts 
— Now, here is honest Mr Morris has been fright- 
ened, and so forth — D — ^n it, man, let the poor 
fellow have back his portmanteau, and end tlie 
frolic at once.” 


Morris’s eyes brightened up at this suggestion, 
and he began to hesitate forth an assurance tliat 
he thirsted for no man>s blood, when I cut the 
proposed accommodation short, by resenting tlie 
Justice’s suggestion as an insult, that went directly 
to suppose me guilty of the very crime whicli I 
had come to his house with the express intention 
of disavowing. W c were in this awkward predi- 
cament, when a servant, opening the door, announ- 
ced “ a strange gentlemen to wait upon his ho- 
nour and the party whom he thus described en- 
tered the room without farther ceremony. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


One of the thieves come bacK again ! I"I1 stand close. 

He dares not wrong me now, so near the house. 

And call in vain *tis, till I see him offer it. 

The Widow, 

“ A STRANGER !” cchocd the Justice, — not 

upon husiness, I trust, for I’ll be” 

His protestation was cut short by the ansjver of 
the man Iiiiiisclf. “ INIy business is of a nature 
som nvhat onerous and particular,” said my ac- 
quaintance ]Mr Campbell, — for it w^as he, the very 
Scotchman whom I had seen at Northallerton, — 
and I must solicit your honour to give instant 
and heedful consideration to it. — I believe, Mr 
Morris,” he at^ded, fixing his eye on that person 
with a look of peculiar firmness and almost feroci- 
ty — “ 1 believe ye ken brawly what I am — I be- 
lieve ye cannot have foi gotten what passed at our 
last meeting on the road.” Morris’s jaw dropped 
— his countenance Injcame the colour of tallow — 
his teeth chattered, and he gave visible signs of 
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the utmost coustcrnatiou* “ Take heart of grace, 
mail,” said Campbell, and dinna sit clattering 
your jaws there like a pair of castanets. I think 
there can be nae difficulty in your telling Mr Jus- 
tice, tliat ye have seen me of yore, and ken me to 
be a cavalier of fortune, and a man of honour. — 
Ye ken fu’ weel ye will be some time resident in 
my vicinity, when I may have the power, as 1 
will possess the inclination, to do you as good a 
turn.” 

Sir — sir — 1 believe you to be a man of ho- 
nour, and, as you say, a man of fortune, ^^es, Mr 
Inglewood,” he added, clearing his voice, I reall) 
believe this gentleman to be so.” 

“ And what’s this gentleman’s commands with 
me ?”,said the Justice, soinewliat peevislily. “ One 
man introduces another, like tlie rhymes in tlie 
‘ house that Jack built,’ and I get company witli- 
out either peace or conversation !” 

“ Iloth shall be your’s, sir,” answered Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ in a brief period of time. I come to release 
your mind from a piece of troublesome duty, not 
to make increment to it.” 

Body o’ me ! then you are welcome as ever 
Scot was to England ; but get on, man, let's hear 
what you have got to say at once.’' 

‘‘ 1 presume this gentleman,” continued tlie 
North Briton, “ told you there was a ])crson of the 
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name of Campbell with him, when he had. the mis- 
chance to lose his valise ?” 

He has not mentioned such a name, from be- 
ginning to end of the matter,” said the Justice. 

Ah ! I conceive — I conceive,” replied JNIr 
Campbell ; “ ye were kindly afeared of commit- 
ting a stranger into collision wi’ the judicial forms 
of the country ; but as I understand my evidence 
is necessary to the compurgation of aiie honest gen- 
tleman here, Mr Francis Osbaldistone, wha has 
been most unjustly suspected, I will dispense with 
the precaution — Ve will, therefore, please tell INIr 
Justice liiglcw('od, whether we did not travel seve- 
ral miles together on the road, in consequence of 
your own anxious request and suggestion, reitera- 
ted ance and again, baith on tlie evening that we 
were at Northallerton, and there declined by me, 
but afterwards accepted, when I overtook ye on 
the road near Clobcrry Allers, and was prevailed 
on by you to resign my ain intentions of proceed- 
ing to Itothbury ; and, for my misfortune,, to ac- 
company you on your proposed route.” 

It's a melancholy truth,” answered Morris, 
holding down his head, as he gave this general 
assent to the long and leading question which 
Campbell put to him, .md to which he assented 
with rueful docility. 

“ And I presume you can also asseverate to his 
voi.. V. 2 V 
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worship, that no man is better qualified than I am 
to bear testimony in this case, seeing that I was by 
you, and near you, constantly during the whole oc- 
currence ?” 

No man better qualified, certainly,” said Mor- 
ris, with a deep and embarrassed sigh. 

And why the devil did you not assist him 
then,” said the Justice, ‘‘ since, by Mr Morris’s 
account, there were but two robbers ; so you were 
two to two, and you are both stout likely men ?” 

Sir, if it please your worship,” said Campbell, 
I have been all my life a man of peace and quiet- 
ness, no ways given to broils or batteries. Mr 
Morris, who belongs, as I understand, or hath be- 
longed, to his Majesty’s army, might have used his 
pleaS5ure in resistance, he travelling, as I also un- 
derstand, with a great charge of treasure ; but for 
me, who had but my own small peculiar to defend, 
and who am, moreover, a man of a pacific occupa- 
tion, I was unwilling to commit myself to hazard 
in the matter.” 

I looked at Campbell as he uttered these words, 
and never recollect to have seen a more singular 
contrast than that between the strong daring stern- 
ness expressed in his harsh features, and the air of 
composed meekness and simplicity which his lan- 
guage assumed. There was even a slight ironical 
amile lurking about the comers of his mouth, which 
seemed, involuntarily as it were, to intimate his 
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disdain of the quiet and peaceftil character vhich 
he thought proper to assume, and which led me to 
entertain strange suspicions that his concern in the 
violence done to Morris had been something very 
different from that of a fellow-sufferer, or even of 
a mere spectator. 

Perhaps some such suspicions crossed the Jus- 
tice’s mind at the moment, for he exclaimed, as if 
by way of ejaculation, ‘‘ Body o’ me ! but this is a 
strange story.” 

The North Briton seemed to guess at what was 
passing in his mind ; for he went on, with a change 
of manner and tone, dismissing from his counte- 
nance some ])art of the hyj)ocritical affectation of 
humility which had made him obnoxious to suspi- 
cion, and saying, with a more frank and uncon- 
strained air, To say the truth, I am just ane o’ 
thc'^c canny folks wha care not to fight, but when 
they hae gotten something to fight for, which did 
not chance to be my predicament when I fell in 
wi’ these loons. But, that your worship may know 
that I am a person of good fame and character, 
please to cast yoiu* eye over that billet.” 

Mr Inglewood took the paper from his hands, 
and read half aloud, These are to certify, that 

the bearer, Robert Campbell of of some 

place which I cannot pronounce,” interjected the 
Justice, — “ is a person of good lineage, and peace- 
able demeanour, travelling towards England on 
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his own proper affairs, &c. &c. &c. Given under 
our hand, at our Castle of Inver — Invera — rara — 
Argyle ” 

“ A slight testimonial, sir, wliieli I thought fit 
to impetrate from that worthy nobleman, (here he 
raised his hand to his head, as if to touch his hat,) 
MacCallum More.” 

“ MacCallum who, sir?” said the .Fustice. 

‘‘ AVhom the Southern call the Duke oGVrgyle.” 

“ I know the Duke of Argyle very well to be a 
nobleman of great w'orth and distinction, and a 
true lover of his country. 1 was one of tliose tliat 
stood by him in 1714, when he unliorsed tlie Duke 
of Marlborough out of his command. I wisli we 
had more noblemen like him. He was an honest 
Tory in these days, and hand and glove with (Ir- 
mond. And he has acceded to the present go- 
vernment, as I have done myself, for the peace and 
quiet of liis country : for I cannot presume tliat 
great man to liave been actuated, as viohmt folks 
pretend, with the fear of losing liis jdaccs and n'gi- 
ment. liis t(‘stimonial, as you call it, Mr Camp- 
bell, is perfectly satisfactory ; and now, what have 
you got to say to this ifiatter of the robber)^ ?” 

“ Hriefly this, if it ]dease your worshi]) ; that Mr 
Morris might as weel charge it against the babe 
yet to be btirn, or against myself even, as against 
this young gentlenran, jNlr Osbaldistone ; for I am 
not only free to de]K)ne tliat tlu' person for whom 
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he took him was a shorter man, and a thicker man, 
hut also, for I chanced to obtain a glisk of his vis- 
age, as his fausc-face slipped aside, that he was a 
man of other features and complexion than those 
of tliis young gentleman, Mr Osbaldistone. And 
I believe,” he added, turning round with a natural, 
yet somewhat sterner air, to JNlr Morris, that the 
gentleman will allow I liad better opportunity to 
take cognizance wha wxtc present on that occasion 
tluui he, being, 1 believe, much the cooler o’ the 
twa.” 

“ I agree to it, sir — I agree to it perfectly,” 
said Morris, shrinking back, as Campbell moved 
his chair towards him to fortify his appeal — “ And 
1 incline, sir,” he added, addressing Mr Inglewood, 

to retract my information as to Mr Osbaldistone ; 
and I request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to go 
about his business, and me to go about mine also ; 
your worship may have business to settle with Mr 
Camphell, and I am rather in haste to be gone.” 

“ Then, tliere go the declarations,” said the Jus- 
tice*, throwing tliem into the fire — “ And now you 
are at peTfect liberty, M r Osbaldistone — And you, 
Mr Morris, are set quite at your ease.” 

“ Ay,” said Campbell, eyeing Morris as he as- 
sented with a rueful grin to the Justice’s observa- 
tions, ‘‘ much like the ease of a toad under a pair 
of harrows — Hut fear nothing, Mr Morris ; you 
and 1 maun leave the house thegither. I will see 
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you safe — I hope you will not doubt my honour, 
when I say sae — to the next highway, and then 
we part company ; and if we do not meet as friends 
in Scotland, it will be your ain fault.” 

With such a lingering look of terror as the con- 
demned criminal throws, when he is informed that 
the cart awaits him, Morris arose ; but when on 
his legs appeared to hesitate. I tell thee, man, 
fear nothing,” reiterated Campbell ; “ I will keep 
my word with you — Why, thou sheep’s-heart, how 
do ye ken but we may can pick up some speerings 
of your valise, if ye will be amenable to gude coun- 
sel ? — Our horses are ready. — Bid the Justice fare- 
weel, man, and show your southern breeding.” 

Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his 
leave, under the escort of Mr Campbell ; but, ap- 
parently, new scruples and terrors had struck him 
before they left the house, for I heard Campbell 
reiterating assurances of safety and protection as 
they left the anti-room — ‘‘ By the soul of my body, 
man, thou’rt as safe as in thy father’s kail-yard — 
Zounds ! that a chicld wi’ sic a black beard, should 
hac nae inair heart than a hen-partridge — Come 
on wi’ ye, like a frank fallow, anes and for aye.” 

The voices died away, and the subsequent tramp- 
ling of their horses announced to us that they had 
left the mansion of Justice Inglewood. 

The joy wliich that worthy magistrate received 
at this easy conclusion of a matter which threaten- 
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ed him with some trouble iu his judicial capacity, 
was somewhat damped by reflection on what his 
clerk’s views of the transaction might be al his re- 
turn. Now, I shall have Jobson on my shoul- 
ders about these d d papers — I doubt I should 

not have destroyed them after all — But, hang it, 
it is only paying his fees, and that will make all 
smooth — And now. Miss Die Vernon, though I 
have liberated all the others, I intend to sign a 
writ for committing you to the custody of Mother 
Blakes, my old housekeeper, for the evening, and 
we will send for my neighbour Mrs Musgrave, 
and the ISIiss Dawkins, and your cousins, and have 
old Cobs the fiddler, and be as merry as the maids ; 
and Frank Osbaldistonc and I will have a carouse 
that will make us fit company for you in half an 
hour.” 

“ Thanks, most worshipful,” returned Miss Ver- 
non ; “ but, as matters stand, we must return in- 
stantly to Osbaldistonc Hall, where they do not 
know what has become of us, and relieve my uncle 
of his anxiety on my cousin’s account, which is 
just the same as if one of his own sons were con- 
cerned.” 

“ 1 believe it truly,” said the Justice ; for 
when his eldest son, Archie, came to a bad end, 
in that unlucky affair of Sir John Fenwick’s, old 
Hildebrand used to hollow out his name as readily 
03 any of the rcmainiirg five, and then complain, 
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that he could not recollect which of his sons had 
been hanged. So, pray hasten home, and relieve 
his paternal solicitude, since go you must. — But, 
hark thee hither, heath-blossom,” he said, pulling 
her towards him by the hand, and in a good-hu- 
moured tone of admonition, ‘‘ another time let the 
law take its course, without putting your pretty 
finger into her old musty pye, all full of fragments 
of law-Latin — French and dog-Latin — And, Die, 
my beauty, let young fellows show each other the 
way through the moors, in case you should lose 
your own road, while you are pointing out theirs, 
my pretty Will o’ the Wisp.” 

W ith this admonition, he saluted and dismissed 
Miss Vernon, and took an equally kind farewell 
of me. 

“ Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr Frank, 
and 1 remember thy father too — he was my play- 
fellow at school. Hark thee, lad, ride early at 
night, and don’t swagger with chance passengers 
on the king’s liighway. What, man ! all the king’s 
liege subjects are not bound to understand joking, 
and it’s ill cracking jests on matters of felony. And 
here’s poor Die Venion too — ^in a manner alone 
and deserted on the face of this wide earth, and 
left to ride, and run, and scamper at her own silly 
pleasure. Thou must be careful of Die, or egad, 
I will turn a young fellow again on purpose, and 
fight thee myself, although I must own it would 
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be a great deal of trouble. And now, get ye both 
gone, and leave me to my pipe of tobacco, and my 
meditations ; for what says the song — 

'' The Indian leaf doth briefly burn ; 

So dotli man’s strength to weakness turn ; — 

The fire of youth extinguish'd quite. 

Comes age, like embers, dry and white. 

Think of this as you take tobacco.” 


I was much pleased with the gleams of sense 
and feeling which escaped from the Justice through 
the vapours of sloth and self-indulgence, assured 
him of my respect to his admonitions, and took a 
friendly farewell of the honest magistrate and liis 
hospitable mansion. 

We found the same servant of Sir Hildebrand 
who had taken our horses at our entrance, and 
who had been directed, as he informed Miss Ver- 
non. by Mr Kashleigh, to wait and attend upon 
us home. We rode a little way in silence, for, to 
say truth, my mind was too much bewildered with 
the evc'uts of the morning to permit me to be the 
first to break it. At length Miss Vernon ex- 
claimed, as if giving \ent to her own reflections, 

Well, Rashleigh is a man to be feared and won- 
dered at, and all but loved ; he does whatever he 
pleases, and makes all others his puppets — has a 
player ready to perform every part which he ima- 
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gines, and an •invention and readiness which sup- 
ply expedients for every emergency.” 

“ You think, then,” said I, answering rather to 
her meaning, than to the express words she made 
use of, ‘‘ that this Mr Campbell, whose appearance 
was so opportune, and who trussed up and carried 
off* my accuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was 
an agent of IVlr Rashleigh Osbaldistone’s ?” 

“ I do guess as much,” replied Diana, “ and 
shrewdly suspect, moreover, that he would hardly 
have apj)eared so very much in the nick of time, if 
I had not happened to meet Rashleigh in the hall 
at the Justice’s.” 

“ In that case, my thanks are chiefly due to you, 
my fair preserver.” 

“ To be sure they are,” returned Diana ; and 
pray, suppose them paid, and accepted with a gra- 
cious smile, for I do not care to be troubled with 
hearing them in good earnest, and am much more 
likely to yawn than to behave becoming. In short, 
Mr Frank, 1 wished to serve you, and I have for- 
tunately been able to do so, and have only one fa- 
vour to ask in return, and that is, that you will say 
no more about it. — But who comes here to meet 
us, ‘ bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste ?’ 
It is the subordinate man of law, I think, no less 
than Mr Joseph Jobson.” 

And Mr Joseph Jobson it proved to be, in great 
haste, and, as it speedily appeared, in most extreme 

11 
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bad humour. He came up to us, and stopped his 
liorse, as we were about to pass with a slight salu- 
tation. 

‘‘ So, sir — so, Miss Vernon — ay — I see well 
enough how it is — bail put in during my absence, 
I suppose — I should like to know who drew the 
recognizance, that’s all. If his worship uses this 
form of procedure often, 1 advise him to get an- 
other clerk, that’s all, for I shall certainly demit.” 

‘‘ Or suppose he get his present clerk stitched 
to his sleeve, Mr Jobson,” said Diana, “ would not 
that do as well ? And pray how does Farmer lliit- 
ledgc, JSIr Jobson, I hope you found him able to 
sign, seal, and deliver ?” 

This question seemed greatly to increase the 
wrath of the man of law. He looked at Miss Ver- 
non with such an air of spite and resentment, as 
laic me under a strong temptation to knock him 
olF his horse with the butt of my whip, which I 
only suppressed in consideration of his insignifi- 
cance. 

“ Farmer Ilutlcilge, ma’am ?” said the clerk, so 
soon as his indignation permitted him to articulate, 

Farmer llutledge is in as handsome enjoyment 
of his health as you are — it’s all a bam, ma’am — 
all a bamboozle and a b’tc that affair of his illness ; 
and if you did not know as much before, you know 
it now, ma’am.” 

“ La you there now^ !” replied JNIiss Vernon, 
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with an alfectation of extreme and simple wonder^ 
sure you don’t say so, Mr Jobson ?” 

“ But I do say so, ma’am,” rejoined the incensed 
scribe ; and moreover I say, that the old miserly 
clod-breaker called me pettifogger — pettifogger, 
ma’am — and said I came to hunt for a job, ma’am 
— wliich I have no more right to liave said to me 
than any other gentleman of my profession, ma’am 
— especially as I am clerk to the peace, having and 
holding said office under Trigesimo Septimo Hen- 
rij Octaviy and Primo Gidielm % — the first of King 
William, ma’am, of glorious and immortal memory 
— our immortal deliverer from papists and pre- 
tenders, and wooden shoes and warming pans, Miss 
Vernon.” 

Sad things, these wooden shoes and warming 
pans,” retorted the young lady, who seemed to take 
pleasure in augmenting his wrath ; — “ and it is a 
comfort you don’t seem to want a warming pan at 
present, ISlr Jobson. I am afraid Gaffer Rutledge 
lias not confined liis incivility to language — Are 
you sure he did not give you a beating ?” 

“ Beating, ma’am ! — no” — (very shortly) ‘‘ no 
man alive shall beat me, I promise you, ma’am.” 

“ That is accoitling as you happen to merit, sir,” 
said 1 ; “ for yom mode of speaking to this young 
lady is so unbecoming, that, if you do not change 
your tone, I shall think it worth while to chastise 
you myself.” 
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‘‘ Chastise, sir ? and — ^me, sir ? — Do you know 
whom you speak to, sir ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied ; you say yourself you 
are clerk of p^^ace to the county ; and Gaffer Rut- 
ledge says you are a pettifogger ; and in neither 
capacity are you entitled to be impertinent to a 
young lady of fashion.” 

JNIiss \^ernon laid her hand on my arm, and ex- 
claimed, “ Come, Mr Osbaldistone, I will have no 
assaults and battery on Mr Johson ; 1 am not in 
sufficient charitv with him to permit a single touch 
of your whip — w hy, he would live on it for a term 
at least, llesides, you Inne already hurt his feel- 
ings sufficiently — you ha^e called him imperti- 
nent.” 

I don't value his language, Miss,” said the 
clerk, soiiiewhat crest-fallen ; besides, im])erti- 
nert is not an actionalde word ; but pettifogger is 
slander in tlie highest degree, and that I will make 
(iaffer Rutledge know to his cost, and all who ma- 
liciously repeat the same to the breach of the public 
peace, and the taking away of my private good 
name.” 

Never mind that, Mr Jobson,” said Miss Ver- 
non ; “ you know, where there is nothing, your 
own law allows that tin king himself must lose his 
rights ; and. lor the taking away of your good 
name, 1 pity the poor fellow who gets it, and wish 
you joy of losing it with all my heart.” 
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" Very well, ma’am — good evening, ma’anl — I 
have no more to say — only there are laws against 
papists, which it would be well for the land were 
they better executed. There’s third and fourth 
Edward VI., of antiphoners, missalls, grades, pro- 
cessionals, manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, and 
those that have such trinkets in their possession, 
Miss Vernon — and there’s summoning of papists 
to take the oaths — and there are popish recusant 
convicts under the first of his present Majesty — ay, 
and there arc penalties for hearing mass. See twen- 
ty-third of Queen Elizabeth ; and third James 
First, chapter twenty-fifth. — And there are estates 
to be registered, and deeds and wills to be enroll- 
ed, and double taxes to be made, according to the 
acts in that case made and provided” 

‘‘ See the new edition of the Statutes at Large, 
published under the careful revision of Joseph Job- 
son, Gent., Clerk of the Peace,” said Miss Vernon. 

‘‘ Also, and above all,” continued Jobson, — ‘‘ for 
I speak to your warning — you, Diana Vernon, 
spinstress, not being a femme covert ; and being a 
convict popish recusant, are bound to repair to your 
own dwelling, and that by the nearest way, under 
penalty of being held felon to the king — and dili- 
gently to seek for passage at common ferries, and 
to tarry there but one ebb and flood ; and unless 
you can have it in such places, to walk every day 
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into the water up to the knees, assaying to pass 
over.” 

A sort of protestant penance for my Catholic 
errors, I suppose,” said Miss Vernon, laughing. 

Well, I thank you for the information, Mr Job- 
son, and will hie me home as fast as I can, and be 
a better housekeejier in time coming. Good night, 
my dear Mr Jobson, thou mirror of clerical cour- 
tesy.” 

“ Good night, ma’am, and remember the law is 
not to be trifled with.” 

And we rode on our separate ways. 

There he goes, for a troublesome mischief-ma- 
ing tool,” said Miss Vernon, as she gave a glance 
after liim ; ‘‘ it is hard that persons of birth and 
rank and estate should be subjected to the official 
impertinence of such a paltry pick-thank as that, 
merely for believing as the whole world believed 
not much above a hundred years ago — for certainly 
oui Catholic faith has the advantage of antiquity 
at least.” 

‘‘ I was much tempted to have broken the ras- 
cal’s head,” I replied. 

‘‘ You would have acted very like a hasty young 
man,” said Miss Vernon ; ‘‘ and yet, had my own 
hand been an ounce heavier than it is, I think 1 
should have laid its weight upon him. — Well, it 
docs not signify complaining, but there arc three 
things for which I am mucli to be pitied, if any 
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one thought it worth while to waste any compas- 
sion upon me.” 

‘‘ And what are these three things. Miss Ver- 
non ?” 

“ Will you promise me your deepest sympathy, 
if I tell you ?” 

Certainly ; — can you doubt it ?” I replied, clo- 
sing my horse nearer to her’s as I spoke, with an 
expression of interest which I did not attempt to 
disguise. 

Well, it is very seducing to be pitied after 
all; so here are my three grievances — In the first 
place, I am a girl, and not a young fellow, and 
would be shut up in a mad-house, if I did half the 
things that I have a mind to ; and that, if 1 had 
your happy prerogative of acting as you list, would 
make all the world mad with imitating and ap- 
plauding me,” 

“ I can’t quite afford you the sympathy you ex- 
pect upon this score,” I replied ; “ the misfortune 
is so general, that it belongs to one half of the spe- 
cies ; and the other half” 

“ Are so much better cared for, that they are 
jealous of their prerogatives,” interrupted Miss Ver- 
non ; “ I forgot you were a party interested. Nay,” 
said she, as 1 was going to speak, “ that soft smile 
is intended to be the preface of a very pretty com- 
pliment respecting the peculiar advantages which 
Die \^ernon’s friends and kinsmen enjoy, by her 
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being bom one of their Helots ; but spare me the 
utterance, my good friend, and let us Lxy whether 
we shall agree better on the second count of my 
indictment against fortune, as that quill-driving 
puppy would call it. I belong to an oppressed 
sect and antiquated religion, and, instead of getting 
credit for my devotion, as is due to all good girls 
beside, my kind friend. Justice Inglewood, may 
send me to the liouse of correction, mereh^ for wor- 
shipping God in the way of my ancestors, and say, 
as old Pembroke did to the Abbess of Wilton, 
wlien lie usurj)ed lier convent and establishment^ 

‘ Go spin, you jade, — go spin.’ ” 

This is not a cureless evil,” said I gravely. 
‘‘ Consult some of our learned divines, or consult 
your own excellent understanding, Miss Vernon; 
and surely the particulars in which our religious 
creed differs from that in which you have been edu- 
cated” — 

llusli !” said Diana, placing her fore-finger on 
her moutli, — ‘‘ liush* ! no more of that — forsake the 
fiitli of my gallant fathers ! — I would as soon, were 
I a man, forsake their banner, when tlie tide of 
battle pressed hardest against it, and turn, like a 
hireling recreant, to join the victorious enemy.” 

‘‘ 1 honour your spiriS Miss V'enion ; and as to 
the inconveniences U) which it exposes you, I can 
only say, that wounds sustained for the sake of 
conscience carry their own balsam with the blow.” 

VOL. V. 2 I) 
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“ Ay ; but they are fretful and irritating, for 
all that. But I see, hard of heart as you are, my 
chance of beating hemp, or drawing out flax into 
marvellous coarse thread, affects you as little as my 
condemnation to coif and pinners, instead of beaver 
and cockade ; so I will spare myself the fruitless 
pains of telling my third cause of vexation.” 

‘‘ Nay, my dear Miss Vernon, do not withdraw 
your confidence, and I will promise you, that the 
three-fold sympathy due to your very unusual causes 
of distress shall he all duly and truly paid to ac- 
count of the third, providing you assure me, that 
it is one which you neither share with all woman- 
kind, nor even with every Catholic in England, 
who, God bless you, are still a sect more numerous 
than we Protestants, in our zeal for church and 
state, woidd desire them to be,” 

‘‘ It is, indeed,” said Diana, with a manner 
greatly altered, and more serious than I had yet 
seen her assume, “ a misfortune that well merits 
compassion. I am by nature; as you may easily 
observe, of a frank and unreserved disposition — a 
plain honest girl, who would willingly act openly 
and honestly by the whole w^orld, and yet fate has 
involved me in such a series of nets, and toils, and 
entanglements, that I dare hardly speak a word for 
fear of consequences — not to myself, but to others.” 

“ That is indeed a misfortune. Miss Vernon, 
which I do most sincerely compassionate, but which 
I should hardly have anticipated.” 
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O, Mr Osbaldistone, if you but knew — if any 
one knew, what difficulty I sometimes find in hi- 
ding an aching heart with a smooth brow, you 
would indeed pity me — I do wrong, perhaps, in 
speaking to you even thus far on my own situation. 
But you are a man of sense and penetration — you 
cannot but long to ask me a hundred questions on 
the events of this day — on the share which Rash- 
leigh has in your deliverance from this petty scrape 
— upon many other points which cannot but excite 
your attention — and I cannot bring myself to an- 
swer witli the necessary falsehood and finesse — I 
should do it av kwardly, and lose your good opi- 
nion, if I have any share of it, as well as my own. 
It is best to say at once, Ask me no questions, I 
liave it not in my power to reply to them.” 

Miss Veimon spoke these words with a tone of 
feeling which could not but make a corresponding 
impression upon me. I assured her she had nei- 
ther to fear my urging her with impertinent ques- 
tions, nor my misconstruing her declining to an- 
swer those which might in themselves be reason- 
able, or at least natural. 

“ I was too much obliged,” I said, ‘‘ by the in- 
terest she had taken in my affairs, to misuse the 
opportunity her goodness had afforded me of pry- 
ing into her’s — I only trusted and entreated, that 
if my services could at any time be usefiil, she 
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would corainand them, without doubt or hesita- 
tiou.” 

‘‘ Thank you — thank you,” she replied ; your 
voice does not ring the cuckoo chime of compli- 
ment, but speaks like that of one who knows to 
what he pledges himself. If — but it is impossible 
— but yet, if an opportunity should occur, I will 
Bvsk you if you remember this promise ; and I as- 
sure you, I shall not be angry if I find you have 
forgotten it, for it is enough that you are sincere 
in your intentions just now — much may occur to 
alter them ere I call upon you, should that moment 
ever come, to assist Die Vernon, as if you were Die 
Vernon’s brother.” 

And if I were Die Vernon’s brother,” said I, 
‘‘ there could not be less chance tliat I should re- 
fuse my assistance — And now I am afraid I must 
not ask whetlier Rashlcigh was willingly accessory 
to my deliverance ?” 

Not at me ; but you may ask it at himself, 
and, depend upon it, he will say yes ; for rather 
than any good action should walk through the 
world like an unappropriated adjective in an ill- ar- 
ranged sentence, he is always willing to stand noun 
substantive to it himself.” 

‘‘ And I must not ask whether this Campbell be 
himself the party who eased Mr ISIorris of his port- 
manteau, or whether tlie letter, which our friend 
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the attorney received, was not a finesse to withdraw 
him from the scene of action, lest he should have 
marred the happy event of my deliverance ? And 
I must not ask” 

You must ask nothing at me,” said Miss Ver- 
non ; so it is quite in vain to go on putting cases. 
You are to think just as well of me, as if I liad an- 
swered all these queries, and twenty others besides, 
as glibly as Rashleigli could have done ; and ob- 
serve, whenever I touch my chin just so, it is a sign 
that I cannot speak upon the topic which happens 
to occupy your attention. I must settle signals of 
correspondence with you, because you are to be my 
confidant and my counsellor, only you are to know 
nothing wliatever of my affairs.” 

“ Nothing can be more reasonable,” I replied, 
laughing ; “ and the extent of your confidence will, 
you may rely upon it, only be equalled by the sa- 
gacity of my counsels.” 

This sort of conversation brought us, in the high- 
est good humour with each other, to Qsbaldistonc 
Hall, uhere we found the family far advanced in 
the revels of the evening. 

“ Get some dinner for Mr Osbaldistonc and me 
ill the library^” said Miss Vernon to a servant. — 

I must have some Cf>mpassion upon you,” she 
added, turning to me, and provide against your 
starving in this mansion of brutal abundance; 
otherwise I am not sure that I should show you 
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my private haunts. This same library is my den 
—the only corner of the Hall-house where I am 
safe from the Ouran-Outangs, my cousins. They 
never venture there, I suppose, for fear the folios 
should fall down and crack their skulls ; for they 
will never affect their heads in any other way — So 
follow me.” 

And I followed through hall and bower, vaulted 
passage and winding-stair, until we reached the 
room where she had ordered our refreshments. 
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In the wide pile, by others heeded not. 

Hers was one sacred solitary spot. 

Whose gloomy aisles and bending shelves contain 
For moral hunger food, and cures for moral pain. 

Anonymous. 


Thk library at Osbaldistone Hall was a gloomy 
room, whose antique oaken shelves bent beneath 
the weight of the ponderous folios so dear to the 
SC' entccntli century, from which, under favour be 
it spoken, we have distilled matter for our quartos 
and octavos, and which, once more subjected to the 
alembic, may, should our sons be yet more frivolous 
than ourselves, be still farther reduced into duode- 
cimos and pamphlets. The collection was chiefly of 
the classics, as well foreign as ancient history, and, 
above all, divinity. It was in wretched order. 
The priests, who, in succession, had acted as chap- 
lains at the Hall, were, for many years, the only 
persons who entered its precincts, until Rashleigh’s 
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thirst of reading had led him to disturb the vener- 
able spiders, who had muffled the fronts of the 
presses with their tapestry. His destination for 
the church rendered his conduct less absurd in his 
father’s eyes, than if any of his other descendants 
had betrayed so strange a propensity, and Sir Hil- 
debrand acquiesced in the room’s receiving some 
repairs, so as to fit it for a sitting apartment. Still 
an air of dilapidation, as obvious as it w^as uncom- 
fortable, pervaded the large apartment, and announ- 
ced the neglect from which the knowledge which 
its walls contained had not been able to exempt it. 
The tattered tapestry, the worm-eaten shelves, tlie 
huge and clumsy, yet tottering, tables, desks, and 
chairs, the rusty grate, seldom gladdened by either 
sea-coal or faggots, intimated the contempt of the 
lords of Osbaldistone Hall for learning, and the 
volumes which rc'cord its treasures. 

“ You think this place somewhat disconsolate, I 
suj>pose?” said Diana, as I glanced my eye round 
the forlorn aj)artment ; “ but to me it seems like 
a little paradise, for I cjill it my own, and fear no 
intrusion. Kashleigli wns joint proprietor with me, 
while we were friends.” 

“ And are vou no longer so ?” was inv natural 
question. 

Her forefinger immediately touched her dimpled 
chin, witli an arch look of prohibition. 
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We arc still allies,'^ she continued, bound, 
like other confederate powers, by circumstances of 
mutual interest ; but I am afraid, as will happen 
in other cases, the treaty of alliance has survived 
the amicable dispositions in which it had its origin. 
At any rate, we live less together ; and when he 
comes through that door there, I vanish through 
this door here ; and so, having made the discovery 
that we two were one too many for this apartment, 
as large as it seems, Rashleigh, whose occasions fre- 
quently call him elsewhere, has generously made a 
cession of his rights in my favour ; so that I now 
endeavour to prosecute alone the studies in which 
he used formerly to be my guide.” 

And what are those studies, if I may presume 
to ask ?” 

Indeed you may, without the least fear of see- 
ing my fore-finger raised to my chin. Science and 
history are my principal favourites ; but 1 also 
study ])oetry and tlie classics.” 

“ And the classics ? Do you read them in the 
original ?” 

“ Unquestionably ; Rashleigh, who is no con- 
tc'mptiblc scholar, taught me (Trcck and Uatin, as 
well as most of the languages of modern Kuropc. 

I assure you, there has been some pains taken in 
my education, altlioiigh I can neither sew a tucker, 
nor work cross-stitch, nor make a pudding, nor, as 
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the vicar’s fat wife, with as mnch truth as elegance, 
good will, and politeness, was pleased to say in my 
behalf, do any other useful thing in the varsal 
world.” 

And was this selection of studies Rashleigh’s 
choice, or your own, Miss Vernon ?” asked I. 

Um !” said she, as if hesitating to answer my 
question, — “ it’s not worth while lifting my finger 
about, after all — why, partly his, and partly mine. 
As I learned out of doors to ride a horse, and 
bridle and saddle him in case of necessity, and to 
clear a five-harred gate, and fire a gun without 
winking, and all other of those masculine accom- 
plishments that my brute cousins run mad after, 1 
wanted, like my rational cousin, to read Greek and 
liatin within doors, and make my complete ap- 
proach to the tree of knowledge, which you mcn- 
scholars would engross to yourselves, in revenge, I 
suppose, for our common mother’s share in the great 
original transgression.” 

“ And Rashleigh readily indulged your propen- 
sity to learning ?” 

“ Why, he wished to have me for his scholar, 
and he could but teach me that which he knew 
himself — he was not like to instruct me in the mys- 
teries of washing lace-ruffles, or hemming cambric- 
handkerchiefs, I suppose.” 

1 admit the temptation of getting such a 
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scholar, and have no doubt that it made a weighty 
consideration on the tutor’s part.” 

‘‘ O, if you begin to investigate Rashleigh’s mo- 
tives, my finger touches my chin once more. I can 
only be frank where my own are enquired into. 
But to resume — he has resigned the library in my 
favour, and never enters without leave had and ob- 
tained ; and so I have taken the liberty to make 
it the place of deposit for some of my own goods 
and cliattels, as you may see by looking round 
you.” 

I beg pardon, Miss Vernon, but I really sec 
nothing around these walls which I can distinguish 
as likely to claim you as mistress.” 

That is, I suppose, because you neither sec a 
shepherd or shepherdess wrought in worsted, hand- 
somely framed in black ebony, — or a stuffed par- 
rot, — or a breeding-cage, full of canary-birds, — or 
a housewife-case, broidered with tarnished silver, — 
or a toilette- table, with a nest of japanned boxes, 
with as 11] any angles as Christmas minced-pies, — 
or a broken -backed spinet, — or a lute with three 
strings, — or rock -work, — or shell-work, — or ncedle- 
work, or work of any kind, — or a lap-dog, with a 
litter of blind puppies — None of these treasures do 
I possess,” she contiimcd, after a pause, in order 
to recover the brcatli she had lost in enumerating 
them — “ B\it there stands the sw’ord of my ancestor 
Sir Richard Vernon, slain at Shrewsbury, and sore- 
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ly slandered by a sad fellow called Will Shakspeare, 
whose I^ancastrian partialities, and a certain knack 
at embodying them, has turned history upside down, 
or rather inside out ; — and by that redoubted wea- 
pon hangs the mail of the still older A'emon, squire 
to the lllack Prince, whose fate is the reverse of 
his descendant’s, since lie is more indebted to the 
bard, who took the trouble to celebrate him, for 
good will, than for talents, — 

^ Amiddes the route you might descern one 
Brave knight, with pipes on shield, ycleped Vernon ; 

IJke a borne fiend along the plain he thundered, 

Brest to be carving throtes, while others plundered.' 

Then there is a model of a new martingale which 
I invented myself — a great improvement on the 
Duke of T\Vwcastlc’s ; and there are the hood and 
bells of my falcon Cheviot, who spitted himself on 
a heron’s bill at Uorsely-moss — poor Cheviot, there 
is not a bird on the ])erches below, hut are kites 
ami riders compared to him ; and there is my own 
light fowling-piece, with an improved fire-lock ; 
witli twenty other treasures, each more valuable 
than another — And there, that speaks for itself.” 

She pointed to tlie carved oak-frame of a full- 
length portrait by A'andyke, on which were in- 
scribed, in Gothic letters, the words Vernon .sem- 
per viref, I looked at her for explanation — “ Do 
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you not know,” said she, with some surprise, “ our 
motto — the Vernon motto, where, 

^ Like the solemn vice^ Iniquity, 

We mor-'lize two meanings in one word ?' 

And do you not know our cognizance, the pipes T 
pointing to the armorial hearings sculptured on the 
oaken scutcheon, around which the legend was dis- 
played. 

‘‘ Pipes ! — they look niv/rc like penny- wliistlcs — 
Put, pray, do not be angry with my ignorance,” 
I continued, observing the colour mount to her 
checks, “ I can mean no affront to your armorial 
bearings, for 1 do not even know my own.” 

You an Osbaldi stone, and confess so much !” 
she exclaimed. ^^^hy, IVrcie, Thornie, Jolm, 
Dickon — Wilfred liimself, might be your instruc- 
tor — Kven ignorance itself is a plinnmct over you.” 

“ With shame 1 confess it, my dear JNIiss Ver- 
non, tlie mysteries couched under tlie grim liiero- 
gly])hics of heraldry, arc to me as unintelligible as 
those of the pyramids of Kgypt.” 

“ Wliat ! is it possible ? — IVhy, even my uncle 
reads Gwillyin sometimes of a winter niglit — Not 
know tlie figures of heraldry ? — of wliat could your 
father be thinking ?” 

‘‘ Of tlie figures of arithmetic,” I answered ; 
“ the most insignificant unit of which he holds 
more highly than all the blazonry of chivalry. But, 
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though I am ignorant to this inexpressible degree, 
1 have knowledge and taste enough to admire that 
splendid picture, in which I think I can discover a 
family likeness to you. What ease and dignity in 
the attitiulo — what richness of colouring — what 
breadth and dej)th of shade !” 

‘‘ Is it really a fine painting?” she asked. 

“ I have seen many w^orks of the renowned art- 
ist,” I replied, but never beheld one more to my 
liking.” 

“ Well, I know as little of pictures as you do 
of heraldry,” replied Miss Vernon ; yet I have 
the advantage of you, because I have always admi- 
red the painting without understanding its value.” 

“ AVhile I have neglected pipes and tabors, and 
all the whimsical combinations of chivalry, still I 
am informed that they floated in the fields of an- 
cient lame. But you will allow their exterior ap- 
pearance is not so peculiarly interesting to the un- 
informed spectator as that of a fine painting. — 
W^ho is the person here represented ?” 

“ JNIy gi'andfather — he shared the misfortunes 
of Charles I. ; and, I am sorry to add, the excesses 
of his son. Owr patrimonial estate was greatly 
impaired by his prodigality, and was altogether lost 
by his successor, my unfortunate father. But peace 
be with them who have got it — it was lost in the 
cause of loyalty.” 
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“ Your father, I presume, suffered in the poli- 
tical dissensions of the period ?” 

He did indeed ; he lost his all. And hence 
is his child a dependent orphan ; eating the bread 
of others ; subjected to their caprices, and com- 
pelled to study their inclinations : Yet prouder of 
having had such a father, than if, playing a more 
prudent, but less upright part, he had left me pos- 
sessor of all the fair baronies which his family once 
possessed.” 

As she thus s])oke, the entrance of the servants 
with the dinner cut off all conversation, but that 
of a general nature. 

When our hasty meal w^as concluded, and the 
wune placed on the table, the domestic informed 
us, ‘‘ that INIr Rashlcigh had desired to be told 
when our dinner was removed.” 

“ Tell him,” said Miss A^ernon, “ w^e shall be 
happy to sec him if he will step this way — ^place 
another wine-glass and chair, and leave the room. 
— You must retire with liim wiien he goes away,” 
she continued, addressing herself to me ; “ even 
imj liberality cannot spare a gentleman above eight 
hours out of the twenty-four ; and I think we have 
been together for at least that length of time.” 

‘‘ The old scythe-mau has moved so rapidly,” I 
answered, that I could not count his strides.” 

“ Hush !” said Miss Vernon, “ here comes Rash- 
leigh ;” and she drew off her chair, to w^hich I had 
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approached mine rather closely, so as to- place a 
greater distance between us. 

A modest tap at the door, — a gentle manner of 
opening when invited to enter, — a studied softness 
and humility of step and deportment, announced 
that the education of Rashleigh Oshaldistone at 
tlie College of St Omers accorded well with tlic 
ideas I entertained of the manners of an accom- 
plished Jesuit. I need not add, that, as a sound 
Protestant, these ideas 'were not the most favour- 
able. “ Why should you use the ceremony of 
knocking,” said Miss Vernon, when you knew 
that I was not alone ?” 

Tin s was s])okcn with a burst of impatience, as 
if she had felt that Rashleigh’ s air of caution and 
reserve covered some insinuation of imjiertinent 
suspicion. “ You have taiight me the form of 
knocking at this door so perfectly, my fair cousin,” 
answered Rasldeigh, without change of voice or 
manner, tliat habit has become a second nature.” 

1 prize sincerity more than courtesy, sir, and 
you know I do,” was Miss \"ernon’s rejdy. 

“ Courtesy is a gallant gay, a courtier by name 
and by ])rofession,” replied Rashleigh, “ and there- 
fore most Ht for a lady’s bower.” 

“ Rut Sincerity is the true Knight,” retorted 
Miss \ ernon, “ and therefore much more welcome, 
cousin. Rut, to end a debate not over amusing to 
your stranger kinsman, sit down, Rashleigh, and 
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give Mr Frands Osbaldistone your cmntmmGe to 
his glass of wine* I have done the hoiioi|rs of the 
dinner, for the eredit of Oshaldistene XXall.” 

Rasfaleigh sate down, and filled his glass, glan* 
cing his eye fimn Diaba to me, with an emharrass- 
ment which his utmost ^orts could not entirely 
disguise. I thought he appeared to be uncertain 
concerning the extent of conMence she might have 
reposed in me, and hastened to lead the conversa^ 
tion into a channel which should sweep away his 
suspicion that Diana might have betrayed any se* 
crets wiiich rested between them. Miss Vernon,^’ 
I said, Mr Rashleigh, has recommended me to 
return my thanks to you for my speedy disengage^ 
ment from the ridiculous accusation of Morris ; 
and, unjustly fearing my gratitude might not be 
warm enough to remind me of this duty, she has 
put my curiosity on its side, by referring me to you 
for an account, or rather explanation, of the events 
of the day.” 

** Indeed ?” answered Rashleigh ; I shoidd 
have thought,” {looking keenly at Miss Vernon,) 

that the lady herself might have stood interpret^ 
er and his eye, reverting from hear face, sought 
mine, as if to search, from the expression of my 
tures, whether Diana’s communication had b(^n as 
narrowly limited m my words had intimated. Miss 
Vemon retorted im inquisitorial glance with one 
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of decided scorn ; while I, uncertain whether to 
deprecate or resent his obvious suspicion, replied, 
If it is your pleasure, Mr Rashleigh, as it has 
been Miss Vernon’s, to leave me in ignorance, I 
must necessarily submit ; but, pray, do not with- 
hold your information from me, on the ground of 
imagining that I have already obtained any on the 
subject. For I tell you as a man of honour, I am 
as ignorant as that picture of anything relating to 
the events I have witnessed to-day, excepting that 
I understand from Miss Vernon, that you have 
been kindly active in my favour.” 

“ Miss Vernon has over-rated my humble ef- 
forts,” said Rashleigh, ‘‘ though I claim full cre- 
dit for my zeal. The trutli is, that as I galloped 
back to get some one of our family to join me in 
becoming your bail, which was the most obvious, 
or, indeed, 1 may say, the only way of serving you 
which occurretl to my stupidity, I met the man 
Cawinil — Colville — Campbell, or whatsoever thpy 
call him. I had understood from Morris that lie 
Was present when the robbe^'y took place, and had 
the good fortune to prevail on him, (with some 
difficulty, I confess,) to tender his evidence in your 
exculpation, which I presume was the means of 
your being released from an unpleasant situation.” 

** Indeed ? — I am much your debtor for procu- 
ring such a seasonable evidence in my behalf. But 
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I cannot see why, (having been, as he said, a fel- 
low-sufferer with Morris,) it should have required 
much trouble to persuade him to step forth and 
bear evidence, whether to convict the actual rob- 
ber, or free an innocent person.” 

“ You do not know the genius of that man’s 
country, sir,” answered Rashleigh ; discretion, 
prudence, and foresight, are their leading quali- 
ties ; these are only modified by a narrow-spirited, 
but yet ardent patriotism, which forms as it were 
the outmost of the concentric bulwarks with which 
a Scotchman fortifies himself against all the at- 
tacks of a generous philanthropical principle. Sur- 
mount this mound, you find an inner and still 
dearer barrier — tlie love of his province, his village, 
or, most probably, his clan ; stonn this second ob- 
stacle, you have a third — his attachment to his own 
family — his father, mother, sons, daughters, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins, to the ninth generation. It is 
within these limits that a Scotchman’s social affec- 
tion expands itself, never reaching those which are 
outermost, till all means of discharging itself in 
the interior circles have been exhausted. It is 
within these circles that his heart throbs, each pul- 
sation l>eing fainter and fainter, till, beyond the 
widest boundary, it is almost unfelt. And 
is worst of all, could you surmount all these con- 
centric outworks, you have an inner citadel, deeper. 
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higher, and more efficient than them all — a Scotch- 
man's love for himself," 

** All this is extremely eloquent and metaphori- 
cal, Rashleigh," said Miss Vernon, who listened 
with unrepressed impatience ; there are only two 
objections to it : first, it is m>t true ; secondly, if 
true, it is nothing to the purpose.” 

“ It is true, my fairest Diana,” returned Rash- 
leigh ; and moreover, it is most instantly to the 
purpose. It is true, because you canpot deny that 
I know the country and people intimately, and the 
character is drawn from deep and accurate consi- 
deration ; and it is to the purpose, because it an- 
swers Mr Francis Osbaldistope’s question, and 
shows why tliis same wary Scotchman, considering 
our kinsman to be neither his countryman, nor a 
Campbell, nor his cousin in any of the inextricable 
combinations by which they extend their pedigree ; 
and, above all, seeing no prospect of personal ad- 
vantage, but, on the (contrary, much hazard of loss 

of time and delay of business” 

With other incoiiveniencies, perhaps, of a na- 
ture yet more formidable,” interrupted Miss Ver- 
non. 

‘‘ Of which, doubtless, there might be many,” 
said Rashleigh, continuing in the same tone — 
‘‘ In short, my theory shows why this man,^ hojung 
for no advantage, and airakl of some inobuTenience, 
might require a degree of persuasion ere he could 
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be prevailed on to give his testimony in favour of 
Mr Osbaldistone.” 

It seems surprising to me,” I obsei ved, ** that 
during the glance I cast over the declaration, or 
whatever it is termed, of Mr Morris, he should ne- 
ver have mentioned that Campbell was in his com- 
pany when he met the marauders.” 

“ I understood from Campbell, that he had 
taken his solemn promise not to mention that cir- 
cumstance,” replied Rashleigh ; “ his reason for 
exacting such an engagement you may guess from 
what I have hinted — he wished to get back to his 
own country, undelayed and unembarrassed by any 
of the judicial enquiries which he would have been 
under the necessity of attending, had the fact of 
his being present at the robbery taken air while he 
was on this side of the Border. But let him once 
be as distant as the Forth, Morris will, I warrant 
you, come forth with all he knows about him, and, 
it may be, a good deal more. Besides, Campbell 
is a very extensive dealer in cattle, and has often 
occasion to send great droves over into Northum- 
berland ; and, when driving such a trade, he would 
be a great fool to embroil himself with our Nor- 
thumbrian thieves, than whom no men who live 
are more vindictive.” 

‘‘ I dare be sworn of that,” said Miss Vernon, 
with a tone which implied something more than a 
simple acquiescence in the proposition. 
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Still/’ said I, resuming the subject, “ allowing 
the force of the reasons which Campbell might 
have for desiring that Morris should be silent with 
regard to his promise when the robbery was com- 
mitted, I cannot yet see how he could attain so 
much influence oyer the man, as to make him sup- 
press his evidence in that particular, at the mani- 
fest risk of subjecting his story to discredit.” 

Rashleigh agreed with me, that it was very ex- 
traordinary, and seemed to regret that he had not 
questioned the Scotchman more closely on that 
subject, which he allowed looked extremely myste- 
rious, “ But,” he asked, immediately after this 
acquiescence^ are you very sure the circumstance 
of Morris's being accompanied by Campbell, is 
really not alluded to in his examination ?” 

“ I read the paper over hastily,” said I ; but 
it is my strong impression, that no such circum- 
stance is mentioned ; at least it must have been 
touched on very slightly, since it failed to catch 
my attention.” 

“ True, tnie,” answered llashleigh, forming his 
own inference while he ado])ted my words ; I in- 
cline to think wdth you, that the circumstance 
must in reality have been mentioned, but so slight- 
ly, that it failed to attract your attention. And 
then, as to Campbell’s interest with Morris, I in- 
cline to suppose that it must ' have l>een gained 
by playing upon his fears. This chicken-hearted 
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fellow, Morris, is bound, I understand, for Scot- 
land, destined for some little employment under 
government ; and, possessing the courage of the 
wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse, he 
may have been afraid to encounter the ill-will of 
such a kill-cow as Campbell, whose very appearance 
would be enough to fright him out of his little 
wits. You observed that Mr Campbell has at 
times a keen and animated manner — something of 
a martial cast in his tone and bearing.” 

I own,” I replied, “ that his expression struck 
me as being occasionally fierce and sinister, and 
little adapttnl to his peaceable professions. Has he 
served in the army ?” 

‘‘ Yes — no — not, strictly speaking, served ; but 
lie has been, I believe, like most of his countrymen, 
trained to arms. Indeed, among the hills, they 
carry them from boyhood to the grave. So, if you 
know anything of your fellow-traveller, you will 
easily judge, that, going to such a country, he will 
take care to avoid a qu:irrel if he can help it with 
any of the natives. — ^But, come, I see you decline 
your wine — and 1 too am a degenerate Osbaldid- 
tone, so far as respects the circulation of the bottle. 
If you will go to my room, I will hold you a hand 
at piquet.” 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, who had 
from time to time suppre.ssed, apparently with dif- 
ficulty, a strong temptation to break in upon Hash- 
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details* As we were about to leave the leom, 
the smothered fire broke forth. 

** Mr Osbaldistone,’^ she said, “ your ow» obser- 
vation will enable you to verify the justice, or in- 
justice, of Rashleiglfs suggestions concetning such 
individuals as Mr Campbell and Mr Morris. But, 
in slandering Scotland, he has borne false witness 
against a whole country; and I request you will 
allow no weight to his evidence.** 

‘‘ Perhaps I may find it somewhat difficult to 
obey your injunction, Miss Vernon; for I must 
own I was bred up with no very favourable idea of 
our northern neighbours^** 

“ Distrust that part of your education, sir,” she 
replied, “ and let the daughter of a Scotchwoman 
pray you to respect the land which gave her parent 
birth, until your own observation has proved them 
to be unworthy of your gooil opinion. Preserve 
your hatred and contempt for dissimulation, base- 
ness, and falsehood, wheresoever they are to be met 
with. Yon will find enough of all witlmut leaving 
England. — Adieu, gentlemen, — I wish you good 
evening.” 

And she signed to the door, with the manner of 
a princess dismissing her train. 

We retired to Rashleiglfs apartment, where a 
servant brought us coffee and cards. T had formed 
my resolution to press Rashleigh no farther on th© 
events of the day. A mystery, and, as I thought* 
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not of a favourable complexion, appeared to han^ 
over his conduct ; but to ascertain if my suspicions 
were just, it was necessary to throw him off his 
guard. We cut for the deal, and were soon ear- 
nestly engaged in our play, I thought I perceived 
in this, trifling for amusement (for the stake which 
Rashleigh proposed was a mere trifle) something of 
a fierce and ambitious temper. He seemed per- 
fectly to understand the beautiful game at which 
])e played, but preferred, as it were on principle, the 
risking bold and precarious strokes to the ordinary 
rules of play, and neglecting the minor and better 
balanced chances of the game ; he hazarded every 
thing for the chance of piqueing, repiqueing, or ca- 
potting his adversary. So soon as the intervention 
of a game or two at piquet, like the music between 
the acts of a drama, had completely interrupted our 
previous course of conversation, Rashleigh appear- 
ed to tire of the game, and the cards were super- 
seded by discourse, in which he assumed the lead. 

More learned than soundly wise — better ac- 
quainted with men’s minds than with the moral 
principles that ought to regulate them, he had still 
powers of conversation which I liave rarely seen 
equalled, never excelled. Of this his inauner im- 
plied some consciousness ; at least, it appeared to 
me that he had studied hard to improve his natu- 
ral advantages of a melodious voice, fluent and 
happy expression, apt language and fervid imagi- 
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nation. He wSa^j never loud, never overbearing, 
never so much occupied with his own thoughts, as 
to outrun either the patience or the comprehension 
of those he converse<l with. His ideas succeeded 
each other with the gentle but unintermitting flow 
of a plentiful and bounteous spring ; while I have 
heard those of others, who aimed at distinction in 
conversation, rush along like the turbid gush from 
the sluice of a mill-pond, as hurrietl, and as early 
exhausted. It was late at night ere I could part 
from a companion so fascinating ; and, when I 
gained my own apartment, it cost me no small ef- 
fort to recal to my mind the character of llash- 
Icigh, such as I had pictured him previous to this 
tete-a-tete. 

So effectual, my dear Tresham, does the sense 
of being pleased and amused blunt our faculties of 
perception and discrimination of character, that I 
can only compare it to the taste of certain fruits, at 
once luscious and j)oignant, which renders our pa- 
late totally unfit for relishing or distinguishing the 
viands which arc subsequently subjected to its cri- 
ticism. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


What ‘.^ars ye gauot^ my mcrrymen a* ? 

What gars ye look sae dreary ? 

What gars yo hing your head sae sair 
In the castle of Balwearie ? 

Old Scotch Ballad. 


The next moniing chanced to be Sunday, a day 
peculiarly hard to be got rid of at Osbaldistone 
Hall ; for after the formal religious service of the 
morning had been performed, at which all the fa- 
mily regillarly attended, it was hard to say upon 
which individual, Rashleigh and Miss Vernon ex- 
cepted, the fiend of ennui descended with the most 
abundant outpouring of his spirit. To speak of 
my yestearday’s embanassment amused Sir Hilde- 
brand for several minutes, and he congratulated me 
on my deliverance fro^n Morpeth or Hexham jail, 
as he would have done if 1 had fallen in attempt- 
ing to clear five-barred gate, and got up without 
hurting myself. 
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“ Hast had a lucky turn, lad ; but do na be over 
venturous again. What, man ! the king’s road is 
free to all men, be they Whigs, be they Tories.” 

On my word, sir, I am innocent of interrupt- 
ing it ; and it is the most provoking thing on earth, 
that every person will take it for granted that I am 
accessory to a crime which I despise and detest, 
and which would, moreover, deservedly forfeit my 
life to the laws of my country.” 

“ W ell, well, lad ; even so be it ; I ask no ques- 
tions — no man bound to tell on himsell — that’s 
fair play, or the devil's in’t.” 

Rashleigh here came to my assistance ; but I 
could not help thinking that his arguments were 
calculated rather as hints to his father to put on a 
show of acquiescence in my declaration of inno- 
cence, than fully to establish it. 

‘‘ In your own house; nry dear sir — and your 
own nephew — ^you will not surely persist in hurt- 
ing his feelings, by seeming to discredit what he 
is so strongly interested in affirming. No doubt, 
you are fully deserving of all his confidence, and I 
am sure were there any thing you could do to as- 
sist him in tjiis strange affair, he w^ould have re- 
course to your goodness. But my cousin Frank 
has been dismissed as an innocent man, and no one 
is entitled to suppose him otherwise. For my part, 
I liavc not the least doubt of his innocence ; and 
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our femily-hoBour, I eoBceive, requii^ that we 
should maintain it with tongue and aword against 
the whole country-” 

‘‘ Rashleigh,” said his father, looking fixedly at 
Ixim, ‘‘ thou art a sly loon — thou hast ever been 
too cunning for me, and too cunning for most folks. 
Have a care thou provena too cunning for th 3 rse]l 

— ^two faces under one hood is no true heraldry 

And since we talk of heraldry. 111 go and read 
Gwillym.” 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, resist- 
less as that of the Goddess in the Dimciad, which 
was responsively echoed by his giant-sons, as they 
dispersed in quest of the pastimes to which their 
minds severally inclined tliem — Percie to discuss 
a pot of March beer with the steward in the but- 
tf-ry, — TborncliflP to cut a pair of cudgels, and fix 
them in their wicker-hilts, — John to dress May- 
flies, — Dickon to play at pitch and toss by him- 
self — his right hand against his left, — and Wil- 
fred to bite his thumbs, and hum himself into a 
slumber which should last till dinner-time, if pos- 
sible. Miss Vernon had retired to the library, 
Rashleigh and I were left alone in the old hall, 
from which the sen ants, with their usual bustle 
and awkwardness, had at length contrived to hurry 
the remains of our substantial breakJ^. I took 
the opportunity to upbraid him witli the manner 
in which he liad spoken of my af&ir to his fethcr. 
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wmch I frankly stated was highly offensive to me, 
as it* seemed rather to exhort Sir Hildebrand to 
conceal his suspicions, than to root them out. 

« Why, what can 1 do, my dear friend ?” repli- 
led Rashleigh ; “ my father’s disposition is so te- 
nacious of suspicions of all kinds, when once they 
take root, which, to do him justice, does not easily 
happen, that I have always found it the best way 
to silence him upon such subjects, instead of argu- 
ing with him. Thus I get the better of the weeds 
which I cannot eradicate, by cutting them over as 
often as they appear, until at length they die away 
of themselves. There is neither wisdom nor profit 
in disputing with such a mind as Sir Hildebrand’s, 
which hardens itself against conviction, and be- 
lieves in its own inspirations as firmly as we good 
Catholics do in those of the Holy Father of Rome.” 

“ It is very hard though, that I should live in 
the house of a man, and he a near relation too, 
who will persist in believing me guilty of a high- 
way robbery.” 

“ My father’s foolish opinion, if one may give 
that epithet to any opinion of a father’s, does not 
affect your real innocence ; and as to the disgrace 
of the fact, depend on it, that, considered in all its 
bearings, political as well as moral, Sir Hildebrand 
regards it as a meritorious action— a weakening of 
the enemy — a spoiling of the Amalekites — and 
14 
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you will stand the higher in his regard for jour 
supposed accession to it.” 

‘‘ 1 desire no man’s regard, Mr Rashleigh, on 
such terms as must sink me in my own ; and I 
think these injurious suspicions will afford a Yery 
good reason for quitting Oshaldistone Hall, which 
1 shall do whtoever I can communicate on the sub- 
ject with my father.” 

The dark coiuitcmancc of Rashleigh, though lit- 
tle accustomed to betray its master’s feelings, ex- 
hibited a suppressed smile, which he instantly 
chastened by a sigh. 

You are a happy man, Frank — you go and 
come, as the wind bloweth where it listeth. With 
your address, taste and talents, you will soon find 
circles where they will be more valued, than amid 

the dull inmates of this mansion ; while I» ” 

he paused. 

“ And what is there ijo your lot that can make 
you or any one envy mine, — an jutcast, as I may 
almost terra myself^ from my fatlier’s house and 
favour ?” 

‘‘ Ay, but,” answered Rashleigh, ‘"consider the 
gratified sense of independence which you must 
Imve attained by a -cry temporary sacrifice, for 
such I am sure yours will jirove to be — consi- 
der the power of acting as a frei^ agent, of cul- 
tivating your own talents in the way to which 
your taste determines you, and in whicli you arc 
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wJi qualified to distinguish yourself— Fame and 
Aeedom are cheaply purchased by a few weeks re- 
jWeace in the Morth, even though your place of 
exile be Osbaldistone Hafl. — A second Ovid in 
Thrace, you have not his reasons for writing Tris- 

mr 

** I do not know,^’ said I, blushing as became a 
youn^ scribbler, “ how you should be so well ac- 
quainted with my truant studies.” 

“ There was an emissary of your father’s here 
some time since, a young coxcomb, one Twineall, 
who informed me concerning your secret sacrifices 
to the muses, and added, that some of your verses 
had been greatly admired by the best judges.” 

Tresham, I believe you are guiltless of having 
ever essayed to build the lofty rhyme ; but you 
must have known in your day many an apprentice 
and fellow-craft, if not some of the master-masons 
in the temple of Apollo. Vanity is th&r univer- 
sal foible, from him who decorated the shades of 
Twickenham, to the veriest scribbled whom he has 
lashed in his Dilnciad. I had my own share of 
this common failing, and without considering how 
little likely this young fellow Twineall was, by 
taste and habits, to be acquainted either with one 
or two little pieces of poetry, which I had at times 
insinuated into Button’s coffee-house, or to report 
the opinion of the critics who frequented that re- 
sort of wit and literature, 1 almost instantly gor- 
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ged the bait, which Rashleigh perceiving, impro- 
ved his opportunity by a diffident, yet apparently 
very anxious request, to be permitted to see some 
of my manuscript productions. 

You shall give me an evening in my own 
apartment,” he continued ; for I must soon lose 
the charms of literary society for the drudgery of 
commerce, and the coaise every-day avocations of 
the world. I repeat it, that my compliance with 
my father’s wishes for the advantage of my family, 
is indeed a sacrifice, especially considering the calm 
and peaceful profession to which my education 
destined me.” 

I was vain, but not a fool, and this hypocrisy 
was too strong for me to swallow— “ You would 
not persuade me,” I replied,, ‘‘ that you really re- 
gret to exchange the situation of an obscure Catho- 
lic priest, with all its privations, for wealth and 
society, and the pleasures of the world ?” 

Rashleigh saw that he had coloured his affecta- 
tion of moderation too highly, and, after a second’s 
pause, during which, I suppose, he calculated the 
degrc'c of candour which it was necessary to use 
with me, (that being a quality of which he was ne- 
ver needlessly profuse) he answered with a smile, 
— ‘‘ At my age, to be condemned, as you say, to 
wealth and the world, does not, indeed, sound so 
alarming as perhaps it ought .to do. But, with 
pardon be it spoken, you have mistaken my des- 

VOL, V. 2 L 
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tination — a Catholic priest, if you will, but not 
an obscure one — No, sir, Rashlcigh Osbaldistone 
will be more obscure, should he rise to be the rich- 
est citizen in London, than he might have been 
as a member of a church, whose ministers, as some 
one says, ^ set their sandall’d feet on princes.’ — 
My family interest at a certain exiled court is high, 
and the w^eight which that court ought to possess, 
and does possess, at Rome, is yet higher — my ta- 
lents not altogether inferior to the education I 
have received. In sober judgment, I might have 
looked forward to high eminence in the church — 
in the dream of fancy, to the very highest — Why 
might not,” (he added, laughing, for it was part of 
his manner to keep much of his discourse appa- 
rently betwixt jest and caniest,) — ‘‘ why might not 
Cardinal Osbaldistone luve swayed the fortunes of 
empires, w ell-born and well-connected, as well as 
the low-born Mazarin, or Albcroni, the son of an 
Italian gardener ?” 

“ Nay, I can give you no reason to the contrary ; 
but in your place I sliould not much regret losing 
the chance of such precarious and invidious eleva- 
tion.” 

“ Neither would 1,” lie replied, “ were I sure 
that my present establishment was more certain ; 
but that must depend upon circumstances, which I 
can only learn by. experience — the disposition of 
your father, for example.’’ 
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Confess the truth without finesse, Rashleigh ; 
you wouid willingly know something of him from 
me ?” 

Since, like Die V ernon, you make a point of 
following the banner of the good knight Sincerity, 
I reply — certainly.” 

Well, then, you will find in iny father a man 
who has followed the paths of thriving more for the 
exercise they afforded to his talents, than for the 
love of the gold with whicli they arc strewed. His 
active mind would have been happy in any situa* 
tion which gave it scojie for exertion, though that 
exertion had been its sole reward. But his wealth 
has accumulated, because, moderate and frugal in 
his habits, no new sources of expense have occur- 
red to dispose of his increasing income. Ho is 
a man wlio hates dissimulation in others ; never 
practises it himself ; and is peculiarly alert in dis- 
covering motives through the colouring of lan- 
guage. Himself silent by habit, he is readily dis- 
gusted by great talkers ; the rather, that the cir- 
cumstances by which he is most interested afford 
no great scope for conversation. He is severely 
strict ill the duties of religion ; but you have no 
reason to fear his interferchcc with yours, for he 
regards toleration as a sacred principle of political 
economy. But if you have any jacobitical partial- 
ities, as is naturally to be supposed, you will do 
well to suppress them in his presence, as well as 
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the least tendency to the liighflying or Tory prin- 
ciples ; for he holds both in utter detestation* For 
the rest, his word is his own bond, and must be 
the law of all who act under him. He will fail, in 
his duty to no one, and will permit no one to fail 
towards him ; to cultivate his favour, you must 
execute his commands, instead of echoing his sen- 
timents. His greatest feelings arise out of pre- 
judices connected with his own profession, or ra- 
ther his exclusive devotion to it^ which makes him 
sec little worthy of praise or attention, unless it be 
in some measure connected with commerce.” 

O rare-painted portrait !” exclaimed Rash- 
leigh, when I was silent — ^ Vandyke was a dauber 
to you, Frank. I see thy sire before me in all his 
strength and weakness ; loving and honouring the 
King as a sort of lord mayor of the empire, or 
chief of the board of trade ; — venerating the Com- 
mons, for the acts regulating the export trade 
and respecting the Peers, because the Lord Chan-> 
eellor sits on a wool-sack,” 

ISlinc was a likeness, Rashleigh ; yours is a 
caricature. Rut in return for the carte de pays 
which I have unfolded to you, give me some lights 
on the geograpliy of the unknown lands ” 

‘‘ On which you arc wrecked,” said Rashleigh. 

It is not worth while ; it is no Isle of Calypso, 
umbrageous with shade and intricate with sylvan 
labyrinth — but a bare ragged Northumbrian moor. 
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with as little to interest curiosity as to delight the 
eye — you may descry it in all its nakedness in 
half an hour’s survey, as well as if I were to lay it 
down before you by line and compass.” 

O, but something there is, worthy a more at- 
tentive survey — What say you to Miss Vernon? 
Does not she form an interesting object in the 
landscape, were all round as rude as Iceland's 
coast ?” 

I could plainly perceive that llashleigh disliked 
the topic now presented to him ; but my frank 
communication had given me the advantageous 
title to make enquiries in my tuni. Rashleigh 
felt this, and found himself obliged to follow my 
lead, however difficult he might find it to play his 
cards successfully. ‘‘ I have known less of Miss 
Vernon,” he said, “ for some time, than I was 
wont to do formerly. In early age I was her tu- 
tor ; but as she advanced towards womanhood, rhy 
various avocations, — the gravity of the profession 
to which I was destined, — the peculiar nature of 
her engagements, — our mutual situation, in short, 
rendered a close and constant intimacy dangerous 
and improper. I believe Miss Vernon might con- 
sider my resene as unkindness, but it was my 
duty ; I felt as much as she seemed to do, when 
compelled to give way to prudence, lint where 
was the safety in cultivating an intiniacy with a 
beautiful and susceptible girl, whose begirt, you arc 
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aware, must be given either to the cloister or to a 
betrothed husband ?” 

“ The cloister or a betrothed husband ?” I echoed 
— Is that the alternative destined for Miss Ver- 
non?” 

“ It is indeed,” said Rashleigh, with a sigh. 
** I need not, I suppose, caution you against the 
danger of cultivating too closely the friendship of 
Miss Vernon ; you are a man of the world, and 
know how far you can indulge yourself in her so- 
ciety, with safety to yourself and justice to her. 
But I warn you, that, considering her ardent tem- 
per, you must let your experience keep guard over 
her as well as yourself, for the specimen of yester- 
day may serve to show her extreme thoughtlessness 
and neglect of decorum.” 

There was something, I was sensible, of truth, 
as well as good sense, in all this ; it seemed to be 
given as a friendly warning, and I had no right to 
take it amiss ; yet I felt I could with pleasure have 
run Rashhdgh Osbaldistonc through the body all 
the time he was speaking. 

The deuce take his insolence ! was my internal 
meditation. Would he wish me to infer, that 
Miss Vernon had fallen in love with that hatchet- 
face of his, and become degraded so low as to rev 
quire his shyness to cure her of an imprudent pas- 
sion ? I will have his meaning from him, was my 
resolution, if I should drjig it out with cart-ropes. 
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For this purpose, I placed my temper under as 
accurate a guard as I coidd, and observed, “ That, 
for a lady of her good sense and acquired accom- 
plishments, it was to be regretted that Miss Ver- 
non’s manners were rather blunt and rustic.” , 

“ Frank and unreserved, at least, to the extreme,” 
replied Rashleigh ; “ yet, trust me, she has an ex- 
cellent heart. To tell you the truth, should she 
continue her extreme aversion to the cloister, and 
to her destined husband, and should my own la- 
bours in the mine of Plutus promise to secure me 
a decent independence, I shall think of renewing 
our acquaintance, and sharing it with Miss Ver- 
non.” 

With all his fine voice, and well-turned periods, 
thought I, this same Rashleigh Osbaldistone is 
the ugliest and most conceited coxcomb X ever met 
with. 

“ But,” continued Rashleigh, jjs if thinking 
aloud, “ I should not like to supplant Tliorncliff.” 

“ Supplant ThomclifF ! — Is your brother Thorn- 
cliff,” I enquired, with great surprise, “ the des- 
tined husband of Diana Vernon ?” 

“ Wliy, ay ^ her father’s commands, and a cer- 
tain family-contract destine her to marry one of 
Sir Hildebrand’s sons. A dispensation has been 
obtained from Rome to Diana Vernon to marry 
Blank Osbaldistone, Esq., son of Sir Hildebrand 
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Osbaldistone, of Osbaldistone Hall, Bart., and so 
forth ; and it only remains to pitch upon the happy 
man, whose name shall fill the gap in the manu- 
script. Now, as Percie is seldom sober, my father 
pitched on Thomcliff, as the second prop of the 
family, and therefore most proper to carry on the 
line of the Osbaldistones.” 

The young lady,” said I, forcing myself to 
assume an air of pleasantry, which, I believe, be- 
came me ^extremely ill, ‘‘ would perhaps have been 
inclined to look a little lower on the family-tree, 
for the branch to which she was desirous of cling- 
ing.^’ 

I cannot say,” he replied. There is room 
for little choice in our family ; Dick is a gambler, 
John a boor, and Wilfred an ass. I believe my 
father really made the best selection for poor Die, 
after all.” 

The pre^nt company,” said I, being always 
excepted.” 

O, my destination to the church placed me out 
of the question ; otherwise I will not affect to say, 
that, qualified by my education both to instruct 
end guide Miss Vernon, I might aiot have been a 
more creditable choice than any of my elders.” 

“ And so thought the young lady, doubtless ?” 

“ You arc not to suppose so,” answered Rash- 
leigh, with an affectation of denial, which was con- 
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trived to convey the strongest affirmation the case 
admitted of — friendship — only friendship — form- 
ed the tie betwixt us, and the tender aflFection of 
an opening mind to its only instructor — Love came 
not near us — I told you I w^as wise in time.” 

I felt little inclination tg pursue this conversa- 
tion any farther, and, shaking myself clear of Rash- 
Icigh, withdrew to my own apartment, which I re- 
collect I traversed with much vehemence of agita- 
tion, repeating aloud the expressions which had 
most offended me. ‘‘ Susceptible — ardent — ten- 
der affection — Love! — Diana Vernon, the most 
beautiful creature I ever beheld, in love with him, 
the bandy-legged, bull-necked, limping scoundrel ! 
— Richard the Third in all but his hump-back ! — 
And vet the opportunities he must have had du- 
ring his cursed course of lectures ; and the fellow’s 
flowing and easy strain of sentiment ; and her ex- 
treme seclusion from every one who spoke and act- 
ed with common sense ; ay, and her obvious pique 
at him, mixed with admiration of his talents, which 
looked as like the result of neglected attachment 
as anything else — Well, and what is it to me that 
1 should storm and rage at it? Is Diana Vernon 
the first pretty girl that has loved or married an 
ugly fellow ? And if she were free of every Osbal- 
distone of them, what concern is it of mine ? — A 
catholic — a Jacobite — a tennagant into the boot — 
for me to look that way were utter madness.” 

•4 
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By throwing such reflections on the flame of my 
, displeasure, I subdued it into a sort of smouldering 
heart-burning, and appeared at the dinner-table in 
as sulky a humour as could well be imagined. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Drunk ? — and speak parrot ? — ^and squabble ? — swagger ? — 
Swear ? — and discourse fustian with one^s own shadow ? 

Othello. 


I HAVE already told you, my dear Tresham, 
which probably was no news to you, that my prin- 
ci])al fault was an unconquerable pitch of pride, 
which exposed me to frequent mortification. I had 
not even whispered to myself, that I loved Diana 
\^emon ; yet no sooner did I hear Rashleigh talk 
of her as a prize which he might stoop to carry off, 
or neglect at his pleasure, than every step which 
the poor girl had taken, in the innocence and open- 
ness of her heart, to form a sort of friendship witij 
me, seemed in my eyes the most insulting coquetry. 

Soh ! she would secure me ae n,pis aller, I gupr. 
pose, in case Mr Rashleigh Osbaldistone should 
not take compassion upon her ! but I will satisfy 
her that I am not a person to be trepanned in that 
manner — I will make her sensible that I see tlirough 
her arts, and that I scorn them.” 
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I did not reflect for a moment, that all this in- 
dignation, which I had no right whatsoever to en- 
tertain, proved that I was anything but indifferent 
to Miss Vernon’s charms ; and I sate down to table 
in high ill-humour with her and all the daughters 
of Eve. 

Miss Vernon heard me, with surprise, return un- 
gracious answers to one or two playful strokes of 
satire which she threw out with her usual freedom 
of speech ; but, having no suspicion that offence 
was meant, she only replied to my rude repartees 
with jests somewliat similar, but polished by her 
good temper, though pointed by her wit, At 
length she perceived I was really out of humour, 
and answered one of my rude speeches thus : 

They say, Mr Frank, that one may gather 
sense fix)m fools — I heard cousin Wilfred refuse to 
play any longer at cudgels the other day with cou- 
an Thomie, because cousin Thornie got angry, and 
•truck harder than the rules of amicable combat, it 
seems, permitted. • Were I to break your head in 
good earnest,’ quoth honest Wilfred, ^ I care not 
how angry you are, for 1 should do it so much the 
mare easily ; — ^but it’s hard I should get raps over 
the costard, and only pay you back in make-be- 
lieves^ — Do you understand the moral of this, 
Frank ?” 

“ I have never felt myself under the necessity, 
madam, of studying how to extract the slender por- 
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tion of sense with which this family season their 
conversation/' 

Necessity ! and madam ! — you surprise me, Mr 
Osbaldist^ne/’ 

‘‘ I am unfortunate in doing so.” 

“ Am I to suppose that this capricious tone is 
serious ; or is it only assumed^ to make your good 
humour more valuable ?” 

" You have a right to the attention of so many 
getitletnen in this family, Miss Vernon, that it 
cannot be worth your while to enquire into the 
caflse of my stupidity and bad spirits.” 

" What ! am I to understand> then, that you 
have deserted my faction^ and gone over to the 
enemy ?” — 

Then, looking across the table, and observing 
that Rashleigh, who was seated opposite, was watch- 
ing us with a singular expression of interest on his 
harsh features, she continued, 

Horrible thought ! — Ay, now I lee 'tis true. 

For the grim-visaged Rashleigh smiles on me, 

Atid points at Uiee for his V* 


Well, thank Heaven, and the Unprotected state 
which has taught me endurance, I do not take of- 
fence easily ; and that I may not be forced to quar- 
rel, whether I like it or no, I have the honour, 
earlier than usual, to wish you a happy digestion 
of your dinner and your bad humour.” 
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And she left the tabic accordingly. 

Upon Miss Vernon’s departure, I foimd myself 
very little satisfied with my own conduct. I*had 
hurled back offered kindness, of which circumstances 
had but lately pointed out the honest sincerity, and 
1 had but just stopped short of insulting the beau- 
tiful, and, as she had said with some emphasis, the 
unprotected being by whom it was proffered. My 
conduct seemed brutal in my own eyes. To com- 
bat or drown these painful reflections, I applied 
myself more frequently than usual to the wine 
which circulated on the table. * 

The agitated state of my feelings combined with 
nay habits of temperance to give rapid effect to the 
beverage. Habitual topers, I believe, acquire the 
power of soaking themselves with a quantity of li- 
quor which does little more than muddy those in- 
tellects, that, in their sober state, are none of the 
clearest ; but men who are strangers to the vice of 
drunkenness as^a habit, arc more powerfully acted 
upon by intoxicating liquors. My spirits, once 
aroused, became extravagant ; I talked a great deal, 
argued upon what I knew nothing of, told stories 
of which 1 forgot the point, then laughed immode- 
rately at my own forgetfulness ; I accepted several 
bets without having the least judgment ; I chal- 
lenged the giant John to wrestle with me, although 
he had kept the ring at Hexham for a year, and I 
never trieil so much as a single fall. 
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My unde had the goodness to interpose and pre- 
vent this consummation of drunken folh% which, I 
suppose, would have otherwise ended in my neck 
being broken. 

It has even been reported by maligners, that I 
siuig a song while under this vinous influence ; but, 
as I remember nothing of it, and never attempted 
to turn a tune in all my life before or since, I would 
willingly hope there is no actual foundation for tlie 
calumny. I was absurd enough without this ex- 
aggeration. W ithout positively losing my senses, 
1 speedily lost all command of my temper, and 
my impetuous passions whirled me onward at their 
pleasure. I had sate down sulky and discontent- 
ed, and disposed to be silent — ^thc wine rendered 
me loquacious, disputacious, and quarrelsome^ I 
contradicted whatever was asserted,* and attacked^ 
witliGut any respect to my uncle’s table, both his 
politics and his religion. The affected moderation 
of Jlashleigh, which he well knew how to qualify 
with irritating ingredients, was even more provo- 
king to me than the noisy and bullying language 
of his obstreperous brothers. My uncle, to do him 
justice, endeavoured to bring us to order; but his 
authority was lost amidst the tumult of wine and 
passion. At length, frantic at some real, or sup- 
posed injurious insinuation, 1 actually struck Rash- 
leigli with my fist. No Stoic philosopher, supe- 
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rior to his own passion and that of others, could 
have received an insult with a higher degree of 
scorn. What he himself did not think it apparently 
worth while to resent, Thomclilf resented for him. 
Swords were drawn, and we exchanged one or two 
passes, when the other brothers separated us by 
main force ; and I. shall never forget the diabolical 
sneer which writhed Rashleigh’s wayward features, 
as I was forced from the apartment by the main 
strength of two of these youthful Titans. They 
secured me in ray apartment by locking the door, 
and I heard them, to my inexpressible rage, laugh 
heartily as they descended the stairs. I essayed in 
my fury to break out ; but the window-grates, and 
the strength of a door clenched with iron, resisted 
my efforts. At length I threw myself on my bed, 
and fell asleep amidst vows of dire revenge to be 
taken in the ensuing day. • 

But with the morning cool repentance came. I 
felt, in the keenest manner, the violence and ab- 
surdity of my conduct, and was obliged to confess 
that wine and passion had lowered my intellects 
even below those of Wilfred Osbaldistone, whom 
I held in so much contempt. My uncomfortable 
reflections were by no means soothed by meditating 
the necessity of an apology for my improper beha- 
viour, and recollecting that Miss Vernon must be 
a witness of my submission. The impropriety and 
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nnkindness of my conduct to her personally, added 
not a little to these galling considerations, and for 
this I could not even plead the miserable excuse of 
intoxication. 

Under all these aggravating feelings of shame 
and degradation, I descended to the brcakfast-hall, 
like a criminal to receive sentence. It chanced that 
a hard frost had rendered it impossible to take out 
the hounds, so that I had the additional mortifica- 
tion to meet the family, excepting only liashleigh 
and Miss Venion, in full divan, surrounding the 
cold venison-pasty and chine of beef. They were 
in high glee as I entered, and I could easily ima- 
gine that the jests were furnished at my expen cc. 
In fact, what I was disposed to consider with seri- 
ous pain, was regarded as an excellent good joke by 
my uncle, and the greater part of my cousins. Sir 
Hildebrand, while he rallied me on the exploits of 
the preceding evening, swore he thought a young 
fellow had better be thrice drunk in one day, than 
sneak sober to bed like a presbyterian, and leave a 
batch of honest feilows, and a double quart of cla- 
ret. And to back this consolatory speech, he pour- 
ed out a large biiin])er of brandy, exhorting me to 
swallow “ a hair of the dog that had bit me.” 

Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy,” he 
continued ; “ they would have been all as great 
milk-sops as yourself, had I not nursed them, as one 
may say, on the toast and tankard.” 
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Ill-naturo was not the fault of my cousins in ge- 
neral ; they saw 1 was vexed and hurt at the re- 
collections of the preceding evening, and endea- 
voured, with clumsy kindness, to remove the pain- 
ful impression they had made on me. Thonicliff 
alone looked sullen and unreconciled. This young 
man had never liked me from the beginning; and 
in the marks of attention occasionally shewn me by 
his brothers, awkward as they were, he alone had 
never joined. If it was true, of which, however, I 
began to have my doubts, that he was considered 
by the family, or regarded himself, as the destined 
husband of Miss Vernon, a sentiment of jealousy 
might have sprung up in his mind from the mark- 
ed predilection which it Avas that young lady’s plea- 
sure to shew for one, wliom Thonicliff might, per- 
haps, tliink likely to become a dangerous rival. 

llashleigli at last entered, liis visage as dark as 
mouniing weinl, brooding, 1 could not but doubt, 
over the unjiistiliablc and disgraceful insult I had 
offered to him. 1 had already settled in my own 
mind how' I was to behave on the occasion, and had 
schooled myself to believe, that true honour con- 
sisted not in defending, but in apologizing for, an 
injury so much disprojiortioned to any provocation 
1 miglit have to allege. 

I therefore hastened to meet Rashleigh, and to 
express myself in the highest degree sorry for the 
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violence with which I had acted on the preceding 
evening. 

‘‘ No circumstances,” I said, could have wrung 
from me p single word of apology, save my own 
consciousness of the impropriety of my behaviour. 
I hoped my cousin would accept of my regrets so 
sincerely offered, and consider how much of my 
misconduct was owing to the excessive hospitality 
of Osbaldistone Hall.” 

He shall be friends with thee, lad,” cried the 
honest knight, in the full effusion of his lieart ; 

or d — 11 me, if I call him son more ! — Wliy, 
Hashie, dost stand there like a log ? Sorry for it 
is all a gentleman can say, if he happens to do any 
thing awry, especially over liis claret. — I served in 
Hounslow, and should know something, I think, of 
affairs of honour. I^et me hear no more of this, 
and we’ll go in a body and rummage out the bad- 
ger in Birkenwood-bank.” 

Rashleigh’s face resembled, as I have already 
noticed, no other countenance that I ever saw. But 
this singularity Jay not only in the features, but 
in the mode of changing their expression. Other 
countenances, in altering from grief to joy, or from 
anger to satisfaction, pass through some brief in- 
terval, ere the expression of the predominant pas- 
sion supersedes entirely that of its predecessor. 
There is a sort of twilight, like tliat between the 
clearing up of the darkness and the rising of 
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the sun, while the swollen muscles subside, the 
dark eye clears, the forehead relaxes and expands 
itself, and the whole countenance loses its sterner 
shades, and becomes serene and placid. Rashleigh’s 
face exhibited none of these gradations, but changed 
almost instantaneously from the expression of one 
passion to that of the contrary. I can compare it 
to nothing but the sudden shifting of a scene in 
the theatre, where, at the whistle of the prompter, 
a cavern disappears, and a grove arises. 

My attention was strongly arrested by this pe- 
culiarity on the present occasion. At Rashleigh's 
first entrance, black he stood as night !” With 
the same inflexible countenance he heard my excuse 
and his father’s exhortation ; and it was not until 
Sir Hildebrand had done speaking, that the cloud 
cleared away at once, and he expressed, in the kind- 
est and most civil terms, his perfect satisfaction 
with the very handsome apology I had offered. 

“ Indeed,” he said, ‘‘ I have so poor a brain my- 
self, when I impose on it the least burthen beyond 
my usual three glasses, that I have only, like ho- 
nest Cassio, a very vague recollection of the confu- 
sion of last night — remember a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly — a quarrel, but nothing where- 
fore — So, my dear cousin,” he continued, shaking 
me kindly by the hand, “ conceive how much I am 
relieved, by finding that 1 have to receive an apo- 
logy, instead of having to make one. — 1 will not 
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have a word said upon the subject more ; I should 
be very foolish to institute any scrutiny into an ac- 
count, when the balance, which I expected to be 
against me, has been so unexpectedly and agreeably 
struck in my favour. You see, Mr Osbaldistone, I 
am practising the language of Lombard Street, and 
qualifying myself for my new calling.” 

As I was about to answer, and raised my eyes 
for the purpose, they encountered those of Miss 
Vernon, who, having entered the room unobserved 
during the conversation, had given it her close at- 
tention. Abashed and confounded, I fixed my 
eyes on the ground, and made my escape to the 
breakfast-table, wlierc I herded among my busy 
cousins. 

My uncle, that the events of the preceding day 
miglit not pass out of our memory without a prac- 
tical moral lesson, took occasion to give llashleigh 
and me liis serious advice to correct our milksop 
habits, as lie termed them, and gradually to inure 
our bmins to bear a gentlemanlike quantity of li- 
quor, without brawls or breaking of heads. He re- 
commended tliat we should begin piddling with a 
regular quart of claret per day, which, with the aid 
of INIarch beer and brandy, made a handsome com- 
petence for a beginner in the art of toping. And 
for our encouragement, he assured us that he had 
known many a man who had lived to our years 
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without having drank a pint of wine at a sitting, 
who yet, by falling into honest company, and fol- 
lowing hearty example, had afterwards been num- 
bered among the best good fellows of the time, and 
could carry off their six bottles under their belt 
quietly and comfortably, without brawling or bab- 
bling, and be neither sick nor sorry the next morn- 
ing. 

Sage as this advice was, and comfortable as was 
the prospect it held out to me, I profited but little 
by the exhortation ; partly, perhaps, because, as 
often as I raised my eyes from the table, I observed 
Miss Vernon’s looks fixed on me, in which I thought 
I could read grave compassion blended with regret 
and displeasure. . I began to consider how I should 
seek a scene of explanation and apology with her 
also, when she gave me to understand she was de- 
termined to save me the trouble of soliciting an 
interview. “ Cousin Francis,” she said, addressing 
me by the same title she used to give to the other 
Osbaldistones, although I liad, properly speaking, 
no title to be called her kinsman, “ I have encoun- 
tered this morning a difficult passage in the Di\ ina 
Coinedia of Dante, will you have the goodness to 
step to the library and give me your assistance ? 
and when you have unearthed for me the meaning 
of the obscure Florentine, we w ill join the rest at 
Hirkcnwood-bank, and sec their luck at unearthing 
the badger.” 
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I signified, of course, my readiness to wait upon 
her. Rashlelgh made an offer to accompany us. 
“ I am something better skilled,” he said, “ at 
tracking the sense of Dante through the meta- 
phors and elisions of his wild and gloomy poem, 
than at hunting the poor inoffensive hermit yonder 
out of his cave.” 

“ Pardon me, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon : 
“ but as you are to occupy Mr Francis’s place in 
the counting-house, you must surrender to him the 
charge of your pupil’s education at Osbaldistone 
Hall. We shall call you in, however, if tliere is 
any occasion, so pray do not look so grave upon it. 
Besides, it is a shame to you not to understand 
field-sports — What will you do should our uncle 
in Crane-Alley ask you the signs by which you 
track a badger ?” 

“ Ay, true. Die, — true,” said Sir Hildebrand 
with a sigh. “ I misdoubt Rashleigh will be found 
short at the leap when he is put to the trial. An 
he would ha learned useful knowledge like his bro- 
thers, he was bred up where it grew, I wuss ; but 
French antics, and book-learning, with the new 
turnips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, ha 
changed the world that I ha known in Old Eng- 
land — But come along with us, Rashie, and carry 
my hunting-staff, man ; thy cousin lacks none of 
thy company as now, and I wonna ha Die crossed 
— It’s ncor be said there was but one woman in 
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Osbaldistone Hall, and slie died for lack ot her 
will.’" 

Rashleigh followed his father, as he command- 
ed, not, however, ere he had whispered to Diana, 

“ I suppose I must in discretion bring the courtier, 
Ceremony, in my company, and knock when I ap- 
proach the door of the library ?” 

“ No, no, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon ; “ dis- 
miss from your company the false archimage Dis- 
simulation, and it will better insure your free access 
to our classical consultations.” 

So saying, she kd the way to the library, and I 
followed, — like a criminal I was going to say to 
execution ; but, as I bethink me, I have used the 
simile once, if not . twice before. Without any 
simile at all then, I followed, with a sense of awk- 
ward and conscious embarrassment, which I would 
have given a great deal to shake off. I thought it 
a degrading and unworthy feeling to attend one 
upon such an occasion, having breathed the air of 
the continent long enougli to have imbibed the 
notion that lightness, gallantry, and something ap- 
proaching to well-bred self-assurance, should dis- 
tinguish the gentleman whom a fair lady selects 
for her con\panion in a tlfe^^tHe. 

JNIy English feelings, however, were too many 
for my French education, and I made, I believe, a 
very pitiful figure, when Miss Vernon, seating her- 
self majestically in a huge elbow-chair in the li- 
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brary, like a judge about to hear a cause of import- 
ance, signed to me to take a chair opposite to her, 
(which I did, much like the poor fellow who is 
going to be tried,) and entered upon conversation 
in a tone of bitter irony, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Dire was his thought, who first in poison steep d 
The weapon formed for slaughter— direr his. 
And worthier of damnation, who instilfd 
The mortal venom in the social cup, 

To fill the veins with death instead of life. 

Anonymous, 


‘‘ Upon my word, Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” 
said Miss Venion, with the air of one who thought 
herself fully entitled to assiune the privilege of 
ironical reproach, which she was pleased to exert, 
“ your character improves upon us, sir — I could 
not have thought tliat it was in you. — Yesterday 
might be considered as your assay-piece, to prove 
yourself entitled to be free of the corporation of 
Osbaldistone Hall, But it was a masterpiece.” 

“ I am quite sensible of my ill-breeding. Miss 
Vcnion, and I can only say for myself, that I had 
receivcxl some communications by which my spirits 
were unusually agitated. I am conscious 1 was im- 
pertinent and absurd.” 
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You do yourself great injustice,” said the metT 
ciless monitor — you have contrived, hy what I 
saw and have since heard, to exhibit in the course 
of one evening a happy display of all the various 
masterly qualifications which distinguish your se- 
veral cousins ; — the gentle and generous temper of 
the benevolent Rashleigh, — ^the temperance of Per- 
cie, — the cool courage of Thorncliff, — John’s skill 
in dog-breaking, — Dickon’s aptitude to betting, — 
all exhibited by the single individual Mr Francis, 
and that with a selection of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, worthy the taste and sagacity of the 
sapient Wilfred.” 

‘‘ Have a little mercy. Miss Vernon,” said I ; 
for I confess I thought the schooling as severe as 
the case merited, especially considering from what 
quarter it came, ‘‘ and forgive me if I suggest, as 
an excuse for follies 1 am not usually guilty of, the 
custom of this house and country. I am far from 
ap]^roving it ; but we have Shakspeare’s authonty 
for saying, that good wine is a good familiar crea- 
ture, and that any man living may be overtaken at 
some time.” 

Ay, Mr Francis, but he places the panegyric 
and the apology in the mouth of the greatest vil- 
lain his pencil has drawn. I will not, however, 
abuse the advantage your quotation has given me, 
by overw helming you with the refutation w ith which 
the victim Cassio replies to the tempter Tago. I 

11 
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only wish you to know, that there is one person at 
least sorry to see a youth of talents and expecta- 
tions sink into the slough in which the inhabitants 
of this house are nightly wallowing.” 

‘‘ I have but wet my shoe, I assure you. Miss 
Venion, and am too sensible of the filth of the 
puddle to step farther in.” 

If such be your resolution,” she replied, it is 
a wise one. But I was so much vexed at what I 
heard, that your concerns have pressed before my 
own. — You behaved to me yesterday* during din- 
ner, as if something had been told you which less- 
ened or lowered me in your opinion — I beg leave 
to ask you what it was ?” 

1 was stupified — the direct bluntness of the de- 
mand was much in the style one gentleman uses 
to another, when requesting explanation of any part 
of his conduct in a good-humoured yet determined 
manner, and was totally devoid of the circumlocu- 
tions, shadings, softenings, and periphrasis, which 
usually accompany explanations betwixt person^ of 
different sexes in the higher orders of society. 

I remained completely embarrassed ; for it press- 
ed on my recollection, that Rashleigh’s commu- 
nications, supposing them to be correct, ought to 
have rendered Miss Vernon rather an object of my 
compassion, than of my pettish resentment ; and 
had they furnished the best apology possible for my 
own conduct, still I must have had the utmost dif- 
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lioulty in detailing what inferred such necessary 
and natural offence to Miss Vernon’s feelings. She 
observed my hesitation, and proceeded in a tone 
somewhat more peremptory, but still temperate 
and civil. 

“ I hope Mr Osbaldistone does not dispute my 
title to request this explanation. I have no rela- 
tive who can protect me ; it is, therefore, just that 
I be permitted to protect myself.” 

I endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blame 
of my rude behaviour upon indisposition — upon dis- 
agreeable letters from I^ondon. She suffered me 
to exhaust mj apologies, and fairly to run myself 
aground, listening all the while with a smile of ab- 
solute incredulity. 

And now, Mr Francis, having gone through 
your prologue of excuses, with the same bad grace 
with which all prologues arc delivered, please to 
draw the curtain, and show me that which I desire 
to sec. In a word, let me know what Rashleigh 
says of me ; for he is the grand engineer and first 
mover of all the machinery of Osbaldistone Hall. 

‘‘ But, supposing there was anything to tell, 
INIiss ^^ernoii, what does he deserve that betrays 
the secrets of one ally to another ? — Rashleigh, 
you yourself told me, remained your ally, though 
no longer your friend.” 

‘‘ 1 have neither patience for evasion, nor incli- 
nation for jesting, on the present subject. Rash- 
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leigh cannot — ought not — daVe not, hold any* lan- 
guage respecting me, DiaUa Vernon, but what I 
may demand to hear repeated. That there are 
subjects of secrecy and confidence between us, is 
most certain ; hut to such, his communications to 
you could have no relation ; and with such, I, as 
an individual, have no concern/’ 

I had by this time recovered my presence of 
mind, and hastily detennined to avoid making any 
disclosure of what Rashleigh had told me in a sort 
of confidence. There was something unworthy in 
retailing private conversation ; it could, I thought, 
do no good, and must necessarily give Miss Ver- 
non great pain. I therefore replied, gravely, “ that 
nothing but frivolous talk had passed between Mr 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone and me on the state of the 
family at the Hall ; and I protested, that nothing 
had been said which left a serious impression to 
her disadvantage. As a gentleman, I said, 1 could 
not be more explicit in reporting private conversa- 
tion.” 

She started up with the animation of a Camilla 
about to advance into battle. “ This shall not 
serve your turn, sir — I must have another answer 
from you.” Her features kindled — her brow be- 
came flushed — ^her eye glanced wild-fire as she pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘ I demand such an explanation, as a wo- 
man basely slandered has a right to demand from 
every man who calls himself a gentleman — as a 
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creature, motherless, friendless, alone in the world, 
left to her own guidance and protection, has a right 
to require from every being having a happier lot, 
in the name of that God who sent them into the 
world to enjoy, •and her to suffer ^ You shall not 
deny me — or,” she added, looking solemnly upwards, 

you will rue your denial, if there is justice for 
wrong either on earth or in Heaven.” 

I was utterly astonished at her vehemence, but 
felt, thus conjured, that it became my duty to lay 
aside scrupulous delicacy, and gave her briefly, but 
distinctly, the heads of the information which Rash- 
leigh had conveyed to me. 

She sate down and resumed her composure, as 
soon as I entered upon the subject, and when I 
stopped to seek for the most delicate turn of expres- 
sion, she repeatedly interrupted me, with ‘‘ Go on 
►—pray, go on ; the first word which occurs to you 
is the plainest, and must be the best. Do not think 
of my feelings, but speak as you would to an un- 
concerned third party.” 

Thus urged and encouraged, I stammered through 
all the account which Rashleigh had given of her 
early contract to marry an Osbaldistone, and of the 
uncertainty and difficulty of her choice ; and there 
I would willingly have paused. But her penetra- 
tion discovered that there was still something be- 
hind, and even guessed to what it related. 
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Well, it was ill-natured of Rashleigh to tell 
this tale on me. I am like the ppor girl, in the 
Fairy Tale, who was betrothed in her cradle to the 
Black Bear of Norway, but complained chiefly of 
being called Bruin’s bride by her companions at 
achool. But besides all this, Rashleigh said some- 
thing of himself with relation to me — Did he not?” 

“ He certainly hinted, that were it not for the 
idea of supplanting his brother, he would now, in 
consequence of his change of profession, be desirous 
that the word Rashleigh should fill up the blank 
in the dispensation, instead of the word Thorn- 
cliff:” 

Ay ? indeed ?” she replied ; ‘‘ was he so very 
condescending ? — Too much honour for his hum- 
ble hand-maid, Diana Vernon — And she, I sup- 
pose, was to be enraptured with joy could such a 
substitute be effected ?” 

“ To confess the truth, he intimated as much, 
and even farther insinuated” 

“ What ? — Let me hear it all !” she exclaimed 
hastily. 

“ That he had broken off your mutual intimacy, 
lest it should have given rise to an affection by 
which his destination to the church would not per- 
mit him to profit.” 

I am obliged to him for his consideration,” re- 
plied Miss Vernon, every feature of her fine conn- 
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tenance taxed to express the most supreme degree 
of scorn and contempt. She paused a moment, and 
then said, with her usual composure, ‘‘ There is 
hut little I have heard from you which I did not 
expect to hear, and which I ought not to have ex- 
pected ; because, bating one circumstance, it is all 
very true. But as there are some poisons so active, 
that a few drops, it is said, will infect a whole foun- 
tain, so there is one falsehood in Rashleigh’s com- 
municaiion, powerful enough to corrupt the whole 
well in which Truth herself is said to have dwelt. 
It is the leading and foul falsehood, that, knowing 
llashleigh as I have reason too well to know him, 
any circumstance on earth could make me think 
of sharing my lot with him. No,” she continued, 
wdth a sort of inward shuddering that seemed to 
express involuntary horror, ‘‘ any lot rather than 
that — the sot, the gambler, the bully, the jockey, 
the insensate fool, were a thousand times preferable 
to llashleigh ; — the convent — the jail — the grave, 
shall be welcome before them all.” 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in licr 
voice, corresponding with the stiangc and interest- 
ing romance of her situation. So young, so beau- 
tiful, so untaught, so much abandoned to herself, 
and deprived of all the support whicli her sex <le- 
rives from the countenance and protection of fe- 
male friends, and even of that degree of defence 
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which arises from the forms with which the sex are 
approached in civilized life, — ^it is scarce metapho- 
rical to say, that my heart bled for her. Yet there 
was an expression of dignity in her contempt of ce- 
remony — of upright feeling in her disdain of false- 
hood — of firm resolution in the manner in which 
she contemplated the dangers by which she was 
surrounded, which blended my pity with the warm- 
est admiration. She seemed a princess deserted 
by her subjects, and deprived of her power, yet still 
scorning those formal regulations of society which 
are created for persons of an inferior rank ; and, 
amid her difficulties, relying boldly and confidently 
on the justice of Heaven, and the unshaken con- 
stancy of her own mind. 

I . offered to express the mingled feelings of sym- 
pathy and admiration with which her unfortunate 
situation and her high spirit combined to impress 
me, but she imposed silence on me at once. 

“ I told you in jest,” she said, “ that I disliked 
compliments — I now tell you in earnest, that I do 
not ask sympathy, and that I despise consolation. 
What I have borne I have borne- — What I am to 
bear, I will sustain as I may ; no word of com- 
miseration can make a burthen feel one feather’s 
weight lighter to the slave who must carry it. 
There is only one human being who could have as- 
sisted me, and that is he who has rather chosen to 
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add to my embarrassment — -Rashleigli Osbaldis- 
tone. — ^Yes ! the time once was that I might have 
learned to love that man — But, great God ! the 
purpose for which he insinuated himself into the 
confidence of one already so forlorn — rthe undevia- 
ting and continued assiduity with which he pur- 
sued that purpose from year to year, without one 
single momentary pause of remorse or compassion — 
the purpose for which he would have converted into 
poison the food he administered to my mind — Gra- 
cious Providence ! what should I have been in this 
world and the next, in body and soul, had I fallen 
under the arts of this accomplished villain !” 

I was so much struck with the scene of perfidi- 
ous treachery which these words disclosed, that I 
rose from my chair, hardly knowing what I did, 
laid my hand on the hilt of my sword, and was 
about to leave the apartment in search of him on 
whom I might discharge my just indignation. Al- 
most breathless, and with eyes and looks in which 
scorn and indigtiation had given way to the most 
lively alarm, Miss Vernon threw herself between 
me and the door of the apartment. 

“ Stay,” she said, — stay ; however just your 
resentment, you do not know half the secrets of 
this fearful prison-house.” . She then glMiced her 
eyes anxiously round the room, and sunk her voice 
almost to a whisper — ite bears a charmed life ; 
you cannot assail him without endangering othm 
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Mves, and wider destruction. Had it been other- 
wise, in some hour of justice he had hardly been 
safe even from this weak hand. I told you,” she 
said, motioning me back to my seat, ‘‘ that I need- 
ed no comforter — I now tell you, I need no aven- 
ger.” 

I resumed my seat, mechanically musing on 
what she said, and recollecting also what had esca- 
ped me in my first glow of resentment, that I had 
no title whatever to constitute myself INIiss Ver- 
non’s champion. She paused to let her own emo- 
tions and mine subside, and then addressed mo with 
more composure, 

I have already said, that there is a mystery 
connected with llashleigh, of a dangerous and fatal 
nature. Villain as he is, and as he knows he stands 
convicted in my eyes, I cannot — dare not, openly 
break with or defy him. You also, Mr Osbaldis- 
tonc, must bear with him with patience, foil liLs ar- 
tifices by opposing to them prudence, not violence, 
and, above all, you must avoid sudi scenes as that 
of last night, whicli cannot but give him perilous 
advantages over you.' This cautiem I designed to 
give you, and it was the object with which I desi- 
red this interview ; but I have extended my confi- 
dence farther than I proposed.” 

I assured her it was not misplaced. 

‘‘ I do not believe that it is,” she replied. You 
have that in your face and manners which autho- 

8 
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rizes trust. Let us continue to be friends. You need 
not fear,” she said, laughing, while she blushed a 
little, yet speaking with a free and unembarrassed 
voice, “ that friendship with us should prove only 
a specious name, as the poet says, for another feel- 
ing. I belong, in habits of thinking and acting, 
rather to your sex, with which I have always been 
brought up, than to my own. Besides, the fatal 
veil was wrapt round me in my cradle ; for you may 
easily believe I have never thought of the detest- 
able condition under which I may remove it. The 
time,” she added, for expressing my final deter- 
mination is not arrived, and I would fain have the 
freedom of wild heath and open air with the other 
commoners of nature, as long as I can be permit- 
ted to enjoy them. And now that the passage in 
Dante is made so clear, pray go and sec what is 
become of the badger-baiters — My head aches so 
much that I cannot join the party.” 

I left the library, but not to join the hunters. I 
felt that a solitary walk was necessary to compose 
my spirits, before I again trusted myself in Rash- 
leigh’s company, whose depth of calculating villainy 
had been so strikingly exposed to me. In Du- 
bourg’s family, (as he was of the reformed persua- 
sion,) I had heard many a tale of Romish priests, 
who gratified, at the expence of friendship, hospi- 
tality, and the most sacred ties of social life, those 
passions, the blameless indulgence of which is de- 
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Hied by the rules of their order. But the delibe- 
rate system of undertaking the education of a de- 
serted orphan of noble birth, and so intimately al- 
lied to his own family, with the perfidious purpose 
of ultimately seducing her, detailed as it was by 
the intended victim with all the glow of virtuous 
resentment, seemed more atrocious to me than the 
worst of the tales I had heard at Bourdeaux, and 
I felt it would be extremely difficult for me to 
meet Rashleigh, and yet to suppress the abhorrence 
with which he impressed me. Yet this was abso- 
lutely necessary, not only on account of the myste- 
rious charge which Diana had given me, but be- 
cause 1 had, in reality, no ostensible ground for 
quarrelling with him. 

I therefore resolved, as far as possible, to meet 
Rashleigh’s dissimulation with equal caution on 
my part during our residence in the same family ; 
and when he should depart for I^ondon, 1 resolved 
to give Owen at least such a hint of his character 
as might keep him on his guard over my father’s 
interests. Avarice or ambition, I thought, might 
have as great, or greater charms, for a mind consti- 
tuted like llashleigh’s, than unlawful pleasure ; the 
energy of his character, and his power of assuming 
all seeming good qualities, were likely to procure 
him a high degree of confidence, and it was not to 
be hoped, that either good faith or gratitude would 
prevent him from abusing it. The task was some- 
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what difficult, especially in my circumstances, since 
the caution which I threw out might be imputed 
to jealousy of my rival, or rather my successor, in 
my father’s favour. Yet I thought it absolutely 
necessary to frame such a- letter, leaving it to Owen, 
who, in his own line, was wary, prudent, and cir- 
cumspect, to make the necessary use of his know- 
ledge of Rashleigh’s true character. Such a letter, 
therefore, I indited, and dispatched to the post- 
house by the first opportunity. 

At my meeting with Rashleigh, he, as well as 
1, appeared to have taken up distant ground, and 
to be disposed to avoid all pretext for collision. 
He was probably conscious that Miss Vernon’s 
communications had been unfavourable to him, 
though he could not know that they extended to 
discovering his meditated villainy towards her. 
Our intercourse, therefore, was reserved on both 
sides, and turned on subjects of little interest. In- 
deed, his stay at Osbaldistone Hall did not exceed 
a few days after this period, during which I only 
remarked two circumstances respecting him. The 
first was, the rapid and almost intuitive manner 
in which his powerful and active mind seized upon 
and arranged the elementary principles necessary 
in his new profession, which he now studied hard, 
and occasionally made parade of his progress, as if 
to shew me how light it was for him to lift the 
burthen which I had flung down from very weari- 
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ness and inability to carry it. The other remark- 
able circumstance was, that, notwithstanding the 
injuries with which* Miss Vernon charged Rash- 
leigh, they had several private interviews together 
of considerable length, although their bearing to- 
wards each other in public did not seem more cor- 
dial than usual - 

When the day of Rashlcigh’s de])arture arrived, 
his father bade him farewell with indifierence ; his 
brothers, with the ill-concealed glee of school-boys, 
who see their taskmaster depart for a season, and 
feel a joy which they dare not express ; and I my- 
self with cold politeness. When he approached 
Miss Vernon, and would have saluted her, she 
drew back w’ith a look of haughty disdain ; but 
said, as she extended her hand to him, Farewell, 
Rashleigh ; ^ lod reward you for the good you have 
done, and forgive you for the evil you have medi- 
tated.” 

Amen, my fair cousin,” he replied, with an 
air of sanctity, which belonged, 1 thought, to the 
seminary of Saint Omers ; happy is he whose 
good intentions have borne fruit in deeds, and 
whose evil thoughts have perished in the blossom.” 

These were his parting words. “ Accomplished 
hy^Kwrite !” said Miss Vernon to me, as the door 
closed behind him — “ how- nearly can what we 
most despise and hate approach in outward man- 
ner to that which we most venerate !” 
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I had written to my father by Rashleigh, and 
also a few lines to Owen, besides the confidential 
letter which I have already mentioned, and which 
I thought it more proper and prudent to dispatch 
by another conveyance. In these epistles, it would 
have been natural for me to have pointed out to 
my father and my friend, that I was at present in 
a situation where I could improve myself in no re- 
spect, unless in the mysteries of hunting and hawk- 
ing ; and where I was not unlikely to forget, in the 
company of rude grooms and horse-boys, any use- 
ful knowledge or elegant accomplishments which 
I had hitherto acquired. It would also have been 
natural that I should have expressed the disgust 
and ta?dium which I was likely to feel among be- 
ings, whose whole souls were centered in field-sports 
or more degrading pastimes — that I should have 
complained of the habitual intemperance of the fa- 
mily in which 1 was a guest, and the difficulty and 
almost resentment with which my uncle Sir Hil- 
debrand received any apology for deserting the 
bottle. This last, indeed, was a topic on which my 
father, himself a man of severe temperance, was 
likely to be easily alarmed, and to have touched 
upon this spring would to a certainty have opened 
the doors of my prison-house, and would either 
have been the means of abridging my exile, or at 
least would have procured me a change of residence 
during my rustication. 
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I say, my dear Tresham, that, considering how 
very unpleasant a prolonged residence at Osbal- 
distone Hall must have been to a young man of 
my age, and with my habits, it might have seemed 
very natural that I should have pointed out all 
these disadvantages to my father, in order to ob- 
tain his consent for leaving my uncle’s mansion. 
Nothing, however, is more certain, than that I did 
not say a single word to this purpose in my letters 
to my father and Owen. If Osbaldistone Hall had 
been Athens in all its pristine glory of learning, 
and inhabited by sage,s, heroes, and poets, I could 
not have expressed less inclination to leave it. 

If thou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, 
Tresham, thou wilt be at no loss to account for 
my silence on a topic seemingly so obvious. Miss 
Venion’s extreme beauty, of which she herself 
seemed so little conscious, — ^her lomantic and mys- 
terious situation, — the evils to which she was ex- 
posed, — the courage with which she seemed to face 
them, — ^her manners, more frank than belonged to 
her sex, yet, as it seemed to me, exceeding in frank- 
ness only from the dauntless consciousness of her 
innocence, — above all, the obvious and flattering 
distinction which she made in my favour over all 
other persons, were at once calculated to interest 
xny best feelings, to excite my curiosity, awaken 
my imagination, and gratify my vanity. I dared 
not indeed confess to myself the depth of the inte- 
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rest with which Miss Vernon inspired me, or the 
large share which she occupied in my thoughts. 
We read together, walked together, rode together, 
and sate together. The studies which she had 
broken off upon her quarrel with Rashleigh, she 
now resumed under the auspices of a tutor, whose 
views were more sincere, though his capacity was 
far more limited. 

In truth, I was by no .i peans qualified to assist 
her in the prosecution o&pfeveral profound studies 
which she had commenced with Rashleigh, and 
which appeared to me more fitted for a churchman 
than for a beautiful female. Neither can I con^ 
ceive with what view he should have engaged 
Diana in the gloomy maze of casuistry which 
schoolmen called philosophy, or in the equally ab- 
struse, though more certain sciences of mathema- 
tics and astrononiy ; unless it were to break down 
and confound in her mind the difference and dis- 
tinction between the sexes, and to habituate her 
to trains of subtile reasoning, by which he might 
at his own time invest that which was wrong with 
the colour of that which is right. It was in the 
same spirit, though in the latter case the evil pur- 
pose was more obvious, that the lessons of Rash- 
leigh had encouraged Miss Vernon in setting at 
nought and despising the forms and ceremonial 
limits which are drawn round females in modem 
society. It is true, she was sequestered fining all 
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female company, and could not leam the usual 
rules of decoram, either from example or precept ; 
yet such was her innate modesty, and accurate 
sense of what was right and wrong, that she would 
not of herself have adopted the hold uncompromi- 
sing manner which struck me with so much sur- 
prise on our first acquaintance, had she not been 
led to conceive, that a contempt of ceremony in- 
dicated at once superiQj;3j|.y of understanding, and 
the confidence of consAVs innocence. Her wily 
instructor had, no doubt, his own views in level- 
ling those outworks which reserve and caution 
erect around virtue. But for these, and for his 
other crimes, he has long since answered at a high- 
er tribunal. 

Besides J;he progress which Miss Vernon, whose 
powerful mind readily adopted every means of in- 
formation offered to it, had made in more abstract 
science, I found her no contemptible linguist, and 
well acquainted both with ancient and modern li- 
terature, Were it not that strong talents will 
often go farthest when they seem to have least as- 
sistance, it would be almost incredible to tell the 
rapidity of Miss Vernon’s progress in knowledge ; 
and it was still more extraordinary, when her stock 
of mental acquisitions from books was compared 
with her total ignorance of actual life. It seemed 
as if she saw and knew every thing, except what 
passed in the world around her ; and I believe it 
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was this very ignorance and simplicity of thinking 
upon ordinary subjects, so strikingly contrasted 
with her fund of general knowledge and informa- 
tion, which rendered her conversation so irresistibly 
fascinating, and rivetted the attention to whatever 
she said or did ; since it was absolutely impossible 
to anticipate whether her next word or action was 
to display the most acute perception, or the most 
profound simplicity. T^e degree of danger which 
necessarily attended a y^h of my age and keen 
feelings from remairtnigin close and constant in- 
timacy with an object so amiable, and so peculiar- 
ly interesting, all who remember their own senti- 
ments at my age may easily estimate. 
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